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Introduction 

I  WAS  uncertain  what  title  to  choose  for  a  life  sketch 
such  as  mine,  a  record  of  oscillations  one  might  say  ; 
of  variation  more  than  unusual  between  the  extremes 
of  the  barrack-room  bench,  and  the  seats  of  the 
mighty. 

These  gyrations  over  the  earth's  surface,  I  thought, 
could  not  better  be  described  than  under  the  present 
title,  "  The  Log  of  a  Rolling  Stone,"  the  diary  of  un  bloc 
eratique,  and  being,  as  they  are,  the  recollections  of  a 
lifetime,  I  felt  that  their  embodiment  in  print  might 
serve  to  show  to  those  of  my  fellow-countrymen  who 
chance  to  read  these  pages  how  easy,  after  all,  it  is 
for  one,  though  poor,  if  possessed  of  good  health  and 
a  bold  heart,  to  traverse  the  world  (as  I  did  during 
the  last  thirty  years)  and  find  it,  on  the  whole,  to 
the  new-comer,  by  no  means  the  difficult  or  unsym- 
pathetic place  that  many  suppose  it  to  be. 

So  I  have  allowed  my  pen  to  follow  my  footsteps, 
which  have  rarely  taken  the  least  line  of  resistance, 
and  have  done  so  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  what 
has  now  been  written  about  the  two  sub-continents. 
South    Africa    and    South    America,    may   perhaps 
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Introduction 

constitute  a  message  to  many  a  capable  youth  to-day, 
anxious  for  any  sort  of  honourable  employment, 
ignorant  where  to  seek  a  career,  filled  quite  full  with 
negations  as  to  what  he  should  not  attempt,  and 
advice  not  to  jump  off  save  upon  a  certainty, 
generally  so  undiscoverable. 

But  although  I  now  adjure  him  not  to  go  and  do 
likewise — for  Fate  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  she 
rarely  is  so  twice — but  to  stop  short  at  sheer  reck- 
lessness, yet  I  say  to  him :  *'  Take  your  courage  in 
both  hands,  and  probe  the  unknown  ;  the  world  is 
ever  kind  to  a  stranger." 

If  then  he  finds  in  these  pages  any  hint,  anything 
of  value  in  determining  his  lot  for  the  better,  I  shall 
not  have  taken  up  my  pen  in  vain. 

H.  A.  B. 
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PART  L— SOUTH  AFRICA 
CHAPTER  I 

HOUGHTON 

Its  buried  Grandeur — I  am  born  in  Horace  Walpole's  Study — And  learn 
a  Philosophy — Duke  of  Wellington,  Houghton  and  Strathfieldsaye 
— My  Father — Our  Vicarage  Home — The  Master  of  the  Woods — 
Douceurs — Royal  Shooting  Parties 

Seven  miles  from  Sandringham — then  a  spot  com- 
paratively unknown  and  remote  enough  when  I  was 
a  boy — far  removed  from  its  present  sweet  aspect 
of  princes,  there  exists  in  profoundest  solitude,  deep 
centred  amidst  its  own  woods  and  stately  silent 
avenues,  a  historic  mansion,  noble  in  proportions, 
vast  in  facade,  whose  short-lived  glories  serve  now 
only  to  adorn  the  past.  An  atmosphere  at  once 
pathetic  and  regretful  pervades  the  place,  even  on 
the  brightest  day  ;  and  the  contemplative  mind  feels 
at  a  loss  to  reconcile  its  boding  solitude  and  lonely 
grandeur  with  the  still  unstained  walls  and  clean-cut, 
free-stone  colonnades,  time-worn  only  here  and  there. 
Beyond  its  own  neighbourhood  it  seems  so  little 
known.  A  few  half -obliterated  signposts,  green  with 
time  and  damp,  certainly  do  direct  you  to  Houghton. 
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A  county  directory  in  half-a-page  tells  you  all  there 
is  in  modern  life  to  say  about  it,  from  its  own  mainly 
utilitarian  point  of  view ;  the  country  yokel,  or  his 
master,  a  dozen  miles  away,  know  it  not,  or  at  best 
mayhap  have  "  heerd  of  it,  but  are  not  quite  sartin 
sure  "  ;  and  for  the  rest,  the  outside  world,  it  has  no 
interest,  and  has  well-nigh  sunk  into  oblivion.  Truly 
a  place  overshadowed  with  the  past. 

There  is  a  room  under  the  clock  tower  of  this  hall, 
wherein  it  fell  out  that  on  a  Monday  morning  of 
March — ^the  2nd,  to  be  precise — in  the  year  1857,  I, 
the  youngest  born  of  a  venerable  country  clergyman, 
first  saw  the  light.  A  certain  melancholy  distinction 
still  haunts  this  chamber,  for  here  it  was  the  last  of 
the  earls  of  Orford,  that  polished  writer  and  accom- 
plished man  of  letters,  Horace  Walpole,  used  to  retire 
from  the  coarse  gaiety  of  his  father's  house  during 
his  infrequent  visits  to  Houghton.  He,  a  bachelor, 
lived  to  the  year  1797,  when  the  title  of  Earl  of  Orford 
became  extinct ;  it  was  revived  seven  years  later, 
as  is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  following  chapter. 

It  was  from  this  room  that,  on  27th  March  1761, 
Horace  Walpole  wrote  to  George  Montague  : 

"  Here  I  am,  at  Houghton,  and  alone  in  this  spot 
where,  except  two  hours  last  month,  I  have  not  been 
in  sixteen  years.  Think  what  a  crowd  of  reflections  ! 
No  Gray,  and  forty  churchyards  could  not  furnish 
so  many.  Nay  !  I  know  one  must  feel  them  with 
greater  indifference  than  I  possess,  to  have  patience 
to  put  them  in  verse.  Here  I  am,  probably  for  the 
last  time  of  my  life,  though  not  for  the  last  time. 
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Every  clock  that  strikes  tells  me  I  am  an  hour  nearer 
yonder  church — that  church  into  which  I  have  not 
had  courage  to  enter,  where  lies  that  mother  on  whom 
I  doated,  and  who  doated  on  me  !  There  are  the  two 
rival  mistresses  of  Houghton,  neither  of  whom  ever 
wished  to  enjoy  it.  There,  too,  lies  he  who  founded 
its  greatness,  to  contribute  to  whose  fall  Europe  was 
embroiled — there  he  sleeps  in  quiet  and  dignity, 
while  his  enemies  are  exhausting  the  dregs  of  their 
pitiful  lives  in  squabbles  and  pamphlets." 

I  had  learned  to  read  in  this  room,  at  my  loved  and 
sainted  mother's  knee,  and,  from  that  earliest  child- 
hood to  now,  this  letter  of  Sir  Horace  Walpole's  has 
ever  made  a  singularly  deep  impression  on  me.  From 
it  and  its  associations  I  drew  a  philosophy,  strange 
perhaps,  as  an  interpretation  of  the  laws  and  principles 
in  the  conduct  of  life,  but  profoundly  helpful  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  my  own,  the  like  of  which  does  not  at 
all  approach  or  resemble  anything  of  the  same  nature 
presented  as  yet  to  me  by  others.  What  that 
philosophy  is,  I  will  leave  the  reader  to  discover  at 
the  end  of  the  book. 

One  deduction  for  the  present,  an37how,  can  be 
safely  drawn  from  this  letter.  It  was  written  by 
Horace  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  died 
in  his  eightieth  year,  so  it  is  evident  he  bore  in  view 
his  latter  end  betimes,  an  introspective  state  of  mind 
greatly  assisted,  one  might  say,  by  the  sombre  associ- 
ations of  the  time  and  place.  The  family  fortunes 
of  the  Walpoles  were  waning  ;  his  nephew,  George, 
whom  he  had  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  had  stripped 
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the  hall  of  the  valuable  collection  of  paintings  gathered 
together  by  Sir  Robeit  Walpole  at  so  much  cost  and 
care,  and  had  for  ever  disfigured  and  neutralised  the 
aspect  of  the  hall,  front  and  rear,  by  gambling  away 
the  noble  stone  staircases  shown  on  the  opposite 
page  (Plate  L),  which  were  its  original  entrances  from 
the  park  on  the  east  front,  and  from  the  pleasure 
grounds  and  rose  gardens  on  the  west,  leaving  as  a 
substitute  a  most  unpretentious  southern  doorway, 
communicating  with  the  state  apartments  above  by 
a  narrow  stone  stairway,  originally  designed  for  the 
use  of  servants  only,  and  shown  in  the  drawing,  to 
the  left  of  Plate  II. 

Tradition  says  this  wager  of  the  steps  did  no  good 
to  either  side,  for  it  was  accepted  by  the  winner 
without  first  calculating  the  cost  of  removal,  and  the 
careless  breaking  down  of  the  beautiful  stonework, 
balustrades,  dentils  and  dripstones,  in  true  Crom- 
wellian  method,  rendered  them  totally  unfit  for 
anything  but  subordinate  purposes  afterwards  ;  and 
tradition,  to  make  the  devastation  more  complete, 
adds  that  they  were  shipped  to  the  Continent  in  an 
unseaworthy  vessel,  which  capsized  with  its  freight 
and  went  to  the  bottom.  It  may  well  be  that  Horace, 
mournfully  contemplating  the  present  unmeaning 
appearance  of  Houghton  Hall,  and  its  bare  base-line, 
bereft  of  these  stairs,  gave  vent  when  speaking  of  his 
fa;ther,  the  great  Sir  Robert,  to  the  exclamation : 
"  For  what  has  he  built  Houghton  ?  For  his  grand- 
son to  annihilate,  and  his  son  to  mourn  over  !  " 

Something,  I   think,  influencing  the   eighteenth- 
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(Tlie  central  window  with  pediment  was  originally  the  grand  entrance  door,  reached  by  similar  balustraded 
steps  as  shown  in  Plan.     Both  were  lost  at  dice.) 


From  Author's  Aquarelle. 
LOS    PENITENTES    BE    LOS    ANDES. 
(So  named  from  the  central  white  rocks  resembling  neophytes  prostrate  before  the  altar.) 
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century  writer's  mind,  has  remained  and  clung  to  the 
walls  of  this  noble  but  well-nigh  useless  pile .  Thirteen 
years  —  ominous  number  to  some  —  were  occupied 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  Prime  Minister,  in  its 
building.  Its  stones  were  quarried  abroad,  and 
brought  to  the  north  Norfolk  port  of  Wells,  but  its 
cost  will  never  be  known.  The  story  goes  that  one 
day  the  minister's  private  foot-messenger  arrived 
post-haste  from  London,  at  a  critical  period  of  his 
master's  popularity,  with  the  urgent  command  from 
him  to  "  burn  all  the  bills,"  an  order  which  apparently 
was  obeyed,  for  no  record  remains,  save  one  item 
found  by  that  venerable  antiquary,  my  father,  more 
than  half-a-century  ago.  This  was  an  account  of 
one  thousand  pounds,  if  I  rightly  remember,  for  one 
exceedingly  handsome  double  door,  with  carved 
pediment  and  fluted  jambs,  opening  from  the  green 
drawing-room  to  the  principal  staircase,  leading  to 
the  arcade  below. 

Whether  this  precaution  against  a  nation's  anger 
was  indeed  necessary,  or  whether  there  was  really  a 
misconversion  of  public  funds  to  give  rise  to  such 
action,  does  not  now  appear.  Both  are  conceivable. 
But  it  seems  a  shadow  has  ever  hung  over  Houghton, 
associated  with  Sir  Horace  Walpole 's  unhappy 
memories  of  it,  a  gloom  intensified  by  the  legend  that 
his  father  Robert's  arbitrary  removal  of  old  Houghton 
village  to  make  room  for  his  park  and  new  hall 
rankled  deep  in  the  minds  of  those  rude  forefathers 
so  forcibly  dispossessed  of  hearth — though  not  of 
home,  since  others  were  offeied  them  in  the  double 
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row  of  very  formal  houses  there,  newly  erected  by 
him,  outside  the  village  gates,  and  now  constituting 
the  village  proper  of  Hough ton-le -Brake,  or  New 
Houghton,  as  it  was  then  termed. 

This  transaction,  it  is  stated,  furnished  the  poet 
Goldsmith  afterwards  with  materials  for  the  construc- 
tion of  his  poem,  "  The  Deserted  Village,"  wherein 
you  may  gather  that  autocratic  rich  men  who  do  any- 
thing inconsiderate  or  rude  to  poor  people  are  held 
up  to  reproach.  Certain  it  is  that  the  hall,  con- 
templated, built  and  finished  in  the  roistering  old 
three-bottle  days,  fashioned  by  the  architect  with  an 
interior  of  unwieldy  magnificence  rare  even  in  those 
days,  even  to  the  inclusion  of  a  "  sots'  hole,"  where 
the  drunken  footmen  were  thrown,  quickly  fell  out 
of  fashion  with  the  rapid  change  of  ideas  which  took 
place  at  the  end  of  the  Georgian  period.  And  al- 
though in  recent  years  Houghton  was  suggested  as  a 
royal  residence,  and,  if  acted  upon,  a  revival  of  its 
fortunes  would  have  ensued  as  a  matter  of  course, 
nothing  was  done,  and  the  suggestion  remains  what 
it  was  :  a  suggestion  and  nothing  more. 

It  had  been  offered  in  1814,  by  a  grateful  nation, 
coincident  with  Strathfieldsaye,  for  the  choice  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  though  greatly  admired 
by  him,  both  for  its  historic  associations  and  its 
grandeur,  he  was  far  too  judicious  to  choose  so 
magnificent  a  house  situate  so  far  from  the  hub  of 
things  and  on  an  estate  of  comparatively  small  rental. 
The  same  reason  probably  arose  in  our  own  times — 
namely,  distance — and  resulted  in  the  erection  of  York 
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House,  within  rifle  range  of  Sandringham  House  ; 
and  the  fate  of  the  Manor  of  Houghton  was  thus  once 
more  to  be  that  of  regretful  and  pathetic  isolation. 

How,  then,  came  I  to  be  a  familiar  with  so  much 
magnificence  ? — the  youngest  child  of  a  poor  country 
vicar,  whose  yearly  living  was  valued  in  the  King's 
Book  at  but  sixty-two  pounds  !  Nay,  to  claim  it  as 
my  birthplace  ;  yet  so  it  was.  Every  outside  nook 
and  cranny  of  it  knew  me.  Every  turret,  cupola, 
lantern,  loft  and  niche,  every  coign  of  vantage  where 
foot  could  hold,  knew  me  right  well.  For  was  it  not 
my  chief  forbidden  pleasure  as  a  ragamuffin  boy  to 
climb  all  over  it  ?  And  although  Mrs  Lankester, 
the  good  housekeeper,  with  her  maids  and  man- 
servant Hendry,  did  her  commands  excellently  well, 
keeping  me  at  arm's  length  wherever  possible,  how 
could  the  dear  soul  divine  or  preconceive  the  machina- 
tions of  a  mischievous  schoolboy  bent  on  starhngs'  eggs 
and  a  perilous  glory  far  aloft  on  the  giralda  cross- 
beams, vanes  and  finials  of  the  old  hall ;  where  but  to 
espy  me  would  send  some  maidservant  shrieking  into 
a  faint  ?  Her  son,  the  present  Sir  John  Lankester, 
founder,  I  believe,  of  the  Prudential  Life  Assurance 
Society,  and  one  deeply  interested  in  scholastic 
institutions,  used  then  as  a  young  fellow  to  watch  my 
escapades  and  endeavour  to  abate  them. 

Inside,  when  at  last  I  had  attained  to  sufficient 
years  of  discretion  not  to  meddle  with  and  break 
things,  and  was  allowed  to  roam  at  will  throughout 
this  vast  building,  what  pleasure  it  was  to  scrutinise 
and  explore,  to  sit  and  think  and  study  ;  to  gradually 
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educate  myself  in  some  sort  of  haphazard  way  into 
the  meaning  of  the  exquisite  things  around  me — 
Hogarths,  Opie's  "Fortune  Teller,"  Van  Dycks, 
Guidos,  Correggios,  Raphaels,  Salvator  Rosas,  copies 
and  originals  of  many  othei  masters  ;  carvings  by 
Grinling  Gibbons,  priceless  tapestries  and  carpets. 
Then  there  were  iron  clamp-bound  books  with  wood 
covers  in  the  library,  exceedingly  dull  reading  for 
a  little  chap,  interesting  only  in  their  venerable 
antiquity.  Bronzes  of  a  gladiator,  and  the  Laocoon, 
which  as  a  presentment  of  fighting  and  of  serpents 
was  much  more  interesting  to  him.  These  and 
hundreds  of  other  objects  of  absorbing  interest 
served  to  fill  the  hours  of  adolescence,  and  implant 
in  after  life  a  longing  to  excel  in  art,  which,  though 
attempted,  brought  forth,  alas  !  only  wild  grapes. 

My  father,  the  Reverend  John  Henry  Broome, 
was  appointed  Vicar  of  Houghton,  with  residence  in 
a  wing  of  the  hall,  in  1845,  by  the  second  Marquis 
of  Cholmondeley,  patron  of  the  living,  and  my  father 
remained  there  till  his  death,  in  the  autumn  of  1887. 

Is  there  any  pleasure  greater  or  more  delectable 
to  a  man  who,  however  inept  a  disciple,  loves  his  pen 
than  to  sit  down  and  write  of  one  whom  he  knew 
well,  of  whom  he  knew  no  ill,  and  of  whose  memory, 
though  long  gone,  this  earth  of  ours  still  holds  the 
sweet  fragrance.  Such  a  one  was  my  father.  A 
blessed  memory,  indeed,  of  a  good  man.  A  remem- 
brance grateful  and  cheering  to  his  son,  trebly 
cheering  and  heart-moving  when  expressed  by  old 
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villagers,  hoary  in  service,  respected  ones  of  low 
degree,  quiet,  steady  Norfolk  men  and  women,  years 
and  years  after,  to  a  battle  and  storm  tossed  wanderer 
craving  for  the  knowledge  of  the  word  "  home." 

Imagine  a  very  tall  but  rather  sparely  built  old 
gentleman,  whose  benevolent  stoop  took  away  some- 
what of  the  six  feet  two  and  a  half  inches  of  stature 
which,  as  a  younger  man  and  army  officer,  it  was 
his  pardonable  boast  in  later  years  to  say,  "  Always 
gained  me  recognition,  at  least,  my  dear  boy." 

A  large,  noble  head,  an  apostohc  baldness  and 
fringe  of  white  hair,  a  bright  but  mild  blue  eye,  a 
fine  patrician  nose  and  chin  ;  the  latter  left  bare  and 
carefully  razored  in  accordance  with  the  clerical 
fashion  of  the  age.  A  "  wide-awake  "  and  black 
ecclesiastic  surtout,  black  continuations,  and  black 
elastic-side-spring  boots  completed  the  outer  garb  of 
this  reverend  man.  Indeed,  as  children,  my  brothers 
and  sisters  and  I  used  to  hail  gratefully  the  needed 
contrast  in  his  attire  afforded  by  a  narrow,  white 
collar  and  bands,  gold  watch-chain,  and  modest 
exhibition  of  white  shiit  cuffs  of  the  narrowest 
description. 

But  those  bands  !  And  that  expensively  wrought 
black  Genevan  gown  of  his,  together  with  black  kid 
gloves  for  morning  and  afternoon  three-o'clock 
sermons,  preached  on  Sundays  with  the  utmost 
regularity  in  Houghton  Parish  Church  for  forty-one 
years  !     What  recollections  do  they  not  give  rise  to  ? 

The  white  surplice  and  broad,  black  stole,  innocent 
of  cassock,  after  the  due  reading  of  morning  or  after- 
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noon  service,  laid  aside  with  corresponding  method 
in  the  vestry,  the  raw  egg  cracked  and  swallowed 
there  with  equal  method,  preparatory,  as  a  voice 
strengthener,  for  the  thirty  or  forty  minutes'  sermon 
to  follow — a  breaking  of  eggshells,  the  noise  whereof 
penetrated  far  into  the  church  beyond  the  carelessly 
closed  vestry  door,  to  the  intense  satisfaction  of  many 
ribald  children,  myself  of  the  number,  too  long  kept 
in  durance  and  evangelicism,  perched  on  seats  over 
the  black  marble  slabs,  done  in  difficult  Latin,  of 
long-departed  Walpoles,  whose  dust  lay  mouldering 
far  down  underneath. 

Another  reminiscence,  shaken  from  my  father's 
old-time  Genevan  gown,  was  that  of  Mr  Woodrow. 
Mr  Woodrow  was  reigning  monarch  of  the  woods  ; 
also  known  as  Master  of  the  Woods .  By  a  courageous 
few  he  was  alluded  to  as  merely  the  head  game- 
keeper. What  time  I  as  a  boy  spoke  of  him  in  the 
latter  term,  or  as  "  Woodrow,"  or  as  "  keeper " 
even,  was  put  down  by  the  tenantry  as  simply  so 
much  youthful  temerity,  foolish  perhaps,  but  still, 
to  be  expected  at  that  vernal  age.  Nevertheless,  he 
and  his  surroundings  constituted  him  indeed  a  great 
man.  Wholly  different  was  he  in  the  'sixties  and 
'seventies  in  that  respect  to  the  potential  individual 
of  the  present  day,  a  personage  occasionally  to  be  met 
with,  whose  astute  commercial  instinct,  not  always 
dissociated  with  that  of  his  master,  has  brought  the 
art  of  extracting  gold  and  "  paper  "  from  guests,  in 
the  way  of  accepting  gratuities  from  them,  to  a  pitch 
far  and  away  beyond  conception  of  the  richest  alluvial 
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goldfield,  or  anything  of  the  kind  ever  dreamed  of  in 
Israel.  That  he  did  condescend  now  and  again  to  ac- 
cept a  tip  from  some  royal  or  wealthy  guest  over  from 
Sandringham  Hall  or  elsewhere  goes  without  saying  : 
but  his  salary  and  perquisites  in  those  days,  under  his 
benevolent  old  master,  Lord  George  Horatio,  second 
Marquis  of  Cholmondeley,  were  of  a  sufficient  nature 
not  to  cause  him  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  rank  and  file 
of  his  patron's  guests,  or  bend  the  whole  attitude  of 
his  mind  in  so  warped  and  pettifogging  a  direction. 
I  therefore  readily  ascribe  to  him,  though  long  since 
gone,  his  just  due  in  this  respect. 

The  one  sore  point  with  my  father  was  that  he 
would  not  go  to  church.  The  distance,  he  said,  was 
too  great.  He  was  busy  that  day.  He  was  sorry  : 
he  could  not  help  it.  No,  he  could  not  help  it.  Cross- 
ing his  gaitered  legs,  his  buily  form  seated  on  the 
horsehair  parlour  sofa,  with  a  background  of  his 
stuffed  birds  and  foxes  in  glass  cases  against  the  wall, 
he  was  sorry  he  could  not  help  it.  Between  whiffs 
of  his  pipe  and  a  cool  look  at  father  opposite  he 
reiterated  this  statement. 

These  encounters  were  common  enough  at  his  house 
at  the  Wash  Meres,  a  snug  enough  dwelling  in  the 
woods,  and  bordering  a  fair-sized  lake  swarming  with 
all  kinds  of  water-fowl,  whereto  it  was  a  pleasant 
walk  of  a  mile  or  so  from  the  hall  for  father  and 
myself  on  a  summer  afternoon.  But  each  time  we 
paid  a  visit  there  the  old  clergyman,  after  argument, 
went  away  worsted,  and  somewhat  nettled,  emitting 
flashes  here  and  there  on  the  homeward  path  of  a 
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really  pure  and  righteous  indignation,  and  would 
sometimes  take  lapid  little  steps  forward  to  liberate 
the  excess  of  sacerdotal  spleen,  disliking  extremely 
my  childish  inquiries  as  to  why  he  did  it. 

Still,  in  no  wise  daunted,  he  continued  to  visit  the 
Wash  Meres  as  a  part  of  his  duty,  talking  each  time 
pleasantly  and  airily,  at  first  on  various  themes,  with 
his  foe  in  most  agreeable  conversation,  both  perfectly 
cognisant  of  what  was  to  follow.  Deep  down  in  his 
heart  I  believe  Woodrow  secretly  admired  his  spiritual 
adviser  for  his  persistency  in  well-doing,  however 
otherwise  inconvenient  it  may  have  been  to  him. 

The  climax  at  length  came.  At  their  last  meet  at  the 
Wash  Meres  I  was  a  spectator  as  usual  of  this  spiritual 
fray,  being  considered  too  young  to  understand  much 
about  such  conflicts.  The  stage  of  ebullition  had  been 
well  reached,  and  culminated  by  Woodrow  saying  : 
"  Well,  Paarson  Broome,  y'are  son  Mr  Bernard  he 
was  rarely  kind  t'other  day  offerin'  me  gun  money, 
what  I  knowed  he  wanted  more  hisself,  and  makin' 
me  take  it.  Dew  yew  en  retarn  let  me  send  up  to 
yourn  three  or  fo'  brace  of  rabbits  an'  a  hare  or  so, 
and  say  no  more  about  chaach  or  chaach-goin'  for 
the  present." 

At  this  the  religious  simmering  changed  to  the 
inwardly  personal  stage  of  ebuihence,  for  the  walk 
home  again,  instead  of  the  little  splenetic  steps  at 
intervals  as  before,  was  emphasised  with  long  strides 
of  fury.  Woodrow  at  the  time,  I  think,  and  certain- 
ly afterwards,  saw  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  for 
next  Sunday  he  put  in  a  burly  non-committal  ap- 
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pearance  at  afternoon  service,  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  his  family  of  pretty  daughters,  who,  of  course, 
were  regular  attenders,  and  thereafter  ordered  and 
made  his  sons  accompany  them  regularly  as  a  soit 
of  compromise.  And  this  my  father  considered  a 
species  of  victory  to  the  Church,  at  any  rate. 

My  parents'  residence  in  Houghton  Hall  for  nearly 
half-a-century  was  brought  about  in  this  way. 
Father's  early  career  as  an  army  officer  had  un- 
doubtedly given  him  a  well  set-up  and  distinguished 
appearance,  head  and  shoulders  above  the  ordinary 
curate  of  the  period,  or  the  "  inferior  clergy,"  as  they 
were  grouped  in  those  days.  When  in  that  embryo 
stage  of  ecclesiasticism  at  Bushy  Heath  and  Hatfield, 
where  he  aftei  wards  met  my  dear  mother,  and  was 
married,  his  zeal  and  thoroughbred  air  attracted 
the  attention  of  that  good  old  lord,  the  second 
Marquis  of  Cholmondeley,  then  on  the  lookout  for 
a  private  chaplain,  and  who  subsequently,  as  lay 
rector,  conferred  on  my  father  the  living  of  Houghton. 

But,  as  already  chronicled.  Lord  Cholmondeley's 
ancestor  on  the  female  side,  the  great  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  K.C.B.,  Prime  Minister  in  the  reign  of 
George  H.,  had  thought  fit  to  cause  the  removal  of 
the  entire  village  of  Houghton,  in  order  to  swell  the 
boundaries  of  his  park,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  hall.  This  displacement  had  carried  with 
it  the  clergyman's  residence  as  well,  and  none  other 
had  afterwards  been  built.  So  it  came  about  that 
the  southern  wing  of  the  hall  itself  was  set  apart  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  village's  spiritual  guide. 
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The  main  fabric  in  those  years  being  only  tenanted 
by  the  noble  Marquis  and  his  retinue  for  about  six 
weeks  or  so  in  the  course  of  each  year,  this  arrange- 
ment was  all  on  the  side  of  expediency. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  exaltation  might  be  assumed 
to  secretly  flow  from  it  in  the  minds  of  us  children, 
my  father  and  mother  would  have  none  of  it,  any 
fleeting  sign  of  self-satisfied  consequence  arising  from 
the  patrician  aspect  of  our  habitition  being  sternly 
reproved ;  and  when  obsequious  Lynn  tradesmen  or 
others  addressed  us  as  living  at  the  hall  they  were 
peremptorily  informed  that  a  vicar's  abode  was 
usually  a  vicarage,  and  told  to  confine  themselves  to 
that  designation.  They  were  to  understand  that  we 
occupied  temporary  apartments  in  Houghton  Hall, 
and  nothing  more.  And  yet  that  temporary  occup- 
ancy lasted  forty-one  years. 

There  is  a  story  of  quite  recent  times  about  one 
of  the  treasures  of  Houghton  Hall — the  story  of  a 
carpet. 

It  was  large,  old,  faded,  and  apparently  much  worn, 
and  was  taken  up  as  being  no  longer  suitable  for  use 
in  Houghton  Hall.  In  its  place  an  expensive  new  one 
was  ordered,  but  what  was  the  surprise  of  the  agent 
to  receive  an  offer,  from  the  firm  supplying  the  new 
carpet,  of  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money,  together 
with  the  new  carpet  thrown  in,  to  be  allowed  to  take 
away  the  old  one.  Its  unique  design  and  make  con- 
stituted its  value,  and  it  was  spoken  of  afterwards  as 
the  magic  carpet,  because  of  the  sum  it  produced 
after  being  tossed  aside  as  a  shabby  old  thing. 
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In  the  'sixties  a  good  deal  of  ceremony  was  kept 
up  at  Houghton,  during  the  brief  yearly  visit  of  its 
owner.  As  a  boy  I  always  associated  this  with  the 
Georgian  period  of  the  house  itself,  as  inseparable, 
and  never  thought  it  possible  such  ponderous  mag- 
nificence should  come  to  an  untimely  end.  Looking 
back  from  these  all  too  matter-of-fact  days,  what  a 
total  disappearance  there  is  of  everything  of  that  kind, 
to  be  sure !  What  a  difference  there  is  now  in  the  feeble 
amount  of  interest  exhibited  by  the  villagers  as  the 
great  people,  their  guests  or  relatives  flash  by  in  some 
well-appointed  automobile,  altogether  too  rapid  for  re- 
cognition, and  in  the  family  pride  of  long  ago  exhi- 
bited by  them  in  the  equipages  I  am  about  to  describe. 

On  a  fine  Sunday  it  was  a  great  sight  to  witness  the 
Marquis's  yellow  and  black  carriage  driven  up  from 
the  stables  to  the  hall,  with  four  horses  and  postilions, 
with  two  stockinged  footmen  standing  behind, 
grasping  the  straps  affixed  above  the  "  dicky,"  and 
old  Spencer,  the  coachman,  handling  the  ribbons. 
From  the  hall  to  the  church  in  the  park  it  is  barely 
four  hundred  yards,  but  the  progress  of  that  equipage 
to  and  fro,  with  its  distinguished  occupants,  at  half- 
past  ten  and  three  o'clock,  for  the  two  Sunday  services, 
was  to  me  the  chief  event  of  the  day.  Arrived  at  the 
churchyard  gates,  the  two  footmen  sprang  quickly 
to  the  ground,  one  opening  the  carriage  door  and  the 
other  preceding  the  hall  party  to  the  family  pew  with 
a  large  tasselled  cushion  on  which  were  placed  the 
brass-bound  church  services  and  other  devotional 
books  of  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  and  their 
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suite  ;  on  whose  arrival  the  school  children  always 
stood  up  until  the  august  party  were  seated.  Old 
Samuel  Groom,  the  village  schoolmaster,  was  very 
particular  about  this  act  of  reverence,  and  any  boy  or 
girl,  no  matter  which,  who  chose  to  disobey  or  omit  this 
mark  of  respect,  was  promptly  cracked  on  the  head 
with  the  end  of  his  long  stick,  then  and  there,  in  the 
church.  Even  at  that  age  the  incongruity  of  this 
latter  proceeding  struck  me  as  being  very  ridiculous. 
The  coverts  of  the  Houghton  estate  have  always 
been  well  kept  up,  and  indeed  foim  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  the  place,  where  as  now  its  owner  is  not  in 
residence  and  the  estate  has  to  be  let.  During  one 
of  my  flying  visits  to  the  place  recently  I  was  told  an 
amusmg  story  of  a  neighbouring  and  much  smaller 
"  shoot,"  which  called  to  mind  the  "  Daily  Diffi- 
culty," column  of  The  Lady,  as  well  as  bringing 
to  mind  regretfully  the  long-remembered  probity 
of  old  Woodrow,  the  Master  of  the  Woods,  already 
mentioned.  It  was  the  same  thing,  only  with  a 
different  ending.  A  London  guest,  after  only  one 
afternoon's  sport,  had  tendered  the  usual  sovereign 
to  the  keeper,  only  to  undergo  the  disagreeable 
sensation  of  having  it  declined,  with  the  intimation 
that  all  his  master's  guests  tipped  him  with  paper. 
He  felt  this  was  nothing  short  of  extortion,  and  that 
his  host,  if  it  came  to  his  ears,  would  speedily  stop  it ; 
so  he  wrote  an  explanatory  letter  to  him,  and  received 
the  reply  that  the  keeper  was  quite  right,  and,  since 
he  did  not  get  his  dues  from  the  guest,  the  master 
had  paid  him — the  keeper — out  of  his  own  pocket. 
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The  guest  then  sent  on  the  tip  to  the  master,  hinting 
that  he  was  what  the  letters  A. CD.,  transposed, 
alone  will  spell,  and  there  the  story  flickers  out. 
Perhaps  the  guest  was  too.     Quien  sabe  ? 

There  are  times,  of  course,  when,  because  of  breed- 
ing purposes,  it  is  sacrilege  almost  to  shoot  a  hen 
pheasant.  An  excellent  story  is  told  of  King  Edward 
in  connection  with  an  affair  of  this  kind  at  Sandring- 
ham.  A  well-known  sportsman  and  flaneur  happened 
to  commit  a  blunder  of  this  kind,  and  on  discovering 
it  turned  in  a  contrite  manner  to  the  King,  fully 
expecting  a  wigging  from  his  Majesty.  But  King 
Edward  merely  smiled  and  said :  "  Ah  !  Sir  Jacob, 
you  were  always  too  fond  of  the  ladies  !  " 

Shall  I  tell  here  how  that  same  phrase  was  used 
once  at  Mendoza,  by  the  reader's  most  unworthy 
servant  ?  I  will.  He  and  an  excitable  Spanish 
youth  one  day  walking  together  in  the  fashionable 
street  of  that  Andean  town  espied  a  sumptuous 
carriage  drawn  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way, 
and,  through  the  wheels  thereof,  emerging  from  the 
whitest  of  draperies,  a  beautiful  silk-stockinged  leg  and 
buckled  shoe  resting  on  the  step  of  the  conveyance. 
Immediately  the  excited  youth  ran  up  to  and  round 
the  carriage  to  see  who  this  charming  senora  might 
be,  but  returned  almost  at  once,  with  the  disappointed 
remark  that  it  was  only  a  fat  Carthusian  monk. 
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CHAPTER    II 

AT   HOME 

A  Churchman's  Wrath — The  Great  Duke's  Initials — I  encounter  Royalty 
as  a  Dirty  Child — Praise  from  H.R.H. — Hunstanton  just  begun 
— Old-Time  Excursionists — Horace  Walpole's  Tomb — First 
Departure  from  Home 

There  is  no  denial  possible,  we  were  poor — "  burnt 
poor  " — but,  somehow,  we  never  looked  particularly 
so,  and  no  one  ever  dared  to  make  us  flinch  because 
of  it.  I  think  it  was  the  patria  potestas,  the 
patriarchic  look,  father  always  had  that  helped, 
and  particularly  so  when  once — only  once — he  had 
occasion.  Brahmin-like,  to  turn  round  and  lift  up 
his  voice  in  the  market-place,  even  the  Tuesday 
market-place  of  King's  Lynn,  in  solemn  protest 
against  the  too  self-satisfied  chuckle  of  a  well-known 
horse  coper,  encircled  on  the  pavement  by  his  satel- 
lites, who,  between  them,  had  previously  sold  my 
reverend  sire  a  white  pony  as  at  rising  eight,  when 
in  reality  it  was  at  least  eighteen  laborious  years  of 
age.  The  hardly  suppressed  jeer  was  too  much  for 
even  my  father.  He  turned  round,  his  blue  eyes 
blazing  : 

"  Oh — er — ahem — my  good  fellow,"  suddenly  stop- 
ping and  then  walking  towards  the  coper,  a  dan- 
gerous light  now  in  his  blue  eyes.     "  My  good  man, 
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I  feel  sure  you  were  directing  your  levity  against 
me — you  and  your  friends — just  now,  as  I  passed." 

"  That's  as  may  be,  sir,"  said  the  dealer  trucu- 
lently, turning  to  his  fellows  with  a  grin. 

"  Even  so.  But  why  did  you  sell  me  that  pony 
as  eight  years  old  when  you  yourself  bought  and 
then  sold  it  fourteen  years  ago  to  Mr  Stanton,  one 
of  my  parishioners  ?  " 

"  That  wants  provin',  mister ;  and  as  for  your 
comin'  and  sayin' " 

"  Hah  !  Do  you  know  that  all  liars  will  have  their 
portion  in  the  bottomless  pit,  brimstone  and  un- 
quenchable fire? "  roared  the  exasperated  churchman, 
as  a  crowd  began  to  collect.  "  I  know  nothing  of 
horses,  and  told  you  so  at  the  time,  asking  you  as  a 
Norfolk  man,  who  did  know,  to  help  me  with  honest 
knowledge  and  give  me  a  good  animal  at  top  price." 

But  apparently  a  heated  argument  in  public  did 
not  suit  this  merchant  at  all.  The  surprise  of  it, 
the  sacerdotal  rage  of  a  well-known  cleric  against  him, 
in  so  public  a  place,  was  all  too  much  for  him.  It 
effectually  silenced  the  coper,  and  the  fear  of  ridicule 
sticking  fast  to  his  sides  caused  him  to  approach  his 
venerable  dupe  and  offer  to  rectify  the  bargain.  For 
ridicule  sticks  in  Norfolk  as  nothing  else  does.  For 
years  and  years  after,  that  coper  would  have  been 
asked  to  tell  the  story  of  the  market-place,  to  be 
handed  down  in  inns  and  stables  and  over  cucumber 
frames  into  the  third  or  fourth  generation  ;  and,  had 
he  not  a  satisfactory  and  honourable  ending  where- 
with to  round  it  off,  woe  betide  him. 
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Yes,  it  was  burnt  in,  that  poverty ;  but  somehow 
we  never  minded  it,  we  children,  and  went  playing  on. 
Who  does  at  that  age  ?  Dim  visions  of  what  ought 
to  be,  dissoluble  shapes  of  ourselves  knee-deep  in 
riches,  shot  across  our  minds  sometimes,  valued,  if 
we  had  had  them  then,  I  fancy,  not  half  so  much 
as  the  deep  drifts  of  dry  dead  leaves  we  tossed  about, 
under  the  grey  sky  and  a  March  wind. 

During  his  visit  to  Houghton  in  1818  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  scratched,  by  means  of  his  keys — taken 
from  his  pocket — on  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  south 
colonnade,  "  A.  Wellington,  1818."  It  was  hastily 
done,  but  the  stone  being  soft  retains  the  inscription, 
faintly  enough,  though,  to  this  day.  Forty  years 
ago  it  was  much  more  distinct,  and  a  true  cast  of 
it  having  been  taken  by  my  father  and  reproduced 
in  stone,  this  was,  at  his  death  in  1887,  acquired  by 
Sir  Alan  Manby,  M.D.,  physician  to  H.M.  the  King, 
and  afterwards  presented  by  him  to  his  Majesty  at 
Sandringham. 

It  so  happened  that,  as  an  urchin  at  Houghton, 
I  was  called  upon,  one  day  during  my  father's  absence, 
to  point  out  the  exact  locality  of  this  inscription  to  a 
party  from  Sandringham  Hall,  anxious  to  examine  it. 
No  one  else  knew  exactly  where  it  was.  I  was  exceed- 
ingly dirty,  but  that  could  not  be  helped.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  dirtiness  won  my  way  to  a 
species  of  regard  from  the  royal  ladies,  so  very  used 
to  children  especially  dressed  for  the  occasion,  and  I 
remember  with  pleasure  now  that  they  laughed  at 
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me.  They  laughed  still  more  when,  after  dutifully 
pointing  out  the  great  Duke's  name,  scratched  on  the 
third  column  from  the  outer  comer  and  the  stone 
mounting  block,  I,  in  obedience  to  my  nurse's  mandate 
that  one  must  never  turn  one's  back  on  royalty, 
essayed  to  walk  backward  from  the  distinguished 
group,  but  missed  my  footing  and  fell  down  in  front 
of  them  on  the  gravel.  One  gracious  lady  huiried  to 
pick  me  up  and,  dirty  as  I  was,  comforted  me  with 
a  kiss  on  the  cheek.  I  wish  I  knew  who  she  was  for 
certain  ;  but  that  will  never  be.  The  episode  did  not 
end  there,  for  my  father  told  me  that  on  a  subsequent 
visit  to  Sandringham  he  was  informed  that  my  mis- 
adventure had  been  hugely  relished  in  the  royal 
nursery,  with  the  result  that  one  of  the  little  prin- 
cesses, while  practising  the  back-step  walk  to  per- 
fection, fell  over  into  the  bath. 

But  great  honour  in  those  boyish  days  fell  on  my 
brother  Jack.  His  Majesty,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
used  to  visit  Houghton  in  the  shooting  season  quite 
as  frequently  as  to  within  a  year  or  so  of  his  death,  and 
Jack  being  great  friends  with  the  powers  that  were, 
and  besides  being  an  unostentatious  handy  youngster 
whom  no  one  could  take  offence  at,  and  who  knew 
every  inch  of  the  woods,  was  allowed  occasionally 
to  join  the  royal  shooting  party  afar  off,  on  the 
extreme  right  or  left  as  the  case  might  be,  and  carry 
messages  to  the  royal  sportsmen  in  the  centre  of  the 
hne. 

In  those  days  the  Prince  shot  with  a  muzzle-loader, 
and  had  two  gentlemen  attendants  and  their  subordi- 
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nates  on  either  side  of  him  as  loaders,  both  of  whom 
would  take  a  shot  occasionally  when  anything  crossed 
their  line.  Woodcock  were  very  scarce  and  wild  that 
year,  but  one  flew  up,  a  beautiful  shot,  exactly  in  the 
Prince's  line.  He  blazed  away  at  it,  and  missed  ; 
one  of  the  attendants  did  the  same  ;  and  a  third  party 
followed  suit,  some  way  down  on  the  left.  It  was 
now  Jack's  turn,  and  he  brought  down  the  bird  in 
masterly  style. 

"  Your  shot,  your  Highness,"  said  the  attendant. 

"  Your  shot,  your  Highness,"  said  the  third  party, 
while  Jack  coloured  and  stood  irresolute  with  vexa- 
tion. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  H.R.H.  "  It  was  that 
youngster's  there  !  Give  the  little  devil  his  due." 
And  looking  at  Jack  he  smiled,  and  complimented 
him  on  the  clean  shot  he  had  made.  This  woodcock 
incident  was  remembered  with  huge  delight  by  my 
father  for  long  afterwards.  It  seems  Jack  did  not 
know  exactly  who  had  complimented  him,  and  on 
being  asked  by  my  father  only  said  :  "  Oh,  someone 
from  Sandringham."  The  villagers  and  beaters  did 
not  forget  it,  for  they  would,  in  their  facetious  rural 
way,  recall  it  to  Jack's  memory  as  a  young  man,  to 
his  great  pride,  and  acquiesce  with  him  as  to  how 
neatly  "  his  R'yle  Highness  let  him  git  the  better 
o'  them  there  loading  lords  of  his'n." 

In  calling  to  mind  the  name  of  distinguished  visitors 
to  Houghton,  I  am  irresistibly  reminded  of  one 
occurrence  in  those  days,  laughable  to  us  children  in 
the  extreme.     They  were  the  days  of  the  incipient 
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excursionist.  The  Norfolk  Broads  weie  then  un- 
known, week-ends  not  invented,  and  the  numerous 
watering-places  now  to  be  found  round  the  Norfolk 
coast,  with  their  bottle-strewn  and  sandwich-papered 
sands,  did  not  exist.  Hunstanton,  however,  had 
well  begun,  and  from  being  the  resort  principally  of 
quiet  country  folk,  who  "put  up"  at  Old  Hunstanton, 
as  it  was  then  called,  in  contradistinction  to  Hun- 
stanton St  Edmunds,  the  newer,  a  mile  or  so  away. 
It  was  the  birthday  of  one  of  us,  and,  to  our  extreme 
satisfaction,  we  were  allowed  to  go  alone,  without 
governess  or  tutelage  of  any  kind,  save  my  sister 
Fanny,  in  the  pony  cart,  loaded  with  ginger  beer 
and  home-made  confections  most  toothsome,  rugs 
and  capes  and  the  enormous  carriage  umbrella, 
hateful  in  its  old-fashioned  appearance,  in  case  it 
should  rain.  But  it  never  did  rain  on  summer  holi- 
days in  those  days,  and  that  is  why  I  think  we  hated 
the  umbrella  so  perfectly ;  still,  parental  foresight 
demanded  it,  and  we  had  to  obey.  The  fun  of  the 
twelve  miles'  drive  to  Hunstanton,  the  intoxicating 
sweetness  of  the  sea  air  there,  and  the  delight  of  a 
long  swim  in  its  invigorating  water  were  things  the 
memory  whereof  always  remains. 

It  had  been  arranged  that,  after  a  long  day  there, 
we  were  to  have  tea  at  the  hotel  and  drive  home  again 
under  the  light  of  a  benignant  moon.  For  us  youth- 
fuls,  born  and  bred  in  a  vicarage  as  we  were,  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  so  worldly  a  place  as  an  hotel,  and 
to  order  tea  and  bread  and  butter  there  in  an  import- 
ant manner  was  in  itself  delightfully  full  of  enjoy- 
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ment.     We  were  shown  by  a  smart  parlourmaid  into 
a  large  room,  with  a  table,  at  one  end  of  which  we  sat 
down,  a  merry  party,  bent  on  enjo3ring  all  that  came 
in  our  way.     We  had  nearly  finished  when  a  party  of 
excursionists  were  shown  in,  headed  by  a  masterful, 
arrogant-looking  gentleman,  gifted  with  a  loquacious- 
ness usually  supposed  to  belong  to  the  table-d'hote 
aristocracy  of  the  period.     He  seemed  brimful  of  in- 
accurate information  concerning  the  neighbourhood, 
and  evidently  desirous  of  impressing  us  with  this 
knowledge  in  the  same  manner  that  he  had  overawed 
his  own  party,  with  hints  as  to  his  f amiharity  with  all 
the  nobility  Hving  near  by.     At  last  he  came  out  with 
an  awful  "  howler,"  addressed  directly  to  us,  whom 
he    evidently    mistook    for    excursionists    also.     I 
laughed  outright,  and  my  sister,  thinking  to  assuage 
his  outraged  feelings  at  my  rude  behaviour,  gently 
attempted  to  set  him  straight,  whereas,  in  a  very 
spiteful  manner,  he  pooh-poohed  all  she  had  to  say, 
and  added  "  that  it  was  a  pity  excursionists  should 
come  to  a  place  and  not  take  the  tiouble  to  find  out 
about  it,  and  go  back  no  wiser  than  they  came." 

The  exact  psychological  moment  for  his  undoing 
then  arrived.  My  father  just  then  bustled  in,  and 
asking  me  to  order  the  pony  "in,"  benignantly 
surveyed  the  excursionists  en  bloc,  and  then  escorted 
his  progeny  out  of  the  room.  So  we  were  "  locals," 
and  not  excursionists,  after  all ! 

Somewhere  about  this  time  happened  the  daring 
and  surreptitious  visit  of  us  boys  to  the  Houghton 
church  vault,  last  opened  in  1797,  to  receive  the  ashes 
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of  the  last  of  the  Earls  of  Orford,  whose  burial  is  thus 
recorded  in  the  Houghton  burial  register  : 

"  The  Right  Honourable  Horace  Walpole,  late 
Earl  of  Orford,  aged  80  years,  was  buried  March  ye 
13th,  1797  ;  a  bachelor."  Here  be  it  noted,  the 
estates  of  Houghton  then  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Cholmondeley  family  by  female  succession,  where 
they  now  remain. 

My  father  took  the  deepest  interest  as  an  antiquary 
in  all  that  had  happened  to  his  church  and  paiish, 
and  often  repeated  to  me  conversations  with  aged 
parishioners  of  his,  who  remembered  so  notable  an 
event  as  this  funeral.  One  of  them  related  to  him 
that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  hearse  at  the  old  park  gates, 
some  of  the  tenantry  manifested  a  desire  to  obtain 
some  memorial  of  the  last  of  the  earls,  and  a  rush 
was  made  at  some  of  the  ornaments  and  trappings 
of  the  funeral  procession. 

During  the  time  the  family  vault  remained  open  on 
this  occasion,  two  of  these  parishioners — long  since 
turned  to  dust  in  the  same  churchyard — went  down 
a  few  steps  leading  into  the  vault.  They  described 
to  my  father  seven  coffins  lying  abreast,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  ground,  the  vault  being  the  full 
width  of  the  church.  The  last  coffin  thus  placed  was 
that  of  George,  third  Earl  of  Orford,  who  had  died 
six  years  before.  It  had  already  dark-looking  spots 
appearing  on  the  rich  red  velvet  pall,  while  many 
of  the  gilt -headed  nails  of  the  coffins  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  and  his  family,  placed  there  at  an  earHer 
date,  were  lying  scattered  on  the  stone  floor.     Here 
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lay  Edward  Walpole,  who  died  in  the  year  of  accession 
of  Queen  EUzabeth,  and  was  buried,  according  to  the 
register  quoted,  on  2nd  January  1558.  His  wife, 
Lucy  Robsart,  by  whom  the  estates  of  the  Robsarts 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Walpole  family,  also 
lies  buried  there.  Her  sister  was  Amy  Robsart,  after- 
wards "  Amye  Duddley,"  Countess  of  Leicester, 
whose  name  is  so  associated  with  sixteenth-century 
sweet  sad  romance. 

Now,  to  emulate  those  two  long-gone  old  parish- 
ioners, to  be  able  to  verify,  substantiate  and  subscribe 
to  all  they  had  said  and  done  concerning  this  historic 
old  vault  was  what  possessed  the  heart  and  soul  of 
us  boys  at  that  time  !  Our  father's  stories  and  re- 
searches in  this  direction  had  inflamed  our  youthful 
brains,  and  made  a  deep  impression  upon  us  ;  so, 
at  the  risk  of  severe  chastisement,  we  determined  to 
privily  investigate  the  subterranean  resting-places 
of  these  "  great  of  old  "  and  to  form  an  exploration 
party  in  disguise,  completely  hidden  from  and  un- 
known to  our  venerable  parent. 

But  how  was  it  to  be  done  ?  None  of  us  knew 
exactly  where  the  entrance  to  the  old  vault  lay. 
Somewhere  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  it  was  believed, 
under  stone  slabs  seven  feet  by  three,  on  the  top  of 
which  were  long  lengths  of  dusty  cocoanut  matting, 
and  on  these  again  massive  oak  benches,  and  our 
sister's  harmonium,  wherewith  she  led  the  village 
choir  and  instructed  reluctant  village  children  in  the 
rudiments  of  a  Sunday-school  education,  as  also  in 
the  singing  of  little  glorias  at  the  end  of  each  psalm, 
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chirped  forth  by  generations  of  these  children  at  her 
bidding,  from  time  immemorial  almost. 

To  disturb  these  church  fittings  would  indeed  bring 
down  the  wrath  of  all  concerned  on  us — and  lead 
to  discovery  too,  before  any  antiquarian  research 
conducted  by  such  little  boys  could  be  put  in  force. 
The  church,  standing  alone  as  it  does,  away  in  the 
centre  of  the  park,  was  otherwise  remote  enough  to 
allow  of  unlawful  intentions,  such  as  these,  being 
carried  out  undisturbed. 

To  this  day  I  wonder  how  my  brother  Saville  had 
the  hardihood  to  attempt  it,  but  an  opening  was 
found  by  him  to  this  vault,  and  he  succeeded  in 
descending  and  exploring  it  ! 

And  such  an  opening  as  it  was,  a  mere  moss-grown 
hole  on  the  south  side  of  the  church.  Just  a  square 
vent  hole  heavily  grated  at  the  top,  and  dipping  at 
an  easy  incHne  down  into  the  vault  below,  the 
aperture  barely  a  foot  and  a  half  wide.  Somehow 
the  rabbits  had  burrowed  under  this  grating  and 
worked  it  loose,  and  with  no  great  difficulty  we 
wrenched  it  off  its  outer  fastenings.  It  was  evident 
that  from  the  bottom  of  the  incline  to  the  floor  of  the 
vault  there  must  be  a  considerable  drop,  but  how 
much  we  could  only  conjecture. 

With  candle  and  matches  in  a  tray,  to  drag  down 
after  him,  and  a  rope  securely  fastened  round  his 
waist,  Saville  squeezed  himself  into  the  hole  and 
prepared  to  descend.  It  was  difficult  enough,  for 
his  sides  scraped  hard  against  the  rough  ffints  and 
masonry  of  either  wall,  but  at  last  he  shouted  to  us 
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that  his  legs  were  dangling  over  the  edge  of  this 
fearsome    place.     Then    he    disappeared  altogether 
in  the  gloom,  and  the  rope  tautened  with  his  weight 
below — slackened — and  we  heard  with  horror  the 
faint  crunch  of  his  body  falling  on  something  in  the 
inky  blackness  of  that  last  resting-place  for  the  dead. 
An  awful  moment  of  suspense  ensued.     We  were 
temporarily  reUeved,  however,  by  at  length  seeing 
the  gleam  from  his  candle  at  intervals  on  the  opposite 
wall  of  the  vault,  and  we  shouted  frantically  to  know 
whether  he  was  hurt.     Cheerily  the  response  came  : 
"  Not  a  bit ;  I  fell  on  a  pile  of  rabbits'  bones  under 
the  vent,  which  must  be  at  least  four  feet  high/' 
It  seems  these  wretched  animals  in  successive  years 
had  burrowed,  and  in  doing  so  had  fallen  down  here 
and  died,  essaying  in  vain  to  get  back  to  dayhght  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vent. 

After  half-an-hour  Saville  sent  up  by  the  com- 
munication cord  a  most  mysterious-looking  packet, 
done  up  in  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  then  sang 
out  to  us  to  haul  him  up .     It  was  easy  enough  for  him 
to  stand  on  the  heap  of  rabbits'  bones  and  touch  the 
ledge  of  the  square  vent  hole,  but  it  was  quite  another 
thing  to  insert  his  head  and  body  in  it  again,  at  an 
acute  angle,  and  even  with  the  assistance  of  our  united 
efforts  at  the  other  end  of  the  rope  it  seemed  impossible. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?     The  day  was  growing  late 
and  the  Ught  declining,  and  his  repeated  efforts  had 
bruised  and  exhausted  him.     Luckily  at  the  house 
we  had  two  long  Venetian  masts  stored  away  after 
some  long-forgotten  school  treat  or  flower  show,  and 
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these  I  was  despatched  at  once  to  procure.  With 
their  aid,  shoved  down  the  fearsome  square  aperture 
and  lodged  Hterally  from  the  floor  of  the  vault  to  the 
ledge  of  the  vent,  the  poor  fellow  was  at  last  enabled 
to  swarm  up  and  then  squeeze  himself  back  again 
through  the  hole  into  daylight  and  safety.  At  last, 
bruised  and  rent,  he  stood  once  more  among  us  in  the 
silent  churchyard. 

"  What — what — what  are  you  doing  here,  my 
boys  ?  "  suddenly  exclaimed  a  well-known  voice  at 
our  back,  and  turning  round  we  faced  our  incensed 
parent,  realising  now  that  we  were  fairly  caught.  My 
journey  for  the  flag  poles  had  not  escaped  observa- 
tion, and  we  were  now  confronted  by  our  irate  father. 

"  This  is  most  awful  sacrilege,"  said  he.  "  How 
dare  you  ?  I  shall  be  inhibited  by  the  bishop,  and 
you  will  all  of  you  go  to  the  county  gaol  !  Really — 
I— I Where's  a  stick  ?  " 

But  not  one  of  us  was  at  the  moment  to  be  found. 
Indeed,  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  bishop — an 
awesome,  dread  being,  whose  name  and  attributes 
I  scarcely  understood  then — I  had  taken  to  my  heels 
in  fright,  and  toppling  over  mounds  and  green  graves 
had  vanished  homewards  in  the  dusk,  confident  that 
I  and  all  of  us  had  brought  irretrievable  ruin  on  the 
family. 

I  never  knew  for  certain,  but  have  always  believed 
that  Saville  not  only  appeased,  but  made  capital 
out  of  this  escapade  with  my  antiquarian  progenitor 
by  delivering  up  to  him  the  mysterious  pocket- 
handkerchief  with  a  detailed  account  of  its  contents, 
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and  was  in  consideration  let  off  with  a  wigging  only. 
Certain  it  is  that  a  very  sumptuous  piece  of  red  velvet 
was  one  day  sent  to  some  London  publishers  with 
instructions  to  use  it  as  a  binding  to  a  presentation 
copy  of  "  Houghton  and  the  Walpoles,"  given  by 
my  father,  as  author,  to  Lord  Walpole  of  Wolterton, 
the  then  existing  Earl  of  Orford,  whose  title  as  such 
was  revived  in  1804,  seven  years  after  it  had  become 
extinct  by  the  death  of  Horace,  from  whose  coffin 
I  shrewdly  suspect  that  piece  of  red  velvet  came, 
purloined  by  my  adventurous  brother,  Saville. 

That  first  departure  to  school  !  Everyone  re- 
members it,  for  always.  Young  Hopeful  mounts  the 
carriage  box  with  his  heart  in  his  throat,  trying  hard 
to  be  brave  and  unconcerned.  It  is  no  use.  Either 
then  or  in  the  train,  alone,  mumbling  some  buns  or 
other  provender  thoughtfully  provided  by  dear  hands 
which  every  stroke  of  the  engine  leaves  farther 
behind,  his  pent-up  tears  at  last  burst  forth,  and  he 
indulges  in  a  delirium  of  grief,  which,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  becomes  in  time,  and  as  it  lessens,  rather 
agreeable,  and  helps  to  clear  the  way  for  the  reception 
of  new  ideas  and  new  people. 

My  chiefest  pang  then,  it  now  seems,  was  to  have 
to  abandon  ferreting,  and  my  old  friends,  the  park 
warreners.  Have  you  ever  as  a  boy — or  girl — 
indulged  in  that  pastime  ?  If  so,  let  me  recall  to  your 
memory  the  smell  of  the  earth  and  upturned  sods, 
the  excitement  in  watching  the  long-shafted  spud 
being  driven  in  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  home  of  the 
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unfortunate  bunnies,  and  the  smell  of  the  ferrets,  too. 
The  warrener  tapping  the  ground  smartly  with  his 
hand,  and  then  lying  prone  with  his  ear  to  the  earth 
to  hear  what  is  going  on  beneath,  and  to  know  where 
next  to  dig,  or  applying  his  ear  to  the  shaft  of  the  spud 
far  driven  in  for  a  like  purpose.  Sometimes  a  rabbit 
gets  a  chance  to  bolt  for  life  from  the  intruding  ferret 
out  of  another  hole  or  emergency  exit,  and  then  a  fine 
coursing  match  begins  between  him  and  the  warrener 's 
dog,  always  on  the  alert.  Sometimes  in  a  long,  deep 
burrow  the  indicating  string  tied  round  the  ferret's 
neck  slithers  quickly  underground,  and  then  it  is 
only  the  art  and  mystery  of  the  craft  which  tells  you 
where  to  correctly  dig  for  the  ferret  and  his  prey. 

Then  I  had  to  say  good-bye  to  the  foresters,  those 
hardy  men  of  axe  and  saw,  on  whose  jills — those 
enormous,  two-wheeled,  eight-foot-diameter,  timber 
drags,  girt  with  chains  and  hooks  and  a  lever  pole, 
pulled  by  four  stalwart  horses  over  some  prostrate 
giant  of  the  forest,  to  lift  it  gently  as  a  mother  lifts 
her  child — I  had  had  many  a  perilous  ride.  What 
excitement  it  was  to  hear,  far  off  in  the  deep  woods, 
the  sound  of  an  axe,  and  to  rush  blindly  through 
hemlock  and  elder  and  stiffest  undergrowth,  arriving 
just  in  time  to  see  one  of  these  immense  trees  totter- 
ing, swaying,  and  at  last  falling  to  mother  earth  with 
a  shivering,  deafening  crash  !  And  then  to  be  allowed, 
with  a  sharp  and  soft -tempered  axe,  to  approach  the 
fallen  monarch  and  strip  him  bare  of  all  his  boughs. 
All  unconsciously,  that  was  how  I  learned  to  use  my 
hands. 
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SCHOOL 

Alma  Mater  and  Heterodox  Views — Salutary  Chastisement  at  Home — A 
School  Flogging — Visions  of  a  Seafaring  Life — The  Reality  as  an 
Apprentice  to  Wood-Engraving  on  the  Staff  of  Fiinc/i 

It  would  be  almost  as  well  to  say  as  little  as  possible 
about  my  school  days,  for  two  reasons — nay,  perhaps, 
three.  It  sounds  a  horrible  confession  to  make  in 
the  twentieth  century,  but  as  a  veracious  autobio- 
grapher  I  am  forced  to  record  the  fact  that  I  was  not 
a  sporting  boy  at  all,  and  scarcely  ever  played  cricket. 
It  seems  a  lesser  acknowledgment  of  sin  to  say  that 
I  was  no  student  either ;  so,  putting  both  these  facts 
together,  the  reader  may  easily  guess  that  I  was  not 
a  prominent  boy  at  school  at  all.  I  achieved  no 
successes,  was  low  down  in  the  lower  school  when  I 
left,  had  several  fights,  in  which  at  best  I  only  came 
off  once  or  twice  a  dubious  victor,  and,  as  far  as  I  now 
remember,  took  no  interest  in  anything,  except  swim- 
ming in  the  River  Chelmer.  I  was  heartily  glad  to 
say  good-bye  and  leave  it  all,  conscious  then  that  a 
public  school  life  had  not  done  me  any  lemarkable 
good,  save  perhaps  inuring  me  to  bullying  and  petty 
meannesses,  which  in  after  life  I  was  thus  enabled 
to  take  as  a  matter  of  course. 

I  found,  both  in  games  and  in  study,  that  for  a  back- 
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ward  youth  in  the  ruck  of  the  school  there  was 
absolutely  no  encouragement  at  all,  and  in  the  former 
the  unavoidable  selfishness  displayed  bored  me  even 
then.  Did  I  take  up  a  bat,  or  volunteer  to  join 
the  raggedest  lower  school  eleven,  sooner  or  later  I 
would  be  dropped  out  as  a  duffer  and  a  stargazer,  to 
slouch  in  the  ditch,  or  on  its  bank  among  the  small 
trees  bordering  the  playing  field  there,  or  to  dream  of 
far-off  lands,  or  read  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works  over 
and  over  again,  with  now  and  then  a  thrilling  penny 
Red  Indian  story,  taken  in  by  stealth.  To  escape 
fagging  and  bullying  seemed  to  me  my  general  line 
of  conduct  then. 

I  certainly  did  envy  the  great  ones  of  the  school 
— ^the  far-away  god-like  prefects — who  never  even 
looked  my  way  once  ;  but,  knowing  that  I  should 
never  attain  to  such  eminence  as  theirs,  I  did  not 
even  try.  As  for  individual  help  from  any  of  the 
masters — save  one,  the  Rev.  J.  Tyrwhit,  whom  I 
adored,  but  who  left  after  my  first  half — I  did  not 
get  it,  but  the  reverse.  One  of  them,  who  succeeded 
him,  seeing  me  shabbily  dressed,  I  recollect,  called 
me  up  to  his  dais,  and  before  the  entire  form  very 
contemptuously  turned  me  round  once  or  twice, 
and  asked :  "  What's  your  father  ?  " 

"  A  clergyman,  sir,"  I  said. 

I  do  not  remember  his  cutting  reply,  but  I  do 
remember  the  boyish  shame  and  disgrace  in  which 
I  returned  to  my  locker,  smarting  from  this  cruel 
display  of  our  family  poverty. 

All  this  is  not  in  the  least  intended  to  convey  that 
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Felsted  was  not  in  those  days  anything  but  an  ex- 
cellent school  for  such  boys  as  were  minded  seriously 
to  get  on.  But,  given  a  dull  boy,  needy  and  without 
any  special  trait  to  recommend  him  to  the  notice  of 
his  masters,  he  was  bound  to  go  to  the  wall.  His  case 
would  be  as  hopeless  as  that  of  the  stage-struck 
maiden  who  was  poor,  ugly  and  good.  Felsted 
Grammar  School,  as  it  was  then  termed,  turned  out 
some  good  men  in  my  time,  and  it  has  always  been  a 
source  of  pride  to  me  to  uphold  the  traditions  of  the 
old  school  which  educated  the  sons^ — or  nephews,  I 
forget  which — of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  to  which  in 
turn  all  my  brothers  went,  and  to  whose  late  head- 
master, the  Rev.  W.  S.  Grignon,  I  was  related.  So 
if  any  old  boy,  or  present  alumnus,  feels  displeasure 
at  my  strictures  upon  "  his,"  if  not  my.  Alma  Mater, 
let  him  consider  that  they  are  made  rather  on 
the  haphazard  vogue  of  those  days,  a  vogue  which 
obtained  at  nearly  every  other  school,  as  well  as  a 
necessary  objurgation  on  my  unworthy  self. 

But  this  very  ancient  seat  of  learning,  which  boasts, 
as  I  have  said,  amongst  its  alumni  two  at  least  of 
the  redoubtable  Protector's  kindred,  was  in  no  wise 
disturbed  at  my  inauspicious  advent,  either  then  or 
afterwards.  Still,  in  my  own  estimation,  it  was  a 
great  stride  to  be  a  Felsted  boy,  although  this  did 
not  help,  on  my  return  home  after  the  first  half,  to 
obviate  the  frequent  and  necessary  punishment  at 
my  father's  hands — chastisements  which  had  I  not 
received  I  really  do  not  know  what  would  have  be- 
come of  me.    And  I  can  now  safely  say  that,  had  it 
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not  been  for  the  laurel  stick  so  often  cut  for  my 
benefit  and  back  in  the  most  solemn  manner  by  my 
father,  and  in  full  view  of  myself  from  my  bedroom 
window,  as  a  prisoner  there  awaiting  punishment,  the 
small  amount  of  good  that  I  may  peradventure 
have  wrought  on  this  earth  in  after  years  would  most 
certainly  have  been  a  minus  quantity. 

This  ethnological  statement  is  only  made  by  me 
because  I  feel  that  it,  as  well  as  the  context,  may  be  of 
use  to  any  student  of  that  science  interested  in  the 
early  manifestations  of  his  species. 

I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  last  administra- 
tion of  that  laurel  stick,  caused  by  my  strong  desire 
to  remain  in  bed  one  morning,  contrary  to  my 
father's  clearly  expressed  wish  that  I  should  rise 
betimes.  My  bedroom  adjoined  his,  and  he  had 
called  me  with  his  accustomed  cheerfulness  at  half- 
past  seven  for  my  bath,  and  to  be  down  in  the 
breakfast-room  at  eight,  in  good  time  for  family 
worship.  At  the  "  quarter  to "  he  significantly 
looked  in,  and  caught  me  "  foxing."  At  the  hour  he 
passed  rapidly  through  my  room  in  ominous  silence. 
Presently  I  heard  the  servants  file  into  the  parlour. 
Later  the  drone  of  Scripture-reading  reached  me 
through  the  closed  doors.  Then  the  scraping  of 
chairs  as  the  assembled  household  pushed  them 
back  to  kneel  down — more  droning — and  finally  the 
reopened  doors  and  the  domestic  clatter  of  servants 
hurrying  on  the  breakfast.  Then  I  heard  the  front 
door  open  and  my  father's  step  on  the  gravel  path. 
Feeling  ill  at  ease,  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and,  surveying 
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the  pleasure  grounds  from  my  window,  there  I  saw 
him,  sure  enough,  cutting  a  laurel  stick. 

To  receive  a  private  whipping  in  one's  nightgown 
is  undignified,  so  I  flew  to  my  clothes  like  a  maniac, 
but  already  his  step  was  on  the  stair,  so,  only  half- 
dressed,  I  assumed  a  nonchalant  air,  leaning  far  out 
of  the  window,  as  though  surveying  the  morning. 
It  came  upon  me  in  that  posture,  and  after  the  ninth 
stroke  the  laurel  stick  broke  !  I  was  too  dignified 
to  expostulate  or  cry,  but  resumed  my  survey  of  the 
morning,  sore  beset  to  uphold  my  nonchalant  air ;  so 
I  thought  I  would  whistle  a  little  ditty,  and  pass  it 
off  that  way.  In  vain,  the  only  sound  that  came  was 
a  ridiculous  mixture  of  a  sob,  a  whistle  and  a  gasp, 
which  was  only  silenced  by  my  sister  Fanny  from 
below,  who  had  been  looking  at  me  unobserved, 
coming  forward  and  asking  me  very  impertinently, 
and  between  gales  of  immoderate  laughter,  what  I 
was  trying  to  do  ! 

The  right  of  personal  chaistisement  at  Felsted  in 
those  days  was  vested  in  the  headmaster  alone,  I 
believe.  Delinquents  were  reported  by  the  junior 
masters  to  the  head,  a  system  which,  I  think,  went 
far  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  this  old  school.  When 
anything  of  the  kind  did  occur,  it  was  as  rare  as  it 
was  severe,  and  the  impression  left  on  the  boyish 
mind  was  salutary  and  never  to  be  forgotten,  grave 
offences  only  being  treated  in  this  manner. 

The  first  inkling  of  anything  of  the  kind  would  be 
in  the  shape  of  vague  rumours  circulating  during  the 
preceding  twenty-four  hours,  culminating  in  a  hushed 
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expectancy  in  the  evening,  when  the  master  who  read 
prayers  to  the  assembled  three  hundred  boys  in  the 
school  hall  would,  with  an  ominous  mien,  utter  the 
phrase :  "  You  will  remain  in  your  places  after 
prayers,"  Of  that  three  hundred,  I  wonder  how 
many  really  paid  attention  to  or  benefited  by  those 
prayers,  save  perhaps  the  culprit,  or  his  friends,  to 
intercede  for  him. 

Prayers  concluded,  the  boys  would  rise  from  their 
knees  and  resume  theii  seats  in  thrilling  expectancy, 
whispers  being  instantly  stilled  when  the  lower  door 
opened  and  all  the  masters  save  the  head  filed  in  and 
assumed  their  places  with  portentous  gravity.  At 
last  the  lower  door  again  opened,  and  amid  deathly 
silence  the  headmaster,  holdmg  a  cane  partially 
concealed  by  his  gown,  would  enter  and  ascend  the 
dais  at  the  farther  end  of  the  hall,  calmly  surveying 
the  rows  of  faces  before  him  for  a  breathless  minute 
or  so. 

"  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge,"  he  would  at 
length  begin.  "  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that 
certain  evil  practices,  wholly  against  the  rules  and 
high  standing  of  this  ancient  school,  have  been  wil- 
fully perpetrated  by  one  of  its  members,  present 
here  to-night.  [Emotion.]  1  cannot  and  will  not 
tolerate  this,  and  as  your  custodian,  all  of  you,  I  am 
determined  to  stamp  it  out.  I  allude  to  a  clear  case 
of  most  cowardly  and  mean  bullying  and  systematic 
oppression.  The  victim  of  this  disgraceful  cruelty, 
who,  I  understand,  has  gone  to  his  dormitory  as 
being  unable  to  witness  the  correction — the  severe 
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flogging,  I  may  as  well  say — ^which  I  intend  to 
administer  to  his  oppressor — [Intense  emotion] — is  a 
little  boy,  altogether  too  weak  to  take  his  own  part 
against  the  brutal  attacks  made  upon  him  by  a  much 
older  and  stronger  youth  repeatedly,  one  of  which  I 
myself  \\dtnessed  accidentally,  thus  exonerating  the 
child  from  the  merest  suspicion  of  tale-bearing  to  me 
or  to  others."    Then,  after  a  fateful  pause  : 

"  Norwich  Major,  come  here  !  " 

Paralysed  with  conflicting  emotions,  Norwich 
Major  would  still  sit  on,  with  pallid  face  and  unseeing 
eyes,  till,  pushed  and  urged  by  those  near  him,  he 
would  rise  unsteadily  to  his  feet,  and  with  hanging 
head  walk  slowly  to  the  place  of  execution. 

"  Take  off  your  coat,  sir." 

This  was  obeyed,  the  garment  being  held  by  one  of 
the  impassive  prefects. 

"  Take  off  your  waistcoat,  sir." 

With  a  howl  and  groan  of  abjectness  this  was  also 
obeyed. 

"  Hold  out  your  hand." 

"  I  daren't,  oh,  I  daren't,  sir — ^oh,  please  do  for- 
give me,  I ah Oh,  mercy !  "  as  with  a  yell  of 

pain  the  wretch  received  across  his  back  and  shoulders 
the  chastisement  he  so  richly  deserved  ;  a  chastise- 
ment which,  if  he  only  knew  it,  was  the  one  thing 
more  potent  than  any  other  to  redeem  him  then,  and 
set  him  thinking,  all  his  life,  less  of  himself,  and  more 
of  others. 

It  had  been  thought  by  my  unworldly,  heavenly 
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minded,  lovable  but  most  unbusiness-like  father 
that,  after  a  few  years  at  Felsted,  1  should  follow  in 
his  footsteps  and  study  for  the  Church — that  is,  if  I 
evinced  a  desire  and  aptitude  for  so  high  a  calling. 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  greatly  desirous  of  becoming 
a  sailor.  Indeed,  before  I  left  that  school  I  tried  to 
encircle  myself  with  some  sort  of  glory  in  the  eyes  of 
my  schoolfellows  by  telling  them  I  was  forthwith 
going  to  sea.  Yes,  I  was  going  as  a  midshipman. 
Yes,  with  a  uniform — blue  jacket  and  brass  buttons, 
white  ducks,  and  a  peaked  cap  with  badge,  of  couise  ! 
And  a  sea  chest  with  a  hatchet  in  it,  and  perhaps  a 
brace  of  pistols.  And  I  would  command  hoary  old 
sailors  in  a  boat,  and  order  them  about,  telling  them 
with  haughty  mien  where  to  row  to  I 

All  the  purest  romance — or  downright  lies,  I  fear 
I  must  now  call  them — for  I  never  went  to  sea  as  a 
youth  at  all — ^nor  was  it  intended  that  I  should  do  so. 
Still,  in  the  study  of  early  character  it  is  instructive 
to  observe  what  the  bent  of  mind  in  a  youth  may 
afterwaids  lead  him  to,  though  checked  and  diverted 
at  the  time  to  a  different  course,  and  probably  for- 
gotten for  years,  even  by  himself.  If  when  in  after 
times  I  found  myself,  among  other  maritime  callings 
— leaving  out  the  terrestrial  ones  for  the  nonce — by 
turns  a  lob-lolly-boy,  or  shilling-a-month  man,  an 
ordinary  seaman,  a  purser's  mate,  an  assistant  on 
a  South  Chilian  whaling  steamer  and,  for  a  brief 
period,  a  steward,  or,  to  be  absolutely  exact  as  to  the 
last  calling,  an  assistant  to  the  second  cabin  pantry- 
man on  a  large  ocean  steamer,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
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at  if  my  youthful  aspirations  for  a  life  at  sea,  founded 
on  what  I  had  read  and  heard  of  my  Norfolk  country- 
man, Lord  Nelson,  found  a  vent  somehow  or  other  in 
that  way. 

Agreeing  with  my  father  that  I  was  doing  no  good 
at  Felsted,  he  removed  me  in  1871  from  that  grammar 
school,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  My  yearnings  for  a 
a  sea  life  were  not  encouraged,  and  as  I  myself 
seemed  to  be  the  principal  bar  to  any  further  studies 
for  the  sacerdotal  profession,  by  reason  of  my  crass 
stupidity,  he  decided — principally,  I  think,  because  I 
had  shown  some  ingenuity  in  carving  little  ships  out 
of  discarded  broom  handles — ^that  I  should  accom- 
pany my  brother  Jack  to  London  and  there  learn 
the  artistic  calhng  of  a  wood-engraver.  Here  again  the 
good  old  man's  want  of  perspicacity  singled  out  the 
one  profession  of  all  others  that  in  a  very  few  years 
was  doomed  to  become  a  lost  art  almost,  process  work 
and  the  camera  having  long  since  well-nigh  swept  it 
away.  But  no  matter,  I  am  thankful  to  him,  and 
to  the  fact  that  I  learnt  wood-engraving  after  a 
fashion,  not  because  I  ever  afterwards  earned  so 
much  as  a  penny  piece  at  it,  but  because  I  met 
men  and  gradually  came  to  understand  things  in 
the  world  of  art  and  letters,  which,  to  me,  has  been 
subsequently  as  the  very  breath  of  my  nostrils. 

So,  one  fine  morning,  when  the  newsboys  were 
shouting  the  destruction  of  Paris,  and  French  refugees 
were  comforting  themselves  with  the  strains  of  the 
"  Marseillaise  "  outside  our  windows,  I  found  my- 
self safely  ensconced  in  a  top  garret  of  a  house  in 
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Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street  (long  since  pulled  down, 
as  was  the  disreputable  old  inn,  "  The  Bolt  in  Tun," 
opposite),  on  the  doorway  of  which  was  af&xed  a 
zinc  plate,  upon  which  was  inscribed  :  "  Joseph  Swain 
&  Son,  Draughtsmen  and  Engravers  on  Wood,"  who, 
with  the  aid  of  Bradbury,  Evans  &  Co.,  the  adjacent 
printers,  and  the  very  material  assistance  of  George 
Busson  du  Maurier,  of  Hampstead,  Charles  Keen, 
Tenniel,  Lindley  Sambourne,  Mrs  G.  O.  Bowers, 
Ralston,  Shirley  Brooks,  and  others  of  name  and 
fame,  whom  I,  an  insignificant  youth — except  as 
under  the  casual  notice  rendered  by  them  to  one  of 
tender  years — unfortunately  never  met,  brought 
out  weekly  that  perennial  source  of  fine  and  healthy 
amusement.  Punch,  or  the  London  Charivari. 

In  this  top  garret  I  sat  at  a  bench  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  side  facing  the  street,  and  lighted 
therefrom  without  break  of  glass.  At  my  right  was 
Mr  Groves,  and  on  my  left  Mr  White  and  Mr  Rein- 
dorp,  worthy  men  of  art,  to  whose  true  interpretation, 
with  the  "  graver  "  upon  the  boxwood  blocks,  of  the 
delicate  drawings  entrusted  by  the  above-named 
artists  to  them,  much  of  the  gaiety  of  nations  is  pre- 
served. And  it  is  due  to  them,  though  now  dead 
and  gone,  to  record  that  sometimes — only  some- 
times— .this  gaiety,  this  happy  facile  touch,  though 
lacking  in  the  original  drawing  upon  the  block,  was 
quietly  introduced  by  these  men,  for  the  public 
benefit  and  to  the  artist's  everlasting  commendation. 

In  the  floor  below  sat  three  other  gentlemen, 
similarly  employed,  and  in  the  floor  below  that,  also 
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wielding  the  "  graver,"  sat  Mr  Joseph  himself,  short 
of  speech,  a  fat,  grey,  stem-looking  Httle  man.     My 
duties  at  this  bench  were  to  learn  how  to  engrave, 
which,  as  hinted  above,  were  carried  out  but  in- 
differently well.     I  was  provided  with  a  little,  sloping, 
green   baize   desk,   on   which  rested  a  bun-shaped 
leather  pad,  stuffed  with  silver  sand.     On  this  pad 
rested  again   the  type-high  boxwood  block  to  be 
engraved,  the  readier  to  be  turned  with  the  left  hand 
in   whatever   direction   the  engraver  desired  when 
following  the  course  of  each  line  with  his  tool.     To 
do  this  with  sufficient  fineness,  a  watchmaker's  eye- 
glass was  necessaiy,  and  at  night  the  same  work  was 
continued  by  means  of  a  strong  gashght,  shining 
through  large  glass  globes,  filled  with  distilled  water, 
and,  as  may  be  guessed,  for  a  boy  fresh  from  school, 
was  the  most  sedentary  of  occupations.     It  was  not 
long  before  exquisite  caricatures  of  myself,  in  various 
stages  of  idleness   and  schoolboy  ineptitude,  were 
found  quietly  left  on  my  desk.     They  were  laughable, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  prophetic  of  what  would 
become  of  an  idle  apprentice,  such  as  I  certainly 
then  was. 
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WORK 

George  du  Maurier — I  mutilate  Punch — George  Augustus  Sala — I  eat 
Garbage,  he  gives  me  Dessert — The  Illustrated  Press  in  1870— 
Temple  Bar  and  my  First  Shave  in  it — Adieu  to  Printers'  Ink — 
I  pass  on  to  Sculpture  in  Wood  and  Stone — George  Cruikshank 
— Marble  as  a  "  Precious  "  Stone — Dreams  of  Art  and — Love — 
Railway  Misdemeanours 

On  certain  occasions,  nearly  every  week,  it  was  my 
business  to  repair  to  the  house  of  George  du  Maurier 
in  Church  Row,  Hampstead,  a  charming  old  place, 
with  large  garden  behind,  all  of  which,  though  sorely 
threatened  by  the  ubiquitous  flat-maker,  is  still 
intact,  and  from  whence,  within  a  stone's  throw,  lie 
the  mortal  remains  of  that  justly  celebrated  artist. 

There  I  would  wait,  generally  in  the  garden,  some- 
times for  an  hour,  while  the  humorist  finished  his 
drawings  on  the  boxwood  sections.  These  had  to  be 
unscrewed  afterwards  to  be  engraved,  then  screwed 
up  tight,  and  wedged  into  the  printers'  formes,  along 
with  the  letterpress  for  reproduction,  in  the  next 
week's  Fundi.  I  always  liked  going  to  Hampstead 
on  these  occasions,  as  an  agreeable  change  from  the 
City,  and  the  fare  by  omnibus  from  Chancery  Lane 
to  the  bottom  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  twopence, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Bird-in-Hand,  Hampstead, 
sixpence,  with  the  same  sum  for  the  return  journey, 
was  always  provided  for  me  at  the  outset. 

To  stand  by  the  "  off-side  "  horse,  and  accept  the 
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black-looped  strap  proffered  me  by  the  omnibus 
driver,  and  mount  by  its  means  on  the  leading-wheel 
to  a  box-seat  at  his  side,  and  there  discuss  with  him 
the  events  of  our  day  and  generation,  was  for  me 
always  a  great  treat.  For  one  thing,  I  learnt  on 
those  occasions  something  of  the  art  of  driving,  merely 
by  observation,  and,  for  another,  I  learnt  to  appreciate 
and  to  love  the  true  inwardness  of  London  wit. 

Often  when  waiting  in  this  garden  would  I  see  the 
big  dog  and  children  which  in  those  days  so  often 
formed  studies  for  Du  Maurier's  sketches,  and  when 
at  length  I  received  the  precious  blocks,  from  the 
hands  of  the  artist  himself,  they  would  be  accom- 
panied by  an  earnest  injunction  to  carry  them  care- 
fully, to  avoid  rubbing  and  smudging,  and  not  to  fall 
off  bodily  from  the  top  of  the  omnibus.  That  behest 
I  believe  I  carefully  obeyed  throughout,  but,  never- 
theless, once,  a  sketch  of  his — representing  the  same 
big  dog — ^suffered  severely  at  my  hands.  Just  before 
going  to  press,  the  block  it  was  drawn  upon  was 
handed  to  me  to  use  my  scauper  upon,  in  gouging 
out  the  largei  blank  spaces  in  the  subsequent  print, 
a  job  usually  given  to  boys  or  improvers  to  execute, 
as  requiring  no  special  art  at  all,  but  merely  skill  and 
care.  While  at  work  on  this  my  tool  slipped  and 
gashed  through  the  tail  of  the  dog,  completely  sever- 
ing it — in  print — from  the  body.  I  was  stupefied 
at  what  I  had  done,  so  carelessly  too,  and,  knowing 
there  was  no  time  to  drill  a  hole  where  the  gash  was, 
insert  a  type-high  peg,  redraw  and  re-engrave  it,  I  very 
meanly  procured  some  gum  and  stuck  on  the  piece  I 
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had  slashed  out,  well  knowing  that  it  would  not  long 
stand  the  racket  and  thud  of  Messrs  Bradbury's  print- 
ing press,  but  faintly  hoping  a  sufficient  number  of 
proof  copies  might  be  pulled  from  it  without  its 
breaking  away,  and  so  escape  immediate  detection. 

It  actually  did  pass  into  the  printing  press  without 
being  discovered,  and  I  was  temporarily  safe  ;  but 
on  the  subsequent  Wednesday  morning,  long  before 
I  got  to  the  office,  I  heard  vague  and  ominous  rumours 
about  Punch's  mutilated  dog.  When  I  did  get  there, 
and  sneaked  upstairs  a  miserable  culprit,  the  first 
thing  I  heard  was  from  the  mouth  of  the  office-boy, 
who  was  descending  them. 

"  You'll  cop  it  hot,"  he  said. 

"  I'll— what  do  you  say  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  You'll  cop  it  hot,  that's  all."  And  he  vanished 
below. 

Irresolutely  standing  on  the  landing  I  thought  it 
would  be  quite  as  well  if  I  were  to  "  chuck  "  wood- 
engraving  and  go  away  to  sea,  as  I  had  fancied  before. 
Hearing  someone  ascending  the  staircase  from  below, 
and  fearing  it  might  be  my  outraged  master,  I  moved 
on  upwards,  till  at  last  I  had  perforce  to  open  the 
garret  door  and  enter,  where,  to  my  horror,  I  stood 
face  to  face  with  him,  he  having  just  concluded  an 
inquiry  held  there  with  others  concerning  my  iniquity. 

He  was  always  a  silent  man.  To-day  he  stood 
before  me  more  silent  and  dread  than  ever,  with  a 
fateful  copy  of  Punch  in  his  hand.  "  Who  did 
this  ?  "  he  at  last  bellowed  with  suppressed  rage. 

Every  conceivable  answer  but  the  right  and  proper 
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one  flitted  lightning-like  through  my  brain.  "  Broken 
in  the  press,"  I  was  about  to  say,  but  even  at  that 
juncture  knew  it  was  about  the  last  excuse  I  should 
make  to  an  old  pressman.  My  confusion,  however, 
saved  me  from  the  disgrace  of  an  open  lie,  and  he 
took  my  confession  for  granted. 

"  How  dared  you  make  it  pass  Mr  White's  pull-off 
proof  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  With  gum,"  I  faltered. 

"  Gum  !  "  he  roared.  "  With  gum  !  Do  you 
know  what  you  have  done,  you  young  fool  ?  " 

"  N — ^no,"  I  ventured. 

"  You  have  disgraced  this  house  !  You  have 
brought  ridicule  on  my  profession  !  You  have 
caused  me  to  issue  a  public  print  with  a  Mutilated 
Dog  !  !  !  Take  that."  And  without  further  speech 
he  gave  me  a  swinging  sounding  box  on  the  ear  and, 
turning  short  round,  disappeared  downstairs.  That 
was  all  I  ever  heard  of  the  affair. 

Fleet  Street  in  1872,  from  Temple  Bar  to  Ludgate, 
was,  as  now,  well  supplied  during  the  dinner  hour 
with  a  superior  class  of  itinerant  sellers  of  fruit,  who, 
as  "  Chambers  "  hath  it,  sold  "  costards  " — a  large 
kind  of  apple — ^hence,  costard-monger^coster,  a 
seller  of  apples  and  other  fruit.  Printers'  devils,  and 
boys  like  myself  by  the  score,  nay,  even  pressmen 
and  compositors  of  many  degrees,  some  wearing 
silk  hats  and  frock  coats,  yet  with  the  apron  of  their 
tiade  still  wound  round  them,  and  with  black  cutty 
pipes,  took  the  air  pacing  the  sidewalk,  a  few  minutes 
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before  knocking-on  time,  every  working  day,  in  the 
same  place,  and  in  much  the  same  fashion,  as  Dr 
Samuel  Johnson  did  of  yore.  And  the  same  boys  and 
men,  partaking  of  fruit  in  its  due  season,  either  home- 
grown or  foreign,  seem  to  me  still  to  be  there  to-day, 
despite  the  flight  of  time.  The  same  typographic  air, 
despite  a  mighty  crush  of  wheels  and  hoofs  and  feet,  still 
clings  to  the  old  spot,  as  it  did  in  the  early  'seventies. 
There  was  I,  a  ravenous  youth  let  out  at  this  mid- 
day hour  to  appease  my  hunger  as  best  I  could. 
True,  sparing  funds  were  entrusted  to  me,  by  means 
of  a  fortnightly  post-office  order  from  Houghton,  for 
this  purpose,  but  remittances  invariably  went  the  way 
of  all  money  with  me,  directly  they  were  received. 
Perhaps  it  nearly  all  went  in  one  day  in  a  grand  feast 
at  the  ItaHan  restaurant  with  red  velvet  settees,  and 
a  lemon  in  lieu  of  a  cork  placed  on  a  large  carafe,  as 
presumptive  evidence  only  of  the  quahty  of  the 
beverage  inside.  There  I  would  indulge  in  a  Chateau- 
briand with  chipped  potatoes,  an  omelette,  bread  and 
twopence  to  the  waiter,  leaving  not  half  enough  at 
the  close  of  that  fortnight  to  defray  the  cost  of  a 
normal  repast  of  a  small  steak-pudding,  potatoes 
and  greens  at  an  a-la-mode  beef-house,  a  crib  that 
faced  St  Clement  Danes  Church  and  formed  the 
corner  of  Holywell  Street  and  the  Strand,  and  which 
even  then  was  so  old,  so  tumbledown  and  so  greasy 
that,  in  the  normal  conception  of  things,  it  ought  to 
have  caught  fire  then,  long  years  before  it  was,  in 
mercy,  actually  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  Strand 
improvements. 
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There  must  have  been  something  very  earnest, 
very  pathetic,  in  my  gaze  one  day  at  dinner-time,  at 
a  Fleet  Street  barrow-load  of  cherries  to  have  arrested 
the  attention  of  a  gentleman  I  had  often  seen  there 
before,  but  never  at  that  particular  hour  of  the  day. 
I  know  it  was  towards  the  end  of  the  week,  a  time 
when  it  was  said  of  impecunious  ones  like  myself 
that  they  either  ate  garbage,  in  the  shape  of  penny 
heaps  of  "  stale,"  or  took  for  dinner  a  few  mouthfuls 
of  fresh  air,  and  a  walk  round  the  houses.  But 
certain  it  is  that  I  did  gaze  very  earnestly  at  those 
cherries,  which  stood  abreast  of  the  editorial  offices 
of  The  Daily  Telegraph.  Then  a  kindly  deed  was 
done.  The  gentleman,  averting  his  gaze  from  me 
a  moment,  purchased  two  paper  bags  of  this  fruit. 
Then,  placing  one  of  them  in  the  pocket  of  his  capaci- 
ous dust  coat,  he  turned  to  me  with  the  sweetest 
smile  imaginable,  and,  without  a  word,  offered  the 
other  one  to  me^  which  I  gratefully  accepted.  He 
then  passed  on  and  went  upstairs  to  the  offices  -of 
the  newspaper.  That  was  my  first  introduction  to 
the  prince  of  joumahsts,  George  Augustus  Sala. 
The  second  was  in  New  Zealand  fifteen  years  after- 
wards. 

Charles  Dickens,  at  this  period,  had  been  dead 
only  a  few  months.  His  name  was  associated  with 
periodicals  then  as  well — that  is,  in  the  weekly  or 
monthly  output  of  literature,  which  was  the  most 
prevalent  in  those  days  as  compared  with  illustrated 
matter — now.  Indeed  the  only  papers  I  can  remem- 
ber of  that  kind  in  1870  were  The  Illustrated  London 
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News  ;  Punch,  Fun  (nicknamed  Ftmch),  Judy,  The 
Police  News,  Bow  Bells  and  The  London  Journal.  A 
dreadful  print,  called  The  Day's  Doings,  amused  some 
and  shocked  others  for  a  few  months,  and  that  was 
all.  The  Graphic  started  later,  I  think,  in  the  same 
year.  The  daily  Press  did  not  go  in  for,  or  closely 
follow,  sport  as  now.  The  Sporting  Life  and  Bell's 
Life  in  London  being  separately  devoted  to  literature 
of  that  kind. 

Temple  Bar  in  those  days  had  degenerated — the  side 
nearest  the  Law  Courts  at  least — into  the  humble 
uses  of  a  twopenny  barber's  shop. 

Having  some  apparent  fluff  on  my  face  at  that 
period,  and  twopence  in  my  pocket  as  well,  I  one  day 
entered  into  this  hairdresser's  shop,  which  was,  if 
anjrthing,  more  greasy  than  the  Holywell  h-la-mode 
beef-house,  and  submitted  there  to  my  first  shave. 
It  was  quite  painless,  and  it  added,  moreover,  to  my 
youthful  dignity.  On  my  return,  however,  to  Mr 
Swain's,  my  altered  appearance  not  being  at  all 
noticed,  I  alluded  casually  to  the  operation  I  had 
undergone,  whereupon  three  caricatures  of  it,  by 
Groves,  White  and  Reindorp,  were  instantly  laid  on 
my  desk,  the  moment  my  back  was  turned,  and  I  was 
advised  to  go  out  and  warn  the  barber  not  to  let  my 
shaven  bristles  blow  about  outside  the  Bar,  otherwise 
they  might  lame  somebody. 

I  never  knew  exactly  why  my  father,  after  a  year 

or  so,  took  me  away  from  Mr  Swain's.     It  may  be 

that  the  sedentary  occupation  affected  my  health, 

or  that  there  did  not  appear  to  be  much  future  for 
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the  profession  as  a  whole,  or,  as  I  now  suspect,  that 
I  was  too  clumsy,  and  Mr  Swain  did  not  want  me  any 
longer.  I  was  sorry  to  go,  sorry,  even  then,  to  leave 
Fleet  Street  and  the  smell  of  printers'  ink  behind  me. 
But  as  my  brother  Jack  was  articled  to  Rogers  & 
Gj.,  Maddox  Street,  as  a  follower  of  Grinling  Gibbons' 
art — he  had  early  studied  pieces  of  that  great  master's 
work  at  Houghton — it  was  thought  wiser  that  I 
should  share  with  him  the  opportunity  of  emulating 
a  Bhoem  or  a  Thorwaldsen,  in  stone,  as  Jack  was  in 
wood  striving  to  excel  his  long-gone  mentor,  Gibbons, 
if  that  were  possible. 

So  my  father  duly  articled  me  to  one  James  Forsyth, 
of  Baker  Street,  an  Aberdonian,  a  sculptor  in  stone 
and  wood,  of  no  mean  repute,  and,  though  now 
dead,  his  works  do  speak  for  him.  Jack  and  I 
exchanged  our  ramshackle  lodgings  in  Queen  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square,  long  since  pulled  down,  and  the 
name  altered  to  Lumley  Street,  and  went  to  live  in 
Arlington  Street,  off  Mornington  Crescent,  and,  as  it 
happened,  close  to  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine — 
old,  that  is,  in  years,  with  long,  silver-grey  hair,  a 
stoop,  and  mild,  clear,  blue  eyes,  and  the  freshest 
complexion  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  on  one  so 
old.  His  name  was  George  Cruikshank,  and  to  him 
I  had  confided,  in  my  youthful  manner,  and  on 
common  ground,  as  one  brother  artist  to  another,  my 
blunderings  and  disasters  when  on  the  staff  of  Punch, 
and  he  had  accorded  me  his  fatherly  commiseration, 
which  I  now  remember  and  value. 

These  new  lodgings  in  Arlington  Street  were  close 
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to  Forsyth's  stone  works,  off  the  Hampstead  Road, 
where  I  was  engaged,  and  it  was  required  of  me  to  be 
in  attendance  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  summer 
and  winter,  and  remain  till  five  in  the  evening  ; 
and  there  was  much  to  be  learnt  there.  Not  only 
in  the  designing  and  carving  of  bosses,  spandrils, 
bench-ends,  finials,  trefoils,  quartre-foils,  cinque-foils 
crockets,  friezes  and  gargoyles,  but  in  the  handling 
of  masons'  and  carpenters'  tools,  to  get  ready  the 
rougher  materials  of  wood  and  stone,  to  be  worked 
up  and  beautified.  Oak,  Hme,  satin,  rose,  maple, 
mahogany,  walnut,  teak,  and  sometimes  pitch-pine, 
were  the  woods  we  used,  and  Caen,  lime,  sand,  Portland 
granite,  jasper,  porphyry,  and  all  the  marbles  were 
the  stones  employed  there  usually,  in  the  sculptor's 
art.  Pointing  machines  for  measuring  to  a  nicety  the 
rough,  superfluous  marble  or  stone  encasing  some 
exquisite  but  as  yet  unhewn  figure,  already  thought 
out  and  fashioned  in  clay  by  the  artist  modeller, 
though  still  non-existent  save  in  imagination  in  the 
rough  block  of  marble — the  use  of  all  these  had  to  be 
learned  and  understood.  So,  too,  the  use  of  sand  and 
water  and  a  steel  blade  in  cutting  through  these 
blocks  ;  of  clay  and  plaster  of  Paris  in  modelling 
and  forming  the  original  figures ;  of  scuffing-planes, 
smoothing-planes  and  trying-planes — yea,  even  down 
to  the  intelhgent  use  of  a  hand-saw,  hammers  and 
nails  in  the  making  of  packing-cases  in  which  to 
send  the  finished  work  away. 

How  often  have  I  not  blessed  those  years  spent  in 
learning  to  use  my  hands,  and  in  pardonable  pride  may 
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I  not  now  call  to  mind  the  recent  eulogy  of  a  dear  lady 
in  this  respect  who  turned  to  my  wife  approvingly 
saying :  "  How  fortunate  you  are,  Mrs  Broome  ;  do 
you  know,  my  husband  actually  does  not  know  how 
to  knock  a  nail  in  even." 

One  day  while  engaged  in  knocking  off  the  spawls 
and  spare  bits  of  finest  Carrara  marble  that  encased  the 
life-sized  equestrian  statue  of  Earl  Mayo,  Governor- 
General  of  India,  an  old,  respectable  man  in  black, 
rusty  clothes  approached  me  and  asked  if  he  could  see 
my  master.  He  was  very  old,  and  looked  ill,  and  spoke 
in  a  low,  nervous  voice,  as  I  conducted  him  to  the 
office.  There,  producing  a  newspaper  parcel  he  was 
carrying,  and  undoing  it,  he  disclosed  to  view  a 
square  slab  of  discoloured  stone,  oil-stained  and  of 
no  value  whatever. 

"  Marble  !  "  he  said  tremulously.  "  Marble  ! 
They  tell  me  it  is  real  marble.     Is  it  valuable  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  my  master. 

"  I  brought  it  here  because  I  thought  you  would 
know  perhaps,"  he  faltered. 

"  No  ;  it  is  of  no  value.     I  am  sorry." 

"  Good-morning,  then,  sir."  And  the  aged  man 
wearily  turned  to  the  door. 

There  was  no  mistaking  he  was  in  dire  distress, 
and  my  master  saw  it  quite  as  soon  as  I  did.  He 
observed,  too,  that  there  was  no  lingering  or  attempt 
to  excite  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  old  man,  who 
with  his  pitiful  little  parcel  had  by  this  time  reached 
the  gates.  So,  sending  me  after  him,  he  called  him  back, 
to  learn  that  he  in  a  confused  way  had  always  associ- 
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ated  marble,  if  not  exactly  among  the  precious  stones 
at  all  events  as  ranking  as  an  extremely  expensive 
material,  and  was  now  most  anxious  to  dispose  of 
his  own  little  miserable  piece. 

"  Well,  you  can  just  lay  it  down  there  on  the  path," 
said  Mr  Forsyth,  indicating  a  hole  in  the  cartway  that 
it  would  fit,  "  and  I  will  give  you  five  shilHngs  for  it." 
And  there  it  stayed  for  many  a  day,  noted  by  me,  till 
at  last  a  rumbling  stone-waggon,  heavily  laden,  went 
over  it  and  crushed  it  to  powder.  But  I  have  seldom 
since  ascended  the  poorest  escalera  abroad,  or  the 
most  crowded  Italian  tenement  house,  with  its 
almost  inevitable  marble  steps,  or  the  most  gorgeous 
public  building  similarly  enriched,  without  my  mind 
turning  to  that  old  man  and  his  pitiful  little  piece 
of  marble. 

I  sincerely  hope  I  shall  not  be  indicted  at  this 
juncture  for  writing  a  bad  boy's  diary,  but  if  a  true 
bill  is  found  against  me  for  doing  so  I  can  only  plead 
that  a  good  boy's  diary  could  not  possibly  be  associ- 
aced  with  any  account  of  my  early  days  ;  and,  further, 
that  I  do  but  follow  the  lines  of  the  daily  newspapers, 
who  would  be  rather  aghast  if  the  chronicling  of 
virtues  only  were  left  to  them.  So  the  reader  must 
be  prepared  to  follow  the  career,  not  of  an  industrious 
apprentice,  nor  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and 
sorrows,  nor  ultimate  triumphs  of  a  boy  who  never 
did  with  continuity  enact  the  part  of  the  faithful 
James,  but  rather,  if  so  inclined,  pursue  the  vagaries 
of  one  who,  unmindful  of  the  stem  realities  of  life, 
came  to  years  of  discretion  exceedingly  late  in  that 
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life,  to  discover  that  in  so  doing  he  had  somehow  or 
or  other  skipped  a  good  deal  of  unpalatable  matter. 

Often  and  often  had  my  brother  Jack  and  I 
dreamed  of  a  growing  name  and  fame  for  ourselves  in 
art.  We  dreamed  of  ourselves  doing  great  things,  and 
of  our  surmounting  great  difficulties  ;  of  our  modesty 
under  gradually  ripening  pubhc  recognition  of  the 
excellency  of  our  work  ;  of  the  small  but  beautiful 
showroom  we  would  open  in  Bond  Street,  not 
crammed  but  tastefully  arranged  with  the  best  re- 
sults of  our  work,  treasures  of  art  all  our  own  handi- 
work ;  of  no  beastly  War  dour  Street,  or  Itahan 
toyshop,  or  furniture-carver's  style  being  allowed 
to  enter  there,  to  desecrate  our  precincts,  all  such 
trash  being  waved  away  back  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Curtain  Road. 

A  dream  of  the  pure  new  style  for  church  work, 
stalls,  etc.,  and  decorative  art  generally,  that  we  would 
invent,  not  exactly  Early  English,  not  Perpendicular, 
certainly  not  a  Bowery  style,  with  passion  flowers  or 
oak  leaves  and  acorns  to  excess,  but  an  intermarriage 
of  loveliest  nature  and  purest  formahsm,  woven 
together  in  a  style  that  was  to  be  all  our  own,  that 
would  stamp  our  century,  and  probably  receive  our 
name — ^all  of  which  dreams  of  art  were  incontinently 
cut  short  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  a  half  by  my 
falling  in  love. 

Seriously,  when  I  look  back  and  remember  what 
hideous  formations  in  stucco  and  prunella  the 
British  patrons  of  art  in  the  'seventies  were  content 
to  put  up  with,  as  compared  with  the  rise  of  artistic 
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perception,  and  its  results,  everywhere  now  visible, 
I  do  not  wonder  at  such  dreams  being  indulged  in, 
even  by  two  such  embryo  artists  as  we  two  were. 

The  love  passages  I  alluded  to  were  also  cut  short, 
after  six  months'  most  delicious  growth,  by  my  father, 
who,  dear  man,  looking  at  me  affectionately,  but  as  at 
a  most  hopeless  case,  suggested  one  day  that,  as  I  was 
now  growing  a  stalwart  youth,  and  was  evidently 
most  enamoured  of  adventure,  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  my  enlisting  in  the  far-off  Cape  Frontier 
Armed  and  Mounted  Police,  which  in  after  years 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen, 
or  C.M.R.,  as  it  is  more  familiarly  termed. 

Employed  in  vague  thought  one  lovely  summer 
Sunday  afternoon,  wending  my  way  along  the  green 
lanes  of  Hertfordshire,  I  resolved  at  length  to  push  on 
and  attend  divine  service  in  the  abbey  of  St  Albans, 
for  I  loved  the  old  abbey  devoutly,  and  all  connected 
with  it  :  its  sweet,  solemn  ritual  and  impressive 
services  and  music,  its  extreme  age  and  history, 
my  own  minute  connection  with  it  in  that  some 
of  my  handiwork  as  an  apprentice  wood-carver  was 
affixed  to  its  roof,  in  the  shape  of  a  corbel,  its  long 
clear  line  of  roof  and  tower,  its  old  grass-grown 
walls  and  transepts  as  they  were  before  its  restora- 
tion, its  grandeur  and  its  poverty  alike,  all  endeared 
the  fabric  to  me,  a  most  thoughtless  boy,  in  a  strange 
and  mysterious  manner. 

I  unconsciously  valued  its  every  detail,  its  plain, 
rush -bottom  chairs  even,  severe  columns  and  breadth 
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of  architectural  beauty  unadorned,  all  consonant 
with  a  religion — not  a  comfortable  doctrine — that 
seemed  to  be  expressed  in  its  every  angle  and  niche, 
and  which,  all  unperceived,  was  the  fancy  beginning 
to  throw  its  influence  upon  me.  And  yet  here  was 
I,  within  its  walls,  to  meet  a  fate  which  in  the  end 
removed  me  at  that  age  of  receptivemess,  and  for 
many  years  after,  from  those  pure  associations  that 
go  to  make  what  I  have  subsequently  seen  valued 
the  whole  world  over — ^namely,  a  well-trained,  God- 
fearing Englishman. 

The  abbey  bells  had  ceased  ringing  for  evening 
service  as,  in  the  declining  sunlight,  I  entered 
its  western  door,  and  was  motioned  to  a  seat  in 
the  nave,  to  which  I  awkwardly  made  my  way, 
a  callow  youth.  Being  unprovided  with  devotional 
books,  I  found  a  difificulty  in  following  the  service, 
which  had  already  commenced  some  little  time,  and 
was  thankful  for  the  offer  of  one  from  a  lady  behind 
me,  which  I  accepted.  She  did  not  appear  to  be 
more  than  four  or  five  years  older  than  I,  and  from 
the  hasty  glance  I  gave  I  could  see  that  she  was  tall 
and  exceedingly  well  gowned,  and  as  the  service 
proceeded  I  became  convinced  that  she  was  lovely, 
although  I  did  not  dare  look  round  to  verify  this. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should  have  returned 
her  book  to  her  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  but 
on  turning  round  to  do  so  I  was  surprised  to  see  that 
she  was  not  there.  The  book  was  a  valuable  one, 
and  well  bound,  and  I  felt  perplexed  what  to  do 
with  it ;  for  as  the  chairs  were  all  free  it  would  not 
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have  done  to  let  it  remain  there  ;  so  I  naturally 
turned  to  the  fly-leaf.  Her  name  was  there,  as  also 
the  ticket  of  the  local  bookseller  who  originally  sold 
it.  Doubtless  he  would  be  able  on  the  morrow  to 
tell  me  who  she  was  and  whence  she  came.  My 
anticipations  in  this  respect  proved  correct,  and  I 
duly  called  on  the  morrow  at  a  substantial  red- 
brick house  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Albans  to  restore 
to  her  the  book  she  had  so  kindly  lent  me. 

I  had  rehearsed  a  pretty  enough  scene  for  meeting 
her  again,  and  had  thought  over  all  sorts  of  appropri- 
ate things  to  say ;  but  as  it  chanced  I  only  met  the 
maid-servant  at  her  hall  door,  to  whom  I  handed  the 
Prayer  Book  somewhat  incoherently,  I  expect,  and 
then  walked  away  rather  crestfallen  to  the  railway 
station,  and  so  back  to  London. 

lachesis,  the  middle  Goddess  of  Fate,  however, 
determined  that  we  were  to  meet  again,  this  time  in 
the  train,  where  most  providentially  I  was  there  an 
orthodox  passenger  in  a  second-class  compartment. 
Attentively  reading  some  periodical,  she  sat  opposite 
to  me  in  a  slip-carriage  leaving  St  Pancras  for  St 
Albans,  whither  I  also  was  bound,  and  one  or  two 
other  wayfarers  as  well.  After  a  few  minutes,  on 
laying  the  book  aside,  she  looked  at  me  quietly,  and 
then  asked  in  the  most  charming  manner  possible 
if  I  had  not  called  to  restore  her  book  some  two 
months  ago,  explaining  that  her  hurried  departure 
from  the  abbey  and  inability  the  next  morning  to  see 
me  were  caused  by  the  illness  of  her  mother.  So 
we  laid  aside  our  literature  and  talked,  or  rather  I 
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raved  about  the  old  fabric  until  its  towers  and  battle- 
ments drew  into  sight,  and  the  slip-carriage,  having 
undergone  a  deed  of  separation  from  its  coupled  train, 
drew  up  in  solitary  fashion  at  the  platform,  and  it  was 
time  to  ahght.  I  was  then  about  to  bid  her  adieu, 
when  with  a  frank  smile,  and  the  shghtest  hesitancy 
possible,  she  asked  if  I  would  not  care  for  some  tea 
at  her  mother's  house,  an  offer  which  I  accepted  with 
a  strange  dehght,  and  so  in  the  happiest  frame  of 
mind  possible  we  walked  together  across  the  old 
historic  town  to  her  habitation  in  St  Michael's, 
reahsing  to  the  full  that  "  there  is  nothing  half  so 
sweet  in  Ufe  as  love's  young  dream." 

I  told  her  mother,  who  was  an  invalid,  that  I  was 
only  a  poor  harum-scarum  London  apprentice,  but 
her  manner,  which  was  kind  from  the  first,  did  not 
change,  and  when  they  learned  that  I  often  came 
to  St  Albans  they  begged  that  I  would  come  again, 
and  made  me  put  down  a  date.  I  did  call  again,  and 
yet  again,  discovering  that  in  truth  both  mother  and 
daughter  really  liked  me  because  of  myself,  and  so  I 
had  but  to  enjoy  the  hours  I  passed  with  them  in 
their  simple,  pleasant  lives. 

But  to  all  this  did  my  master  greatly  object,  also 
my  father.  Both  saw  that  my  heart  was  not  really 
in  my  work,  and,  hearing  something  of  certain  railway 
escapades  as  well,  agreed  that  what  I  needed  most  was 
a  disciphne  of  a  sterner  kind  than  could  possibly  be 
found  in  a  sculptor's  studio  ;  so  they  both  determined 
that  I  should  rehnquish  the  pursuit  of  art.  I  came 
home,  and  my  St  Albans  friends  went  to  Scotland. 
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Although  as  heart-broken  and  miserable  as  a  sus- 
ceptible youth  of  eighteen  could  very  well  be,  I  still 
carried  on  a  correspondence  with  my  "  Angel  of  the 
Abbey/'  till  my  father  gently  bade  me  cease  it,  and 
turn  my  attention  to  a  career  of  arms  in  South 
Africa  instead. 

This  love  of  adventure  and  romance  had,  of  a 
surety,  given  my  father  much  uneasiness,  and  the 
scrapes  it  led  me  into  from  January  to  June  1875 
were,  as  I  now  look  back  on  them,  of  so  extraordinary 
a  nature  as  to  warrant  the  good  old  man  in  deciding 
to  send  me  abroad.  True,  my  poor  brother  Jack  fell 
ill  at  this  period,  and  never  really  recovered,  so  that 
there  would  have  been  a  difficulty  in  leaving  me,  a 
lad,  alone  in  London  at  a  very  susceptible  age  ;  so 
Expediency,  perhaps,  and  Necessity  as  her  handmaid, 
may  have  been  the  prime  causes  of  my  first  appear- 
ance in  South  Africa,  and  the  foundation  there  of  a 
family  and  a  name  subsequently,  by  myself. 
•  ••••••• 

Undoubtedly  I  did  not  care  one  little  bit  about 
London  life  as  I  found  it  then.  Whenever  I  saw  the 
blue  sky  and  clouds  floating  over  Haverstock  Hill 
and  Hampstead  I  yearned  to  be  there,  or  in  the 
sweet  country  lanes  beyond,  leading  to  Stanmore 
and  Elstree,  or  more  distant  St  Albans.  To  walk  on, 
to  explore,  to  see  new  towns  and  villages,  alone,  with 
the  true  instinct  of  a  tramp,  was,  I  fear,  thus  early  an 
impulse  strong  within  me,  and  whenever  I  could  get 
away  from  my  work  this  solitary  pedestrianism  was 
the  first  thing  to  engage  my  thoughts.     Everything 
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was  subordinate  to  this,  even  the  railway  companies, 
for  these  wanderings  far  afield  could  not,  of  course, 
be  carried  on  without  funds,  and  how  was  a  solitary 
youth,  lacking  often  a  shilling  wherewith  to  buy  a 
dinner,  able  to  effect  an  exploration,  say,  of  a  large 
section  of  the  Midlands,  without  them  ? 

These  hebdomadal  excursions  were,  however, 
regularly  carried  out  by  means  of  an  impudence  on 
my  part,  and  consequent  risk  that  I  now  tremble 
to  think  of.  My  favourite  device  was  to  travel  long 
distances  by  slow  trains,  and,  when  I  saw  a  favourable 
opportunity,  bolt  past  the  ticket  collectors,  or  race 
them  for  the  money  owing — down  the  line,  generally, 
into  ploughed  fields,  where  with  their  heavy  boots 
the  chase  was  soon  given  up  as  hopeless — till  I  got 
clear  away.  On  one  occasion  I  found  myself  late  one 
Sunday  evening  at  Leicester  and  the  last  train  for 
London  steaming  into  the  station  ;  and  in  London  I 
had  to  be  at  all  costs  the  next  morning.  It  stopped 
only  at  Wigston  Junction,  at  Bedford  (where  tickets 
were  examined),  Luton  and  then  London.  I  had 
altogether  ninepence.  For  a  few  pence  I  purchased 
a  white-coloured  first-class  ticket  to  Wigston,  but 
did  not  ahght  there.  On  the  contrary,  I  made 
myself  comfortable  with  cushions  at  the  far  end  of  the 
carriage,  and  when  pohtely  requested  at  Bedford  for 
my  ticket  sleepily  showed  the  white  pasteboard, 
risking  a  closer  examination,  dehghted  at  the 
"  London  ?  Right,  sir,"  of  the  collector,  who  did  not 
punch  tickets  in  those  days,  the  closing  door,  and 
the  movement  of  the  train  again  on  its  journey  to 
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the  metropolis.  At  Kentish  Town  all  tickets  were 
collected,  and  knowing  this  I  quickly  stepped  out  of 
the  carriage  on  to  the  platform,  and,  in  the  bustle 
caused  by  passengers,  commenced  with  an  air  of 
excitement  eagerly  looking  into  all  the  other  carriages, 
gradually  drawing  nearer  to  the  Cerberus  on  watch 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  When  I  felt  certain  he 
saw  me,  I  left  off  my  pretended  search  and,  running 
up  to  him,  asked  him,  in  a  most  disappointed  tone 
of  voice,  if  he  had  seen  an  old  gentleman  in  black, 
with  a  white  beard,  get  out,  and  on  his  declaration 
to  the  contrary  bit  my  lips  with  vexation,  and  mur- 
muring, "  He  hasn't  come,  then,"  passed  the  terrible 
collector,  and  ran  up  the  stairs.  At  the  top  I  looked 
round  and  down  at  this  hoodwinked  official,  and 
seeing  him  scanning  me  very  doubtfully  I  made  a 
face  at  him,  with  my  two  hands  extended  from  my 
nose,  and  disappeared  into  the  street,  and  so  home. 

The  only  thing  I  can  possibly  say  in  mitigation  of 
this  wickedness  is  that  my  impudence  must  have 
caused  the  railway  companies  to  become  more  alert, 
so  that  such  youthful  roguery  is  well-nigh  impossible 
to-day.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  I  ought  to  issue  a 
warning  even  now  to  scatterbrains  of  to-day  not  to 
go  and  do  likewise,  or  they  will  assuredly  get  into 
trouble. 
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CHAPTER  V 

ENROLMENT 

The  Frontier  Armed  and  Mounted  Police — Seventeen  young  Recruits — 
The  Force  under  Sir  Walter  Currie — A  Surly  Trooper — War 
Clouds— "Saddle  up" 

Seventeen  was  roughly  the  number  of  Hkely  young 
men  forming  our  own  particular  batch  of  recruits 
selected  for  this  police  force  from  the  usual  crowd 
of  applicants.  We  were  carefully  overhauled  by  the 
doctor,  and  after  that  by  the  Immigration  Agent  in 
London,  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Fuller,  who  looked  to  it 
that  our  morals  and  antecedents  would  bear  investi- 
gation and  were  all  in  order,  and,  being  so  far  satisfied, 
duly  shipped  us  off,  in  October  1875,  per  Union 
Steamship  Company's  steamer  Teuton,  to  Table  Bay, 
to  serve  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  the  above  police  force,  faithfully,  for  the  space  of 
three  years. 

Adventurous  youths  we  were  all,  selected,  it  seems, 
from  all  the  walks  in  life,  aristocratic,  common  and 
plebeian,  all  mightily  anxious  to  prove  our  adaptability 
for  the  new  life  in  front  of  us,  and  all  extremely 
ignorant  of  what  that  life  would  be.  Some  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  a  soldier's  life,  others  that  it  was 
a  soldier's  life  without  the  discipline,  and  that  being 
employed  by  the  Cape  Government  in  a  lofty  sort 
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of  manner  to  "  correct  the  Caffres,"  as  the  old-time 
orthographers  had  it,  we  should  be  very  much  a  law 
unto  ourselves. 

Certainly  the  account  I  had  received  from  my  eldest 
brother,  Bernard,  of  the  force  was  very  encouraging, 
and  apparently  quite  suited  to  the  tastes  of  all  of 
our  batch.  He  had  known  something  of  it  in  Sir 
Walter  Currie's  time,  and  of  the  old  Cape  Corps,  its 
predecessor,  as  well.  That  corps  was  composed  of 
Hottentots  and  coloured  men,  and  officered  only  by 
Europeans,  but  ours  was  wholly  white,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  native  detectives,  attached  to  each  troop. 
My  brother's  description  was  that  it  was  an  easy-going, 
pleasant  life  in  times  of  peace .  Two  or  three  men  and 
a  sergeant  would  be  quartered  in  an  out  station,  with 
Hberty  to  keep  as  many  horses  as  they  chose,  and 
could  pay  for ;  an  occasional  patrol  of  the  district 
and  visits  to  the  widely  scattered  farmers,  who  were 
always  glad  to  see  them,  was  the  order  of  the  day,  the 
said  patrol  as  often  as  not  merging  into  a  mild  shoot- 
ing expedition,  there  being  no  rules  and  regulations 
to  the  contrary  ;  indeed,  to  allow  of  the  pohceman 
replenishing  his  pot  on  these  occasions  the  Govern- 
ment had  purposely  served  him  out  a  heavy  sort 
of  blunderbuss,  one  barrel  of  which  was  smooth 
bored  for  shot,  and  the  other  rifled  for  larger  game 
— including  mankind  if  the  necessity  arose.  Of 
discipline  there  was  apparently  no  need,  for  the  days 
of  strife  were  over,  or  had  not  yet  been  reached,  and 
the  world  went  very  well  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Cape  Colony  in  those  days,  and  the  frontier  police- 
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man's  lot  was  not  an  unhappy  one.  Sir  Walter 
would  very  occasionally  take  an  inspection  tour,  but 
none  were  more  surprised  than  he  if  any  of  his  men 
were  haled  before  him  for  breach  of  discipline.  A 
delinquent  having  once  been  carpeted  for  not  having 
cleaned  his  troop  horse  or  equipments  on  saddle 
parade,  Sir  Walter  gazed  at  him  absentmindedly 
for  a  minute  or  so  and  then  said  :  "  Sergeant-Ma jor, 
fine  the  beggar  half  a-crown."     That  was  all. 

Plenty  of  willing  Kafir  boys  for  servants ;  a  cool, 
large  grass  Kafir  hut  or  rondavel  for  habitation, 
plentifully  adorned  with  guns  and  spurs  and  skins, 
a  neat  little  saddle-rack  placed  over  the  head  of  the 
bed,  where  well-soaped  saddle  and  burnished  stirrup- 
irons  and  bits  all  tastefully  arranged  would  hang, 
when  off  duty ;  lots  of  good  milk  and  mealies,  and  an 
occasional  bottle  of  real  old  "  dop  "  brandy ;  a  book- 
shelf of  thumbed  novels ;  pleasant  companions ;  easy 
days,  and  no  duty-struck  sergeant-in-charge  to  make 
unnecessary  work ;  cheap  forage,  always  heavy  in  the 
ear;  a  cheap  mess,  costing  on  the  average  three  pounds 
per  month ;  fat  horses,  and  never  less  than  two  good 
ones  to  ride ;  a  tidy  uniform  and  saddle ;  no  debts, 
and  five  shiUings  per  diem  to  keep  all  this  going— it 
sounded  the  very  thing,  to  our  ears,  and  we  were  all 
anxious  to  get  to  work  at  it  as  soon  as  might  be. 

Well,  I  at  least  found  the  reahty  during  my  first 
year  of  service  much  as  my  brother  had  described  it. 
At  Fort  Peddie,  Elands  Post— a  pretty  name  ruth- 
lessly slaughtered  for  "  Seymour  "—Windvogelburg, 
now   Cathcart;    Fort    Grey,  now   Greytown;    Fort 
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Tylden,  Fort  Beaufort, Keiskamahoek,  Queen's  Town, 
Yellow-wods,  Ibeka,  and  far  away  into  G'calekaland, 
No-man's-land,  now  Kokstad  and  Griqualand  East, 
and  on  to  the  borders  of  Natal,  this  sleepy,  rural 
mounted  policeman's  existence  held  full  sway,  its 
greatest  excitement  when  in  station  being  the  arrival 
of  an  express  rider,  who  would  come  galloping  in  with 
despatches  from  headquarters,  and  news  of  the  doings 
of  our  comrades  at  other  stations  ;  how  some  had 
"  put  in  "  for  a  transfer,  or  had  been  recommended  for 
promotion,  how  another  had  ridden  all  his  horses  dead 
lame,  and  in  consequence  was  struck  off  patrol  and 
had  to  take  on  camp  guards  and  fatigues  ;  or  how 
a  more  exuberant  one  had  ridden  his  troop  horse  at 
the  races  and  had  got  fined,  and  then  got  drunk,  and 
had  three  extra  horse  guards  whipped  into  him  for  his 
pains,  and  was  also  recommended  for  his  discharge. 

The  express  rider  on  these  occasions  was  quite  a 
celebrity,  and  was  always  well  treated,  having  in 
return  to  do  the  same  when  we  visited  his  station. 
Once,  however,  there  was  a  surly  trooper  who  would 
never  entertain  an  express,  or  anyone  else  for  the 
matter  of  that,  who  messed  by  himself,  and  was 
altogether  an  incompatible  sort  of  fellow,  so  we 
determined  one  day  to  pay  him  out. 

It  was  our  strictest  etiquette  that  if  an  express  rider 
stayed  overnight  he  should  be  offered  the  very  best 
bed  in  the  station,  even  if  its  lawful  occupant  slept  on 
the  floor.  The  surly  trooper  had  far  and  away  the 
best  bed,  in  a  nice  dry  corner,  where  the  old  thatch 
did  not  leak,  and  all  to  himself,  but  never  once  had 
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he  allowed  anyone  but  himself  to  sleep  thereon.  One 
evening  an  express  came,  shortly  after  which  the 
surly  one  went  "  down  town  "  by  himself,  never 
offering  anything  to  the  tired  rider.  On  his  return 
he  was  met  by  several  of  us  most  apologetically.  We 
were  sorry  to  inform  him  that  the  rider  had  got  a 
little  bit  drunk,  and  had  turned  in,  boots  and  spurs 
and  all,  into  the  surly  trooper's  bed.  Would  the 
surly  trooper  mind  ?  "I  call  it  a  bloomin'  piece  of 
presumption,"  said  he,  as  he  gazed  in  the  dim  light 
at  the  unconscious  form  of  the  rider,  rolled  in  his 
blanket,  just  as  he  was,  fully  dressed,  on  the  bed. 
"  D d  if  ril  have  it  !  " 

*'  You  surely  can't  turn  him  out  now/'  said  we. 
"  It  will  discredit  the  station.  Better  doss  down 
alongside  on  the  floor,  old  chap,  till  he  wakes.  Here 
are  some  spare  blankets." 

This,  with  considerable  reluctance,  and  many  oaths, 
he  did,  and  I  presume  slept  very  roughly  until  far 
after  daylight.  Then  we  heard  a  fearful  yell  of  rage, 
and  saw  a  pair  of  top-boots  and  spurs,  a  peaked  cap 
and  bolster  flying  violently  through  the  air.  The 
sleeping  express  rider  was  a  dummy  ! 

Those  were  pleasant  days  of  boon  companions, 
long  starlight  rides  through  aromatic  herbs  and  sweet, 
green  veld,  over  dizzy  mountain  passes  to  remote 
"  hoeks  "  or  valleys,  our  principal  duty  to  show 
ourselves  smart  and  active  and  to  ''  comprehend 
all  vagrom  men." 

Our  ubiquitous  wanderings  and  occasional  capture 
of  sheep-stealers  acted  as  a  suflicient  deterrent  to 
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crime,  for  with  the  acceptable  rain-bearing  winds  of 
those  days,  clouds  would  bank  up,  it  seemed,  more 
willingly  than  now,  and  pour  their  fatness  in  refresh- 
ing showers  on  the  earth,  thus  causing  plenty,  with 
no  great  need  to  steal.  Oh  !  those  off-saddhngs  at 
dawn,  when  we  raced  and  beat  the  sun  into  some 
little  mountain  dell  with  its  water-spring,  where  our 
tired  horses  would  quench  their  night's  thirst  after 
the  necessary  roll  in  a  self-selected  sand  patch,  and 
then  quietly  munch  the  sufficient  green  herbage, 
looking  gratefully  at  us.  The  breakast  fire  and  its 
curhng  smoke  ;  the  little  journey  with  our  patrol  tins 
to  the  spring  for  water;  the  making  of  the  well- 
earned  pot  of  coffee,  and  the  grilling  of  the  "cookies  " 
or  some  scraps  of  meat  over  the  scientifically  raked- 
out  ashes  of  the  brightening  fire  ;  the  repast  itself, 
and  subsequent  morning  toilet  at  the  spring,  with  the 
smallest  piece  of  soap  and  towel  imaginable,  drawn 
from  our  saddle-bags ;  the  drowsy  chat  and,  lastly, 
the  sweetest  of  naps  in  the  morning  sun,  rising 
refreshed  for  more  work  while  the  house-dwellers 
were  yet  abed. 

Those  were,  indeed,  the  pleasantest  of  days. 
Bernard,  my  dear  old  brother,  then,  had  not  been 
wrong.  I  so  well  remembered  his  leaving  us  in  1863 
at  Houghton,  when  I  was  quite  a  httle  lad,  to  accom- 
pany his  uncle,  Dr  Cotterill,  the  Bishop  of  Grahams- 
town,  to  British  Kaffraria,  as  that  diocese  was  then 
termed,  in  the  capacity  of  an  instructor  to  his  uncle's 
catechumens,  or,  in  other  words,  as  a  missionary.  The 
etymology  of  the  former  term  I  was  long  in  finding 
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out,  always  as  a  child  associating  it  and  my  brother's 
labours  with  a  species  of  lizard.  But  the  dear  fellow 
cannot  have  found  the  labours  among  catechumens 
congenial,  for  he  actually  did  enter  the  police  force 
for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  give  me  a  correct 
appreciation  of  it  from  his  accounts  of  the  life.  To 
the  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  St  John's, 
Antigua,  W.I.,  where  he  was  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  island,  in  1885,  he  always  recurred  to  his  days 
as  a  South  African  "  bobby  "  with  the  sincerest 
affection. 

But  gradually  those  happy  days  passed,  and  at 
length  were  wiped  out  altogether  with  war.  Native 
disaffection  arose ;  ominous  tidings  were  brought  in  by 
express  riders,  and  the  rumour  spread  that  when  the 
"  grass  grew  green  "  a  war  would  break  out.  And  so 
it  did.  Once  aflame,  years  elapsed  before  the  country 
knew  the  name  of  peace  again,  for  one  war  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  the  very  names  of  which  I  now 
forget.  It  seemed  to  me,  a  participator  in  some  of 
them,  that  it  would  require  one  to  be  a  diligent  student 
of  contemporary  history  to  know  at  the  time  where 
there  was  a  war  and  where  there  was  not.  So  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  the  taking  of  Adam  Kok's 
countrj^,  then  known  as  No-man's-land,  was  the  first 
exploit  I  was  engaged  in.  Then  came  the  Gaika- 
G'caleka  rebellion,  and  the  burning  of  Kreli's  Kraal. 
Afterwards  came  the  Zulu  War,  the  Northern  Border 
War,  the  first  Boer  War,  and  the  Basuto  War,  all 
packed  close  together,  and  sometimes  overlapping. 

The  end  of  our  placid  station  days  came  rather 
suddenly,  I  remember.   Some  ten  of  us  were  quartered 
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very  happily  in  the  ruined  camp  at  Windvogelburg, 
exactly  on  the  spot  where  the  Cathcart  railway 
station  now  stands.  The  farmers  and  others  in  the 
district  were  very  kind  to  us,  and  we  had  formed 
agreeable  messes,  and  were  altogether  pleasantly 
settled  down.  It  was  my  week's  turn  as  mess  cook, 
and  I  had  a  fine  roast  leg  of  mutton — a  real  roast 
— dangling  on  a  piece  of  worsted  in  front  of  the  open 
sugar-bush  fire,  and  alongside  it  an  enormous  currant 
duff  in  a  cloth,  merrily  boiling  away  in  a  three-legged 
belly-pot  of  equal  dimensions.  The  worsted,  be  it 
noted,  formed  an  excellent  non-mechanical  spit, 
as  by  its  texture  it  would  allow  the  meat  to  slowly 
twist  round  and  round  in  front  of  the  hot  coals,  for 
half-an-hour  or  so,  without  re- winding  or  attention. 
The  whole  feast  was  gradually  assuming  a  most 
appetising  look,  for  strong  hungry  policemen  at  least. 
Trooper  Milliard  and  I — he  is  a  most  worthy  civil 
commissioner  and  resident  magistrate  now,  and  has 
been  so  for  years — were  just  holding  a  consultation  as 
to  the  advisability  of  furnishing  the  mess  with  more 
plates  and  cups,  as  some  of  us  still  drank  out  of  jam- 
tins,  when  an  express  galloped  into  the  quadrangle 
and  up  to  the  orderly-room.  As  we  were  gathering 
to  hear  the  news,  Sub-Inspector  Wylde  stood  in  the 
doorway.  "  Bugler,  sound  the  fall-in !  "  he  called, 
with  suppressed  emotion  visible  on  every  feature. 

We  all  fell  in  anyhow,  some  in  shirt -sleeves,  while 
two  men  were  despatched  to  the  distant  horse  guards 
to  bring  in  the  whole  troop  at  once.  War  had  broken 
out  on  the  frontier,  and  Mr  Hope,  the  magistrate,  had 
been  murdered  ! 
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In  came  the  horses,  wild  enough  with  excitement 
(as  were  the  men),  kicking,  plunging,  and  refusing 
to  be  saddled ;  shouts  and  orders  and  countermands ; 
reckless  flinging  away  of  camp  treasures  and  para- 
phernalia in  the  mad  desire  to  be  saddled  and  ready, 
aye  ready  for  anything  when  the  next  bugle  should 
sound.     In  quick  succession  came  the  calls  : 

"Pack  up!" 

"Saddle  up!" 

"  Fall  in  beside  your  horses  !  " 

Then  the  words  of  command : 

"  Prepare  to  mount !  " 

"  Mount  !  " 

"  Take  round  by  half -sections  to  your  right  at  a 
walk ! " 

"March!" 

"  Canter  !  " 

"  Gallop  !  " 

"  Halt  !  " 

The  last  word  of  command  was  given  in  front  of 
Beck's  Store,  about  half-a-mile  from  our  suddenly 
vacated  camp.  Here  we  were  required  to  lay  in  three 
days'  rations  in  our  saddle-bags,  twenty  minutes 
being  allowed  for  this.  At  the  end  of  that  time  we 
received  the  order  to  mount,  and  commenced  the  first 
stage  of  a  long,  forced  march  to  the  frontier,  never 
seeing  our  cosy  little  camp  again,  or  the  duff,  or  the 
leg  of  mutton.  It  may  be  strange,  but,  although  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  then,  and  I 
have  had  my  fill  of  real  hardships  in  the  interval, 
I  have  never  ceased  to  think  regretfully  of  that  really 
well-roasted  leg  of  mutton,  and  what  became  of  it. 
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WAR 

Camp  Life  and  Amenities — Bad  Rations — "  Pot-leg  Trajectory  "— Battle 
of  N'Gwadana — "Down  Colony"  again — Renewed  Hostilities — 
Typhoid — Hospital  Brutalities — A  "Tommy's"  never-forgotten 
Kindness — Kafirs  prop  me  against  the  Hospital  Gate — Return  to 
the  Frontier — A  ridiculous  Eulogy 

When  on  the  warpath,  as  when  in  station,  all  our 
commissariat  arrangements  were  carried  out  exclu- 
sively by  ourselves — ^that  is,  there  were  no  camp 
cooks,  nor  anyone  indeed,  told  off,  as  in  the  army,  to 
prepare  food,  and  no  one  to  see  that  we  were  properly 
fed.  The  consequence  was  we  had  to  keep  our  wits 
about  us  sometimes  to  avoid  starvation,  and  many  a 
time  my  heart  was  sore  to  see  fine  young  fellows,  used 
to  a  club  or  drawing-room  existence  in  England, 
vainly  trying  to  assuage  the  pangs  of  hunger,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  culinary  art 
whatever,  or  even  of  how  to  light  a  fire  to  cook  with. 
Generally  the  older  hands  would,  in  compassion, 
take  one  or  more  of  these  into  their  messes,  and  teach 
them  the  necessary  arts  of  camp  life,  but  this  could 
not  always  be  done,  as  our  troop  (No.  i),  under 
Inspector  Davies,  and  afterwards  under  Inspector 
Hook,  latterly  Resident  Magistrate  of  Herschel,  would 
often  be  split  up  into  odd  detachments,  and  separated. 
I  can  imagine  no  sight  more  pathetic  than  on  a 
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driving  wet  night  to  witness  some  poor  fellow,  wet 
through,  vainly  trying  to  light  a  little  fire  to  boil 
one  small  patrol  tin  of  coffee,  failing  after  hours 
spent  in  the  attempt,  and  then  lying  down,  ex- 
hausted and  hungry,  in  his  sodden  blankets  to  gain 
some  sleep.  Yet,  till  we  were  broken  in  and  taught, 
that  was  what  most  of  us  had  to  do,  although  it 
planted  the  seeds  of  illness  and  death  in  several. 
After  being  taught  thus  to  look  out  for  ourselves, 
there  was  a  satisfaction  in  knowing  that,  however 
badly  placed,  we  had  the  knack  gotten  by  experience, 
and,  provided  we  had  any  food  at  all  to  cook,  could 
always  make  the  best  of  it. 

The  exaltation  one  of  our  corps  displayed  in  this 
connection  was  as  great  as  the  fun  we  got  out  of  it. 
An  advertisement  in  those  days  throughout  the  Home 
and  Colonial  Press  ran  as  follows: — "Extract  from  a 
letter  of  Private  Ward,  of  the  F.  A.  M.  Pohce,  South 
Africa  :  Dear  Mother, — I  should  just  like  you  to  see 
the  real  farmhouse  bread  we  bake  ourselves.  We 
use  water,  flour,  salt,  and  B.'s  baking  powder,  and 
it's  so  nice  I  really  can't  stop  eating  it."  Of  course 
Private  Ward  got  unmercifully  chaffed  by  us  over  this, 
and  his  name,  his  bread,  his  mother  and  his  appetite 
formed  the  subject  of  so  many  impudent  questions 
that  life  became  unbearable  to  him,  and  he  threatened 
to  do  grievous  bodily  harm  to  the  next  person  who 
should  dare  to  address  him  on  the  subject.  The 
climax  came  one  day  on  parade,  when  dear  old 
absent-minded,  specimen-hunting  Commandant 
Bowker,  the  officer  in  command  of   the  F.   A.    M. 
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Police,  asked  that  Private  Ward  should  be  pointed 
out  to  him,  as  he  wished  to  ask  him  a  few  questions. 
These  were  about  a  new  kind  of  camp  stove  the 
commandant  was  interested  in,  but  unfortunately 
Ward  did  not  know  this. 

"  Er— Private  Ward,"  he  said  benignantly.  "  I  hear 
that  you  have  made  some  real  farmhouse  bread " 

But  this  was  too  much  for  Ward ;  he  stuttered, 
swore,  burst  out  of  the  ranks  and  ran  away,  the  rest 
of  us  being  too  heartrent  with  laughter  to  go  after  him. 

Much  has  to  be  forgiven  the  Colonial  authorities 
of  that  time  for  lacking  to  provide  for  their  defence 
forces  when  in  the  field.  It  may  be  urged  that  we 
were  their  first  standing  army,  or  nearly  so,  and  a 
corresponding  want  of  experience  in  these  matters 
is  to  be  understood.  It  was  then  no  uncommon 
thing  to  send  a  patrol  out  with  ten  days'  rations  in 
their  saddle-bags,  and  to  keep  it  out  a  month  in  wild, 
uninhabited  country  without  thought  of  replenishing 
its  supphes.  And  such  replenishing  !  Such  supphes  ! 
A  quibbhng  over  five-eighths  of  an  ounce  of  pepper  to 
each  man,  and  he  must  be  careful  with  it ;  a  miserable 
exactitude  copied  from  some  barrack-room  sergeant- 
major,  and  well  enough  for  him,  or  in  a  gaol,  but  with 
wind  braying,  rain  pelting,  horses  kicking,  and  no- 
where to  put  the  pepper,  it  was  all  so  miserably 
illustrative  of  new-found  Colonial  red  tape  and  the 
ethics  of  the  sentry-box  method  of  warfare.  Black 
pepper  and  nothing  to  eat  it  with,  flour  and  nothing 
to  mix  it  in,  blue-bean  Rio  coffee  and  naught  where- 
with to  roast  or  grind  it,  lumps  of  raw,  hvid  meat, 
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wet  and  warm  from  a  freshly  shot  ox,  with  no  time 
allowed  to  use  the  black  pepper  in  turning  it  into 
biltong  ;  rice  and  sugar  in  homoeopathic  quantities, 
all  these  had  to  be  crammed  pell-mell  into  our  saddle- 
bags at  a  moment's  notice,  and  made  the  best  of 
during  our  brief  off-saddlings  when  on  the  war  trail. 
The  usual  expedient  with  flour  was  to  mix  it  on  a 
mackintosh,  just  between  the  shoulders,  and  wear 
the  garment  on  horseback  until  the  rain,  sun  or  wind 
had  obliterated  this  peculiar  bull's  eye,  meanwhile 
adopting  a  frame  of  mind  compatible  with,  or  in- 
different to,  anything  that  might  be  said  in  its  favour 
or  urged  against  it  by  facetious  troopers  from  behind. 

The  battle  of  N'Gwadana.  A  mixed  grass  and  bush 
country,  wild  and  steep  rolling  upland,  intersected 
with  deep  dongas,  long  waving  grass  and  impene- 
trable thicket ;  that  was  G'calekaland  at  the  time  of 
my  first  engagement.  Miles  of  solitary  waggon  road, 
and  then  Ibeka,  or  Barnet's,  as  it  was  then  called, 
just  an  isolated  trader's  store,  known  by  its  clump  of 
blue  gums  as  it  stood  out  in  solitude  away  on  the 
distant  horizon,  marking  as  it  were  the  meeting-place 
between  earth  and  sky.  Here  was  where  our  forced 
march  from  Windvogelburg  at  last  ended,  and  where 
we  were  bidden  to  form  camp,  with  our  little  patrol 
tents  pitched  in  a  double  line — tents  so  small  and 
gable-shaped  that  our  carbines,  although  this  practice 
was  strictly  forbidden,  often  did  duty  as  their  poles, 
and  two  men  living  therein  might  be  said  to  abide 
in  a  domicile  something  larger  than  a  sleeping  sack. 
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We  were  drilled  daily  by  Sergeant-Ma j or  Keys  and 
an  old  Russian  war-dog,  Konoski,  and  instructed 
hastily  in  the  rudiments  of  warfare,  an  elementary 
science  which  consisted  much  of  fighting  the  Kafirs 
as  they  fought  us,  confident  in  the  superiority  of 
our  Colts,  and  Schneider  carbines,  as  against  their 
assagais,  and  pot-leg  trajectory  ^  given  from  ancient 
blunderbusses  of  the  widest  bore.  And  yet  disaster 
overtook  us  there,  and  we  had  to  reckon  N'Gwadana 
a  severe  defeat. 

Any  advance  on  the  rudimentary  tactics  in  war  im- 
pressed on  me  by  Sergeant-Ma  j  or  Keys  I  have  never 
learned,  but  to  me  it  seems  N'Gwadana  was  lost, 
and  so  at  the  same  time  were  Sub-Inspector  Von 
Hoenen  and  a  dozen  fine  fellows  to  boot,  by  our 
overweening  confidence  in  the  terrorising  effects  of 
artillery.  No.  3  Troop  had  been  ordered  to  "  shell 
the  bush  "  in  a  certain  direction,  and  drive  out  the 
Kafirs,  but  I  fear  that  a  mere  demonstration  of  that 
nature,  very  much  like  "  dispersing  the  Boers  "  in 
the  late  war,  and  both  akin  to  throwing  stones  at  a 
cat  in  a  bush,  did  not  result  in  much.  At  all  events, 
when  we  penetrated  on  foot,  it  was  empty,  and  there- 
after recorded  as  "  cleared."  But  for  how  long  and 
for  what  good  ?  As  No.  3  Troop  regained  the  open, 
the  same  or  another  party  of  Kafirs  were  to  be  seen, 
spread  out  crescent-shaped,  advancing  towards  them, 
and  when  our  artillery  opened  fire  on  them  with  two 

^  During  this  and  previous  wars,  the  Kafirs,  by  way  of  providing  them- 
selves with  ammunition,  would  knock  off  the  cast-iron  legs  of  the  three- 
legged  belly-pots,  so  commonly  in  use  among  all  South  African  natives 
for  cooking  purposes. — H.  A.  B. 
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twelve-pounders  they  did  not  retire.  Presently 
one  of  the  gun's  limbers  broke,  and  the  other  was 
silent  for  some  reason  or  other  ;  and  before  we  could 
approach,  in  aid,  the  Kafirs  were  on  them  in  an  instant, 
with  the  result  as  told  above.  Then,  being  surrounded, 
we  with  difficulty  broke  through  and  made  our  way 
back  to  Ibeka  Camp.  Next  day  it  was  our  mournful 
task  to  go  out  with  Inspector  Hook  and  bury  our 
comrades,  and  I  shall  never  forget  that  scene,  nor 
the  body  of  one  found  some  distance  from  the  broken 
gun,  and  close  to  a  thick  clump  of  reeds,  where  he  had 
evidently  fled  in  the  vain  hope  of  escaping  notice. 

After  this  came  the  engagements  of  Umzintzani, 
Quintana  and  Malan's  Mission,  all  notable  in  their 
time,  and  all  emblazoned  on  the  escutcheons  of  the 
various  volunteer  forces  that  were  fighting  with  us 
then,  and  all  more  or  less  forgotten  now. 

The  exquisite  pleasure  after  all  these  frontier  trials 
to  retrace  our  steps  in  part  over  the  ground  of  that 
long  forced  march,  and  to  approach  Fort  Beaufort 
and  civilisation  again  !  To  discard  our  filthy  rags, 
bathe,  and  don  a  clean  new  uniform,  and  new  under- 
clothing, to  be  able  to  go  to  an  hotel  and  have  a  real 
good  square  feed,  served  by  sympathetic  feminine 
hands,  without  the  necessity  of  self-preparation,  and 
a  long  draught  of  sparkling  yellow  ale  imbibed  from 
a  shining  tankard  with  crystal  bottom  !  Then  to 
smoke  the  sweetest  of  pipes  of  peace,  and  feel  that 
this  ease  was  sent  to  us  by  Providence  in  return  for 
our  having  done  our  duty  as  empire  builders  of 
sorts,  out  there  in  Kafirland,  and   then,  tired  and 
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happy,  crawl  into  the  luxury  of  linen,  and  the  almost 
forgotten  delight  of  two  white  sheets,  and  so  snore 
out  the  watches  of  night  undisturbed  and  till  late  on 
the  morrow.  Then,  when  the  morrow  came,  to  wake 
gradually,  and  yawn  and  sit  up  and,  sleepily  observing 
young  Trooper  Busby  also  awake,  to  throw  a  pillow  at 
him,  and  ask  him  how  he  felt !  Did  he  remember  the 
time  when  he  "  chucked  "  cooking,  always  making  a 
mess  of  it,  and  yet,  desirous  to  live,  said  that  hence- 
forth he  should  go  in  for  "farinaceous  food"  that 
didn't  want  cooking,  which  meant  "blik  goederen," 
otherwise  tinned  goods,  otherwise  sardines,  potted 
salmon,  tinned  milk,  canned  beef,  preserved  ginger, 
tinned  tongues,  ptomaine  poisoning  and  a  speedy 
demise  ?  And  how,  when  this  diet  had  given  him 
a  complexion  like  the  labels  on  these  various  com- 
modities, we  had  in  compassion  again  thrown  open 
our  hearts  to  him  and  a  seat  at  our  mess,  without 
obhgation  to  cook,  but  only  to  wash  up  and  fetch 
water  and  wood,  with  an  unchecked  run  of  his  teeth 
on  the  substantial  life-giving  viands,  which  were  not 
tinned,  that  we  knew  how  to  provide  ?  "  Yes,"  he 
remembered  it  all,  "  but,  hang  it !  wasn't  THIS  jolly 
good,  hey  ?  " 

A  return  to  the  frontier  after  a  brief  spell  of  this 
luxury  of  civilisation  immersed  us  once  more  in  all 
the  hardships  of  a  campaign,  one  of  the  features  of 
which,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  the  supreme  in- 
difference of  the  Colonial  Government  as  to  whether 
its  troops  were  fed  or  not.  In  comparing  mental 
notes  and  vivid  recollections  of  that  time  with  the 
late  South  African  War,  in  which,  as  Resident  Magis- 
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trate  of  Hoopstad,  I  endured  a  nine  months'  siege 
in  that  town  with  comparative  indifference,  I  can 
dispassionately  say  that  the  lot  of  an  ordinary  soldier 
throughout  the  last-named  period  of  hostihties  was 
infinitely  superior  to  anything  that  ever  came  our 
way  in  the  earUer  campaigns  of  the  Gaika-G'caleka 
and  the  Basuto  wars.  Even  then,  as  the  old  24th 
Regiment  marched  alongside  of  us  in  the  devious 
paths  and  broken  country  of  the  then  wild  and  un- 
settled Transkei,  we  were  objects  for  their  pity  and 
furtive  help  whenever  it  was  possible  to  bestow  it. 
With  them  there  was  always  system,  and  whenever 
possible  their  camp  cooks  were  sent  on  ahead  with 
food  and  proper  utensils  to  prepare  it,  so  that  the 
men  after  a  long  march  and  wet  through  might,  at 
least,  be  sure  of  something  to  eat.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  only  what  our  saddle-bags  might  or  might 
not  contain,  after  a  long  day  doing  vidette  duty  in 
front  or  rear  of  the  column,  would  "  laager "  at 
night  anywhere  in  its  vicinity,  hungrily  and  enviously 
watching  its  camp-fires,  round  which  the  "  Tommies" 
were  drinking  hot  soup  and  eating  clean  biscuit  or 
hot  meat.  Probably  we  would  not  have  got  to  this 
laager  till  long  after  nightfall,  and  having  to  go 
blundering  about  in  the  dark  undergrowth,  trying 
to  find  water  and  gather  dry  wood,  was  so  spiritless 
a  task  on  an  empty  stomach  that  small  wonder  if  it 
were  not  given  up  by  many  of  us  for  the  alternative 
of  a  sleep  at  once,  tired  out  as  we  were,  on  the  wet 
ground. 

During  one  of  these  marches,  Lieutenant  Anstey, 
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of  the  24th  of  undying  fame,  who  was  in  charge  of  a 
detachment  sent  with  us,  asked  me  if  that  was  what 
we  always  did,  for  it  seemed,  he  said,  that  no  one 
cared  the  least  bit  about  us,  and  that  the  hardiest  of 
us  would  succumb  with  much  more  of  it.  I  replied 
that  a  commissariat  waggon  was  supposed  to  be  some- 
where in  the  country  to  supply  our  wants,  but  that  I 
had  only  seen  it  once,  four  days'  ride  away,  when  the 
flour  and  free  rations  had  long  since  run  out,  and  only 
Boer  brand}/,  which  I  shrewdly  suspected  they  had 
made  room  for,  was  on  retail  at  an  exorbitant  price 
per  glass,  and  no  one  on  this  wide  earth  to  check  the 
owner  of  it,  or  order  him  to  cease  illicit  trading. 

Lieutenant  Anstey  then  ordered  our  patrol  plenty 
of  biscuit  and  rum  that  night,  which  we  wet-through, 
tired-out  riders  thoroughly  appreciated. 

I  often  used  to  think  in  after  years,  those 
years,  of  the  "  Great  Boer  War,"  when  observing 
comfortable -looking  oblong  tins  of  biscuits,  and 
the  jam  tins  which,  when  empty,  dotted  the  veld 
or  adorned  the  railway  fences  in  the  hope  that  De 
Wet  and  his  men  would  knock  against  them  in  the 
dark,  and  so  reveal  their  whereabouts,  and  which 
still  remained  suspended  where  they  were  for  long 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  that  they  bore  ample 
evidence  as  to  the  British  soldier  not  being  left  on 
the  slightest  emergency  to  his  own  resources  for  food 
supplies,  as  we  were  ;  and  my  cutting  a  putrid  steak 
with  my  pocket-knife  from  a  drowned  ox  on  one 
occasion,  eating  a  half -warm  cock  on  another,  and  on 
a  third  trying  to  subsist  on  "  schuld-pads, "  or  tor- 
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toises,  iguanas  and  monkey-flesh — the  last  being  more 
like  cannibalism  than  anything  else  I  can  think  of, 
and  which  to  this  day  causes  me  to  shudder — were 
only  minor  events  in  a  campaign  so  carelessly  or 
ignorantly  conducted  that  it  is  small  wonder  dire 
sickness  soon  set  in,  carrying  off  so  very  many  of  my 
contemporaries  like  rotten  sheep,  and  nearly  ending 
my  own  life  as  well. 

There  is  not  the  sHghtest  doubt  now  that  the 
Gaika-G'caleka  War  was  taken  charge  of  badly  by 
the  Colonial  authorities,  and  very  badly  too ;  so  much 
so  that  they  were  constrained  at  last  to  send  a  well- 
known  brigadier-general,  rather  choleric  unfortun- 
ately, and  grown  old  on  a  peace  estabhshment,  up  to 
the  frontier  to  inquire  and  hold  a  review  and  then 
report  on  what  really  was  the  matter  with  us. 

A  wavering  line  of  F.A.M.  Police,  mixed  horse  and 
foot,  was  drawn  up  at  Ibeka,  many  of  whom  had 
never  been  on  a  commanding  officer's  parade  before, 
and  resented  it.  Trooper  A.  had  no  tunic,  and 
no  peak  to  his  cap,  and  his  horse  stood  lame. 
Trooper  F.  wore  a  meal-sack,  with  three  insertions 
for  his  head  and  arms,  which  seemed  to  us  a  service- 
able garment  heretofore,  more  so  indeed  than  my 
own.  In  addition  to  a  most  ragged  tunic,  my 
riding-breeches  having  long  gone  the  way  of  all  over- 
worked things,  I  wore  in  their  stead  a  potman's 
woollen  Cardigan  jacket,  with  my  legs  thrust  through 
its  arm-pieces,  and  the  rest  of  it  braced  up  somehow 
round  my  waist  ! 

The  general  had  heard  of  our  hard  life  and  priva- 
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tions,  and  I  do  not  think  when  he  rode  out  to  inspect 
this  Falstaff's  army  he  was  at  all  inclined  to  be 
severe.  So  he  sat  his  horse  squarely,  closed  his  eyes 
and  commenced  the  usual  barrack-square  formula 
of: 

"  Ah — yes — young  soldiers  of  the  empire — yes — 
I  may  say,  the  finest  body  of  men — ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  reviewing — credit  to  your  calling — ah," 
when  suddenly  his  eyeglass  sparkled  on  my  Cardigan. 
"My  Gad!  My  Gad!!  Sergeant-Major,  what's 
this  ?  "  said  the  general,  gazing  at  me.  "  Take 
them  away,  Sergeant-Major — take  them  all  away." 
And  he  galloped  off  the  parade  ground  in  a 
fury. 

I  suppose  we  soldier-police  were  all  "  empire 
builders  "  of  sorts  in  the  old  days,  as  well  as  during 
that  much-regarded  object  lesson,  the  late  Anglo- 
Boer  War — or  Anglo-South  African  War,  as  it  was 
significantly  termed  by  the  other  side  at  the  time. 
At  any  rate  it  was  always  personally  gratifying  to  be 
alluded  to  in  such  terms,  then  and  afterwards,  even 
if  the  phrase  came  somewhat  trippingly  from  the 
comfortably  lubricated  tongue  of  the  after-dinner 
statesman,  either  of  Home  or  Colonial  degree.  It 
was  eulogy — eulogy  dear  to  all,  and  accepted  by 
us  gratefully,  provided  we  were  assured  it  did  not 
enter  into  calculations  of  our  pay. 

Unfortunately,  and  for  long  before  the  advent  of 

the  gallant  brigadier-general,  we  had  received  but 

little  else  than  the  reverse  of  eulogy,  and  were  sadly 

in  arrear  of  our  pay,  so  we  took  his  well-meant  speech 
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in  the  best  of  humour  and  as  foreshadowing  perhaps 
the  dawn  of  better  times. 

Stricken  ill  with  typhoid — it  was  always  typhoid 
then,  as  it  was  always  "  enteric  "  later,  both  going 
by  the  name  of  "  camp  fever  "  with  us — I  lay  on  the 
ground  of  a  green-lined  hospital-tent  at  Ibeka, 
lazily  speculating  as  to  whether  I  should  live  or  die. 
Making  friends  with  some  poor  chap  next  to  me  one 
day,  petulantly  angry,  the  next,  at  the  coarse  way 
the  attendant  hauled  him  out  by  the  feet,  feebly  ex- 
postulating at  them  not  to  do  so,  as  the  man  was  sick, 

and  getting  the  coarser  reply,  "  Sick  be  d ,  he's 

dead,"  succeeding  unconsciousness,  awakening  to 
vacancy  and  a  dim  knowledge  of  surrounding  squalor, 
filth,  damp,  and  the  absence  of  any  of  the  slightest 
of  medical  comforts,  even  to  such  palliatives  as  gruel 
or  sago.  Awakening  also  to  the  fact  that  the  tent 
leaked,  and  to  the  humihating  story,  disjointedly 
jerked  out,  that  the  few  pounds  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment had  voted  for  our  medical  aid,  in  distant  Cape 
Town,  had  mostly  been  invested  in  whisky  by 
certain  scientists  at  our  end,  the  only  evidence  of 
which  reached  us  in  the  shape  of  an  extreme  bulging  of 
the  green-lined  tent  one  night  above  my  head  as  I  lay 
on  my  sick  pallet  on  the  ground,  a  protuberance  that 
was  caused  by  the  medico  in  charge  of  us  having 
helplessly  fallen  among  the  guy -ropes,  and  unable  to 
extricate  himself  until  carried  away  at  dawn  by  his 
satellites. 

Still  ill,  a  bad  journey  awaited  me,  alone  with  a 
Kafir  driver  and  leader  in  an  empty  ox-waggon,  as 
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far  as  Kei  Road  railway  station,  en  route  to  the  Gray 
Hospital  at  King  William's  Town.  I  have  seen 
great  stoicism  in  that  race  when  wounded,  and 
understood  their  want  of  susceptibility  to  pain,  but 
certainly  did  not  appreciate  it  on  this  occasion. 

As  regards  their  stoicism,  once  during  the  war, 
Mahdi,  one  of  our  detectives,  being  mortally  wounded, 
called  all  his  friends  round  him,  and  sat  quietly  giving 
directions  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  property,  by  word 
of  mouth,  which,  be  it  said,  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter  after  his  death.  I  could  not  believe  he  was 
seriously  wounded,  as  I  saw  him  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  a  circle  of  listeners.  Presently,  however,  he  said 
that  he  had  quite  finished,  and  asked  all  if  they 
clearly  understood.  On  their  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  he  said  simply :  "  Then  I  think  I  will  die 
now,"  and,  composing  himself  on  the  ground,  quietly 
passed  away. 

Foremost  of  the  impressions  of  that  waggon  and 
train  journey  on  my  mind  is  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
kindness  of  a  "  Tommy  "  of  the  Connaught  Rangers, 
who,  equally  ill,  gave  me  his  greatcoat  in  order  to 
keep  me  from  the  alternate  shivering  fits  in  the 
train  from  Kei  Road,  and  out  of  his  small  store  of 
money  purchased  me  hot  cocoa  and  biscuits  at  the 
refreshment-room  and  bade  me  eat  them,  sympa- 
thetically cursing  meanwhile  the  slackness  of  "  my 
Government  "  in  sending  me,  ill  and  unattended, 
from  the  front  in  an  open  transport  waggon,  and 
the  general  carelessness  displayed  in  every  matter 
concerning  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  its  men. 
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You  were  a  good  Samaritan,  "  Tommy,"  and  my  heart 
goes  out  to  you  for  it,  although  it  is  years  ago,  and 
you  were  laid  not  so  long  after  in  a  hasty  grave  at 
Isandhlwana,  along  with  Anstey,  Melville  and  Cogill, 
heroes  of  that  later  war,  and  others,  whose  names  are 
cherished  while  remembrance  itself  shall  last. 

My  good  Samaritan  having  to  leave  me  at  Blaney 
Junction  for  East  London,  I  journeyed  on  alone  to 
King  William's  Town,  and,  being  too  weak  to  sit  even, 
was  placed  on  a  heap  of  condemned  tents  piled  up 
in  a  compartment.  These  at  King  William's  Town 
station  were  unceremoniously  pulled  from  under  me, 
and  I  fell  out  of  the  carriage  on  them  helplessly  as 
they  lay  on  the  platform.  I  was  at  once  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  sympathetic  ladies,  and  at  last  enter- 
tained a  dawning  hope  that  my  troubles  were  well- 
nigh  over. 

"  He's  from  the  front — and  wounded  !  Poor 
fellow,"  and  one  of  them  in  kindliest,  sweetest  com- 
passion knelt  over  me.  "  My  poor  fellow,  are  you  in 
much  pain  ?     Where  are  you  wounded,  poor  man  ?  " 

I  had  as  much  regard  for  truth  then  as  I  have  now, 
but  to  this  day  have  I  felt  how  very  awkward  it  was 
then  to  have  to  confess  that  I  was  not  wounded  at  all. 

"  Fever,"  I  gasped. 

Her  evident  alarm  at  this  not  very  diplomatic 
disclosure  of  mine,  and  gradual  withdrawal  from  me 
with  her  friends,  convinced  me  that  it  was  done  as  a 
precaution  against  possible  contagion ;  nevertheless  I 
felt  very  bitter  at  being  thus  left  to  my  fate.  After 
half-an-hour  or  so  I  managed  to  stagger  to  my  feet 
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and  get  out  of  the  now  deserted  station  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hospital,  but,  alas  !  I  had  not  crawled 
half-a-dozen  steps  before  two  Kafirs,  supposing  me 
drunk,  robbed  me  of  my  Samaritan  Tommy's  over- 
coat— all  I  had — but  with  some  sort  of  grim  humour, 
or  faint  scintillation  of  humanity  after  all,  carried  me 
onwards  in  the  dusk,  and,  propping  me  up  against 
the  doors  of  the  hospital,  they  rang  the  bell  and  then 
ran  away.  My  discovery  there  by  the  janitor,  who, 
when  his  mind  was  also  disabused  of  the  idea  of  my 
intoxication,  and  I  was  taken  in  and  put  to  bed,  and 
only  after  months  pulled  back  to  health  by  the  skill 
of  Dr  Darley-Hartley  are  mere  details,  which,  though 
indelibly  printed  on  my  brain,  can  be  of  no  particular 
interest,  I  should  imagine,  to  the  reader. 

They  are  details,  however,  which  at  the  time  in- 
duced me  not  to  remain  any  longer  than  my  stipulated 
three  years  in  the  force,  being  mistrustful  of  "  my 
Government  " — >as  the  Samaritan  Tommy  had  it — 
and  particularly  so  when,  on  return  to  the  frontier 
after  my  cure  by  Dr  Hartley,  I  found  all  my  com- 
rades of  No.  I  Troop,  with  but  an  exception  here  and 
there,  cast  into  prison  because,  forsooth,  the  Govern- 
ment had  decreed  without  heed,  or  the  use  of  the  oil 
of  understanding,  "  Ye  are  now  policemen,  hence- 
forth shall  ye  all  be  soldiers  "  ;  whereat  they,  remem- 
bering the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Currie  and  peace,  as 
also  the  terms  upon  which  they  were  engaged  by  Mr 
Fuller  in  London,  revolted,  and  refused  to  draw 
their  pay,  or  sign  their  pay-sheets,  as  Cape  Mounted 
Riflemen,  the  new  name  given  to  them,  without 
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liberty  first  of  all  being  given  them  to  claim  their 
discharge. 

And  so,  as  my  period  of  service  had  elapsed,  I 
claimed  mine,  which  was  nevertheless  given  me  as  a 
rifleman,  and  journeyed  back  to  civilisation  with  one 
Fred  Harrington,  and,  lo  !  as  I  passed  the  Breakwater 
Convict  Station  at  East  London  I  saw  my  poor 
former  comrades  there  at  work  with  picks  and  shovels 
and  barrows,  and  all  of  them  wore  trousers  and 
shirts  and  hats  ugly  in  the  extreme,  and  marked  with 
broad  arrows,  and  had  a  convict  guard  with  a  rifle 
stationed  over  them  !  Whereupon  my  heart  and 
Harrington's  heart  were  full  against  our  late  em- 
ployers, the  Government,  that  such  treatment  should 
be  awarded  the  men  who  had  fought  for  them ;  so 
surreptitiously  purchasing  several  pounds  of  tobacco 
and  some  clay  pipes  we  conveyed  it  to  them  through 
a  hole  in  the  fence  when  the  convict  guard  was  pur- 
posely not  looking,  and  then,  Hke  the  Kafirs  who  rang 
the  hospital  bell,  we  ran  away  ! 
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PEACE 

Good-bye  to  the  old  F.  A.  M.  P.— "Art"  and  Tombstone  Letter-cutting— 
Exploring  Capetown— Harrington  sails  for  Chile— The  Old,  Old 
Story — My  First  Wreck— Glamour  of  the  Diamond  Fields — Trans- 
port Riding — The  Romance  of  the  Road — Early  Cape  Railways — 
Affection  for  Mules — Dangers  of  the  Road— I  embark  on  Fish — 
My  Pockets  bulge  with  Gold 

That  last  journey  from  the  frontier  held  its  regrets. 
I  was  sorry  to  go,  but  at  twenty-one,  with  the  world 
as  yet  unexplored,  I  did  not  realise  or  appreciate 
then  the  absolute  truth  of  the  maxim,  "  Take  a 
thing  and  stick  to  it."  Two  young  men  I  left  behind 
me  did — Herbert  Sloley  and  Nolan  Neylan.  Both 
stuck  to  the  unpromising  life  I  have  tried  to  describe, 
both  ploughed  their  way  on  without  a  break  in  their 
service,  and  to-day  the  former  is  Sir  Herbert  Cecil 
Sloley,  K.C.M.G.,  Resident  Commissioner  of  Basuto- 
land,  and  Neylan  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Cape 
Mounted  Riflemen. 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  being  determined  to  see  the 
whole  world,  have  in  the  interim  accomplished  a  good 
deal  of  my  desire,  and,  although  I  now  draw  an  extra- 
ordinary satisfaction  from  it,  cannot  forget  that 
passage  of  William  Shakespeare  in  which  he  speaks 
of  those  who  spend  all  their  substance  in  seeing  other 
people's  lands,  the  only  set-off  to  this  in  my  instance 
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being  that  such  seeing  has  given  me  much  to  admire, 
but  nothing  to  envy. 

The  spirit  and  romance  of  art  not  being  quite 
knocked  out  of  me  by  the  rough  Hfe  I  had  led,  I 
entertained  dreams  of  success  in  the  new  land  I  trod, 
as  against  the  confined  experiences  of  Fleet  Street 
and  the  Hampstead  Road.  I  was  of  age,  and  had  a 
few  hundreds  to  my  account ;  so  I  determined  that  I 
would  settle  in  some  Colonial  cathedral  city  and  make 
a  name  at  it ;  for,  all  my  experiences  having  been  on 
the  frontier,  I  did  not  know  anything  to  the  contrary. 
And  so,  my  heart  burning  with  hope  and  anticipation, 
I  slowly  journeyed  down  on  horseback,  accompanied 
part  of  the  way  by  Neylan,  on  duty,  who  looked  at  me 
regretfully,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Why,  of  course,"  said  I,  "  Grahamstown  has  its 
cathedral.  My  uncle  was  bishop  there,  and  there 
must  be  heaps  of  openings  for  a  sculptor,  or  in  Cape 
Town.  Churches  are  being  built  everywhere,  and 
new  dioceses  formed.  So  if  I  can't  get  along  in  my 
profession  I  must  be  a  fool  !  " 

At  Trumpeter's  Drift  I  bade  Neylan  good-bye  most 
sorrowfully,  and  as  I  stood  watching  him  galloping 
along  the  dusty,  bush-clad  road  my  heart  yearned  to 
go  after  him  and  rejoin  the  hardy,  happy  set  of  fellows 
whose  society  I  had  so  enjoyed  for  the  past  three  years. 
But  remembering  the  shameful  treatment  as  felons 
they  were  then  receiving,  and  feeling  that,  once  having 
set  my  hand  to  the  plough,  it  was  mere  pusillanimity 
to  turn  back,  with  the  best  heart  I  could  summon  I 
watched  him  out  of  sight,  and  then  resumed  my 
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solitary  journey  to  Grahamstown.  There,  to  sum- 
marise, I  found  my  conceptions  of  an  artistic 
career  entirely  at  fault,  not  only  as  regards  the  city 
and  its  cathedral,  a  plain  and  unpretentious  fane 
enough,  but  with  South  Africa  as  a  whole,  which  of 
necessity  stopped  short  at  the  joiner  and  mason, 
leaving  the  embellishments  of  the  wood-carver  and 
sculptor  in  stone  entirely  in  abeyance,  or  faintly 
copied,  at  best,  in  plaster  and  stucco.  And  so  my 
high  ideals  of  an  artistic  career  in  South  Africa  ended 
one  bright  morning  in  a  worthy  stonecutter's  yard, 
the  master  of  which  explained  most  patiently  to  me 
how  art  matters  stood  in  this  land  of  my  adoption, 
and  concluded  by  offering  me  a  job  at  letter-cutting 
on  a  tombstone,  which  I  thanked  him  sincerely  for, 
but  declined. 

At  Port  Elizabeth  I  rejoined  Harrington,  glad 
enough  of  a  companion  to  chat  over  old  times  with, 
and  plan  anew.  He  intended  to  journey  back  to 
South  America  via  Cape  Town,  if  a  vessel  could  be 
found  leaving  that  port,  so  I  decided  to  accompany 
him  as  far  as  Cape  Town.  I  think  both  of  us  felt 
rather  like  two  young  savages  emerging  for  the  first 
time  out  of  their  bush  fastnesses  to  within  sight  of 
the  white  man's  town.  The  delights  of  a  civilised 
life  were  still  strong  within  us,  and  an  easy  satisfaction 
now  accrued  that  we  need  not  forage  for  or  cook  our 
own  breakfasts,  or  perforce  have  to  don  a  Cardigan 
jacket  in  lieu  of  the  other  indispensable  garments 
usually  worn.  Passers-by  looked  at  us  with  some 
interest,  and  we  began  to  feel  that  we  were  of  some 
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account  in  the  world  after  all.  We  entered  in  care- 
lessly here  and  there,  buying  whatever  was  pressed 
upon  us,  and  instead  of  going  to  a  proper  tailor 
bought  ready-made  suits,  pleased  with  their  appear- 
ance in  a  handglass,  and  oblivious  altogether  of 
their  cut  behind,  a  cut  so  inappropriate  for  lanky 
youths,  and  so  short,  that  certain  fellow-passengers 
alluded  to  us  as  the  two  "shavers." 

But  what  cared  we,  we  were  going  to  taste  life; 
we  were  going  to  Cape  Town,  that  great  city 
and  seat  of  Government  —  a  city  we  had  heard 
of  so  much  over  frontier  camp -fires,  and  had 
seen  or  knew  so  little  about  !  We  were  going 
to  explore  it  and  its  environs,  its  shipping  and 
people  and  stern  gaunt  mountains,  oak  and  pine 
avenues,  its  quaint  Dutch  life,  vineyards  and  wine- 
shops, and  then,  satiated  with  its  pleasures,  still  in 
our  "  shavers,"  seek  out  some  barque  or  clinker- 
built  caravel  to  carry  us  over  sunny  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  seas  to  Mexillones  in  far-off  Chile.  For  even 
then  the  romance  of  that  land,  told  me  by  Harrington 
and  other  adventurous  young  men  who  had  come 
thence  to  South  Africa,  had  laid  a  strong  hold  upon 
me,  and  sooner  or  later  I  knew  that  it  would  draw  me 
thither.  But  not  then,  although  one  day  a  tub- 
nosed  old  Dutch  hooker  did  drop  anchor  in  Table 
Bay,  bound  in  ballast  for  Mexillones  and  North 
ChiHan  ports,  and  it  bore  away  my  friend  Harring- 
ton, but  not  myself,  for  great  acts  of  destiny  then 
came  about — acts  that  lay  behind  a  woman's  sweet 
smile. 
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"Trajo  pajillas  y  plumas 
Para  formar  aquel  nido 

Y  al  final  void  su  hembra 

Y  quedo  el  nido  vacio." 

That  is  to  say,  "  I  brought  straws  and  feathers  to 
form  a  nest,  and  at  the  end  its  female  flew,  and  now 
it  stays  empty." 

A  stiff  north-west  breeze  had  been  blowing  steadily 
into  Table  Bay  for  some  days,  and  the  old  Dutch 
hooker,  although  she  had  hoisted  her  Blue  Peter  just 
before  the  commencement  of  it,  was  unable  to  beat 
her  way  out  of  the  bay,  and  set  sail  for  South  America. 
Harrington  was  on  board,  most  certainly  eating  his 
heart  out  with  the  rest  of  the  crew  at  this  unavoidable 
delay;  and  although  I  bade  him  good-bye  when 
he  put  off  from  the  jetty  in  a  boat,  with  his  bag 
and  some  South  African  curios,  to  go  on  board, 
I  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  again, 
for  I  was  rather  lonely,  and  missed  him  now,  besides 
feeling  that  the  tedious  moments  of  a  protracted 
departure  might  be  enlivened  a  little  by  my  visit. 

The  breeze  moderating,  I  set  off  in  a  small  row 
boat,  hired  from  a  Malay  fisherman,  and  as  I  was 
then  only  just  recovering  from  a  revolver-shot  wound, 
which  had  pierced  the  palm  of  my  right  hand,  I  took 
with  me  as  crew  two  school  lads,  who  were  idling  by, 
anxious  for  adventure,  relying  on  the  use  of  my  left 
hand,  if  emergency  arose.  In  this  fashion  we  reached 
the  vessel,  and  with  some  difficulty  I  scrambled  on 
board. 
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"  Hullo  !  Changed  your  mind,  have  you  ?  "  said 
Harrington,  with  a  grin ;  "  and  coming  with  us  after 
all,  hey  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  know  I'd  like  to,  but — "  I  answered, 
turning  and  casting  my  eyes  in  the  direction  of  Table 
Mountain. 

"  Ah,  I  see,  you  youthful  Mohammed,  but  I  won't 
try  to  dissuade  you  from  your  mountain,  or  the  little 
brown -eyed  lady  who  lives  at  the  foot  of  it.  How's 
your  hand,  by  the  way  ?  " 

"  Much  better,  thanks.     Mending  nicely." 

"  I  saw  her  doctoring  it  for  you,  old  chap,  so  I 
knew  how  it  would  be." 

"  How  will  it  be  ?  "  cried  I  joyously,  awaiting  his 
prophecy. 

"  Oh — ah — well,  I  daresay  she'll  have  you — don't 
grin,  I  say — and  you'll  be  very  happy.  But  you've 
got  the  rover's  eye,  mind  ;  and  I  shouldn't  be  in  the 
least  surprised  to  see  you  on  the  Pacific  coast  some 
day,  knocking  about — knocking  about  as  we  all  do. 
There's  going  to  be  a  big  row  between  Chile  and  Peru ; 
and  if  this  old  hooker  makes  any  time  at  all  I  may  be 
there  to  lend  a  hand  before  it  is  all  over.  Can't  I 
persuade  you  to  come  ?  They  all  know  me  there,  and 
we  could  turn  our  Cape  Police  experiences  to  good 
account.  It's  a  pity  to  waste  all  that.  Come  ! 
You'd  be  Teniente  Broome  in  a  week  ;  Capitan  in  a 
month,  and  Coronel  Broome  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  lots  of  decorations,  with  any  sort  of  luck  at  all  ; 
and  I'd  teach  you  the  idiom  properly  on  board  this 
old   tub,   while   we   are    slopping    across.     Vamos, 
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amigo  mio,  vamos  !  "  And  he  seized  me  enthusi- 
astically by  the  arm. 

But  I  still  looked  at  Table  Mountain,  and  shook 
my  head,  this  time  decisively. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh.  "  Where  the 
treasure  is,  there  will  the  heart  be  also.  It's  no 
use  arguing  against  love." 

In  after  years  I  recalled  to  mind  this  conversation. 
Perusing  a  South  American  journal  I  came  across  a 
vivid  description  of  that  conflict  between  the  two 
repubhcs,  still  fresh,  perhaps,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
where  the  battleships  Huascar  and  Esmeralda  first 
gave  witness  to  the  world  of  the  effect  of  the  more 
modern  system  of  naval  warfare,  and  in  turning  to 
the  landward  achievements  of  that  conflict  I  read 
with  pleasure  of  the  heroic  stand  made  by  one  Coronel 
Federico  Harrington,  of  the  ChiHan  army,  against 
long  odds  and  short  commons,  in  the  arid  region 
of  Antofagasta — a  plucky  resistance  and  eventual 
victory,  engendered  by  years  of  hard  training  and 
many  experiences  against  "  Los  Cafres,"  at  the 
"  Cabo  de  Buena  Esperanza,"  whence  he  had  arrived 
only  a  few  months  before. 

"  Here's  the  captain,"  said  Harrington,  as  a  squat 
individual,  in  appearance  like  a  mahogany  log, 
rolled  into  view,  "  and  your  own  crew  of  two  boys. 
I  think  he  wants  to  speak  to  you." 

"  I  vos  teenk  yous  kom  in  de  neek  of  time,"  said 
the  mahogany  one,  addressing  me.   "  De  veend  is  now 
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fair,  and  ve  s'all  go.  Veel  yous  not  now  go  over- 
board!— .ashore,  I  means  ?     Yous  boat  iss  retty." 

So  with  parting  good  wishes  I  clambered  again 
over  the  rail,  and  down  the  ship's  quarter  into  my 
boat.  Looking  towards  the  mountain  again,  I  saw 
its  top  flecked  with  light,  hazy  clouds,  and  elsewhere 
a  clear  blue  sky,  sure  sign,  as  the  captain  knew,  of  an 
approaching  change  in  the  weather.  Indeed,  whilst  I 
was  on  board  it  had  fallen  a  calm,  and  now  the  waters 
of  the  bay  were  capped  with  little  white  horses, 
tossing  their  spray  in  an  opposite  direction,  driven 
by  the  increasing  south-east  breeze  from  the  moun- 
tain, which  from  the  rapidly  darkening  aspect  of  its 
long  straight  sky-line  foretold  the  approach  of  a 
black  south-easter,  a  terrible  wind  for  all  save  out- 
going craft  clear  of  their  moorings. 

Away,  astern  of  my  little  boat,  the  clank  of  the 
capstan  on  the  old  Dutch  hooker  had  ceased,  and 
with  her  anchor  safely  stowed  in-board  she  stood 
away  under  top-sails  and  jib,  with  the  freshening 
breeze,  on  the  first  course  of  her  long  two-ocean 
journey. 

My  two  lads  were  pulling  an  oar  each  as  hard  as 
possible,  but  it  seemed  that  with  a  head  wind  like 
this  we  made  scarcely  any  progress,  and  I  could  see 
from  my  seat  in  the  stern  that  they  were  getting 
frightened  and  exhausted.  The  mountain  was  now 
covered  with  dark  vapour  rolling  furiously  down  its 
precipitous  sides,  and  the  wind  came  in  furious  puffs 
that  bade  me  expect  that  hurricane,  the  black 
south-easter,  dreaded  by  all.     Hastily  ordering  the 
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boys  to  double-bank  the  port  oar,  I  seized  the  other 
with  my  uninjured  hand,  and  so  kept  the  frail  boat 
with  her  head  to  the  wind.  At  last  we  managed  to 
pull  into  calmer  water  under  the  lea  of  the  inner 
breakwater  and  dock  entrance,  where  the  two  boys 
hastily  scrambled  ashore,  glad  to  have  escaped  with 
their  Uves.  I  asked  them  to  fasten  the  boat's  painter 
to  one  of  the  wharf  timbers  and  go  to  seek  assistance, 
for  I  was  unable  to  take  her  unaided  to  the  jetty 
whence  we  had  originally  embarked. 

After  my  exertions  I  felt  at  least  entitled  to  reward 
myself  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  to  rest  my  damaged 
hand  until  assistance  came.  Alas  !  no  sooner  was 
the  pipe  well  ahght  than  I  discovered  to  my  horror 
that  I  was  adrift  again,  and  with  the  swirl  of  the 
south-easter,  rapidly  moving  out  into  the  bay  once 
more.  The  boys  had  not  properly  made  fast  the 
boat  rope,  and  neither  they  nor  anyone  else  could 
be  seen.  Directly  I  stood  up  in  the  boat  to  take 
observations,  the  wind  utilising  me  as  a  sail  whistled 
past  me,  sending  the  boat  farther  on  in  its  hazardous 
course  at  redoubled  speed.  But  to  sit  there  doing 
nothing  was  madness  !  Seizing  an  oar  with  the  good 
hand  and  one  with  the  bad,  I  strove  frantically  to  pull 
the  boat's  head  round  to  the  jetty  once  more.  The 
only  apparent  result  was  to  pull  open  my  wound 
afresh,  and  in  the  agony  of  it  to  drop  one  oar.  Then 
indeed  was  I  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
drifting  rapidly  towards  the  Blaauwberg  beach  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bay.  I  did  not  know  what 
would  happen  to  me  there,  so  half-drowned  in  the 
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biting  spray,  resigned  myself  to  my  fate.  Presently 
the  boat,  fetching  up  in  shoal  water,  capsized,  and  I 
found  myself  in  the  sea — .three  feet  deep  and  a  sandy 
bottom  !  I  waded  very  ingloriously  ashore,  utterly 
exhausted,  and  lay  down  faint  on  the  wet  sands  to 
regain  breath  and  ease  my  wound.  Here  I  was 
found  by  the  Malay  owner  of  the  boat,  who  came 
rushing  up  on  horseback  and  seemed  extremely  put 
out  at  my  appearance.  He  said  in  Dutch  :  "  What 
the  devil  is  it,  master,  that  makes  you  lie  there 
smoking  your  pipe  on  the  sand,  when  my  boat 
and  oars  out  there  are  floating  away  to 
h — heaven." 

I  hastily  put  my  hand  to  my  mouth.  It  was  true. 
There  was  the  pipe,  wet  and  out,  and  half  bitten 
through,  that  I  had  too  contentedly  put  in  my  mouth 
at  the  dock  entrance,  before  all  these  later  disasters 
had  happened  to  me  ! 

And  so  I  wended  home.  Here  was  I,  wounded 
first,  now  "  shipwrecked  " — a  double  reason  for 
seeking  that  sweet  compassion  I  so  greatly  valued, 
and  which  was  so  charmingly  bestowed  ;  and  which 
ere  long  ended  in  my  engagement  and  marriage  with 
that  best  of  all  little  ladies,  my  own  dear  one  of  the 
tender  brown  eyes,  a  union  that,  if  anything  could, 
should  have  put  a  seal  on  my  inveterate  propensity 
for  roaming,  but  which,  alas  !  did  not  do  so  till  too 
late,  for  with  the  buzz  of  Kimberley  in  our  ears 
during  those  early  days  of  the  diamond  fields  I 
do  not  think  anyone  willingly  sat  still  in  Cape 
Colony.     The  glamour  of  wealth  untold  attracted 
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everyone,  so  I  too  must  needs  make  my  way  thither, 
hoping  greatly,  fearing  naught. 

Yes,  I  would  go  to  the  diamond  fields  and  make 
my  fortune.  Then  on  one  of  those  purple  mountain 
slopes  of  Drakenstein  I  would  take  a  wine  farm,  and 
live  beneath  the  shade  of  its  oaks.  Busy  with  my 
vineyards  and  fruits,  I  would  settle  down  with  my 
darling  wife  there,  in  perfect  bliss. 

The  romance  of  the  road  ! 

In  1879  the  diamond  fields  were  a  long  way  off 
Cape  Town,  and  to  most  minds  bulked  as  a  marvel- 
lous city  on  the  fringe  of  the  shadowy  and  imperfectly 
known  north.  Away,  farther  north,  Lawrence  van 
der  Byl's  first  exploring  party  had  not  yet  started 
for  the  Mashona  country ;  Rhodesia  was  as  yet  un- 
known ;  people  spoke  vaguely  of  Bechuanaland  and 
Khama's  country,  and  to  mention  the  Zambesi  was 
to  utter  a  far  cry  indeed.  Any  geographic  parallel 
beyond  that  was  relegated,  in  the  ordinary  mind,  to 
the  exploits  of  Stanley  and  Livingstone,  and  people 
at  the  Cape  were  content  to  get  their  information 
of  those  parts  mainly  by  means  of  the  home  papers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  were  something  of  a  traveller 
if  you  made  up  your  mind  to  face  the  Karoo,  or  Great 
Karoo,  as  it  was  termed  in  those  days.  "  Off  to  the 
Karoo  "  was  an  expression  signifying  a  far  journey, 
a  "  trekking  "  away  beyond  the  rail-end,  perhaps 
as  far  as  Beaufort  West,  remote  enough  then,  when 
the  twenty-mile  peg,  or  Hex  River  East,  as  it  now  is, 
was  the  rail-end  in  question.  They  were  the  days  of 
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new  things  and  of  much  exploration  ;  you  got  into  a 
train  at  Cape  Town  at  seven-thirty  a.m.,  and  late  in 
the  evening,  tired  out,  you  were  besought,  as  the 
train  went  no  farther  that  day,  and  not  unwillingly, 
to  break  your  journey  and  rest  at  Freislich's  Hotel, 
standing  somewhere  comfortably  under  the  oaks  at 
Worcester,  where  you  were  attended  to  carefully  by 
old  black  Anthony,  and  roused  betimes  by  him  next 
morning  to  continue  your  journey  to  the  twenty-mile 
peg  aforesaid,  or  on  to  Wouter  de  Vos's  ostrich  farm 
at  Hex  River. 

You  were  glad  to  get  there,  for  the  railway  car- 
riages hurt  your  back,  and  they,  after  leaving  Cape 
Town,  had  stopped  and  "backed  and  filled"  at 
Papendorp  Station,  now  known  as  Woodstock,  and 
at  every  other  station  en  route,  for  the  half-hour  to- 
gether. Instead  of  the  long  comfortable  "  bogies  "  of 
to-day,  you  rode  in  short  four-wheeled  buck- jumping 
little  things,  good  as  compared  to  the  post -cart  seat 
you  would  afterwards  occupy,  but  somewhat  nig- 
gardly withal,  and  designed  strictly  for  economy. 

Thus,  you  would  find  your  carriage  door  with  the 
one  word  "  Class  "  painted  boldly  on  it,  and  above 
that  word  two  brass  screws  only.  On  these  screws 
could  be  hung  by  slots  at  will  certain  tin  japanned 
plates,  bearing  the  superscription,  in  the  same  bold 
type,  "First,"  "Second"  or  "Third,"  and  to  make 
the  compartment  inside  tally  with  whatever  tin  plate, 
or  class,  you  elected  to  travel,  the  stationmaster 
would  place  or  remove  the  cushions  appertaining 
thereto.     *'  First  "  would  thus  be  apportioned  two 
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cushions,  one  for  the  back  and  one  lor  the  seat 
with  a  strip  of  carpet  as  well  ;  "  second,"  one 
cushion  only,  and  that  for  the  seat  ;  and  "  third," 
no  cushions  at  all,  only  the  bare  boards. 

Then  would  you  accept  with  gratitude  Mr  Philip 
Knee  the  traffic  manager's  cordial  invitation  to  ride 
with  him  in  his  little  one-seated  coupe,  permanently 
fitted  at  the  end  of  one  of  these  buck-jumping  car- 
riages, and  upholstered  in  real  leather.  All  of  which 
have  long  since  disappeared,  though  none  too  soon, 
for  facetious  passengers  used  to  ring  the  changes 
between  cushions  and  tin  plates  and  mats,  when  not 
observed,  to  the  ticket  examiner's  utter  distraction. 

At  the  twenty-mile  peg,  Gibson  Brothers'  Red  Star 
Line  of  passenger  coaches,  or  the  Inland  Transport 
Co.'s,  or  Cobb  &  Co.'s  coaches,  or  Gerringh  & 
Wolhuter's  Union  Line  would  meet  and  convey  you 
in  three,  four  or  more  days  to  the  diamond  fields, 
and  you  would  pay  some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
sovereigns  for  your  seat,  and  would  get  a  bed  for 
a  few  hours  every  night  at  some  wayside  hotel  or 
accommodation-house ;  but  as  cool  night  travelling  was 
less  hard  on  the  cattle,  you  would  not  indulge  over- 
much in  that  very  doubtful  luxury,  where  the  sheets 
were  like  tombstones,  in  that  they  were  reminiscent 
of  those  who  had  departed  and  gone  before,  but  would 
determine  on  a  good  long  rest  when  you  got  to  your 
journey's  end.  The  strange  thing  was  that,  when  you 
did  get  there,  you  would  not  appear  to  want  it,  so 
marvellous  is  the  exhilarating  climate  of  the  Karoo. 

My  frontier  police  service  had  easily  gained  for  me 
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a  desk  in  the  Government  Engineering  Department, 
as  a  clerk  at  Cape  Town  railway  station,  under  the 
able  rule  of  Mr  Brounger,  and  in  the  pleasant  com- 
panionship of  Captain  Whindus,  H.  V.  Simkins,  the 
athlete,  Hodgson,  Kay,  T.  G.  Ross,  De  Vries,  and 
several  others,  and  there  was  no  specific  reason  why 
I  should  not  have  stayed  on  there,  and  become  in 
time  a  portly  and  respected  member  of  Cape  society, 
and  with  the  chances,  nay,  certainties,  then  of  making 
influential  friendships  have  risen  in  the  service  as 
so  many  of  my  compatriots  did.  But  no  ;  the  money 
1  had,  seemed  to  be  burning  a  hole  in  my  pocket,  and 
a  life  at  the  desk  in  a  room  over  the  main  entrance 
to  the  station  was  to  me,  after  the  veld,  as  unpalatable 
as  wood-engraving  in  the  city  of  London  had  been 
some  years  before. 

I  saw  others  I  knew  leave  for  the  diamond  fields, 
and  others  again  reappear  thence  almost  offensively 
rich,  and  I  hungered  for  the  wine  farm  on  the  purple 
slopes  of  Drakenstein,  and  the  little  lady  of  the  soft 
brown  eyes,  who  was  not  unwilling  to  be  installed 
there  with  me. 

So  one  day  I  handed  in  my  resignation  at  the  Rail- 
way Engineering  Department,  and,  journeying  past 
the  scene  of  my  first  "  shipwreck  "  on  the  Blaauw- 
berg  beach,  entered  into  the  land  of  the  Koeberg, 
and  there  purchased  a  span  of  twelve  fine  mules  at 
thirty  pounds  apiece,  and  drove  them  back  with  me 
loose  to  Cape  Town. 

Next,  I  sought  out  old  Serrurier,  of  Keroom-straat, 
and  bade  him  build  me  a  waggon,  such  an  one  as  he 
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in  his  early  days  had  traversed  Damaraland  with, 
when,  in  those  old  stories  of  his,  waggons  of  that 
sort  had  done  duty  as  a  bogus  church,  a  J.P.'s  court 
and  a  lawyer's  office,  and  the  native  Hottentots  there 
were  only  too  proud  to  be  tried,  married  or  adjudi- 
cated upon  by  a  white  man  of  any  description,  carry- 
ing off  his  worthless  scraps  of  paper  as  precious  guer- 
dons of  their  neo-civiHsation,  and  leaving  with  him 
many  fat  sheep  and  oxen  in  their  stead. 

That  this  was  by  no  means  improbable  was 
instanced  by  a  parallel  case  in  my  own  court  not  so 
long  ago  at  Bloemfontein,  when  a  burly  native  was 
brought  before  me,  as  acting  Resident  Magistrate 
there,  charged  with  theft  by  means  of  false  pretences, 
in  that  he  very  coolly  dressed  himself  in  an  old  khaki 
uniform,  and  on  the  left  sleeve  affixed  a  white  Hnen 
band,  upon  which  he  had  inked  the  authoritative 
sign  "  POLS,"  the  nearest  he  could  get  to  "  Pohce," 
and  had  then  perambulated  the  native  quarter  of 
Waaihoek  with  a  knobkerrie,  demanding  and 
receiving  two  shillings  extra  hut-tax  from  each  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  deficient  orthography  on  his 
sleeve  being  the  prime  cause  of  his  capture. 

I  hope  the  recording  of  this  incident,  and  the 
remembering  of  it  in  preference  to  the  civic  doings 
and  sayings  of  the  GREAT  ones  of  that  city  and 
period,  will  not  be  used  in  evidence  against  me. 

But  to  return.  At  the  Paarl  I  bought  the  finest 
and  strongest ''  gebruid-vel  "  set  of  harness  for  twelve 
mules  to  be  purchased  for  money,  two  doughty 
waggon-jacks,  a  pot  of  anti-friction  grease  and  a  long 
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whip.  These,  with  a  screw-hammer,  some  spanners,  a 
canvas  crib  to  be  stretched  along  the  dissel-boom,  or 
pole,  of  each  waggon  for  the  mules  to  feed  from,  two 
three-legged  billy-pots,  a  gridiron,  coffee-kettle, 
frying-pan,  and  odd  beakers  and  pots,  completed 
my  outfit  for  the  road.  At  old  George  M'Gregor's, 
the  forwarding  agent  of  St  George's  Street,  I  casually 
inquired  the  current  rates  of  transport  to  the  fields, 
and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  that  they 
stood  at  75s.  per  100  lbs.,  so  I  at  once  signed 
on  to  take  8000  lbs.  weight,  stipulating  that  they 
were  to  be  compact  goods,  as  I  intended  taking 
passengers  as  well.  It  was  as  well  I  did  this,  for 
one  case — very  large  and  very  light — contained 
hats,  and  a  few  more  like  it  would  have  bulked  my 
waggon  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  The 
case  of  hats  was  refused,  and  the  waybill  was  fairly 
got  off  with  cases  of  soft  goods,  mining  machinery 
in  parts,  and  the  like,  which  being  small  and  heavy 
always  rode  well. 

I  must  have  looked  a  regular  Verdant  Green  the 
day  I  started  off  by  road  from  Cape  Town  with  this 
load,  I  was  so  perfectly  new  to  this  business.  I  had 
a  couple  of  good  "boys,"  however,  who  knew  the 
road,  and  I  felt  that  by  the  time  I  got  to  the  end  of 
the  rails  at  Hex  River,  where  I  was  to  take  up  my 
passengers,  I  should  have  either  "  made  a  spoon 
or  spoilt  a  horn."  Of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  such  a  calhng  I  knew  little,  and  cared  less.  All 
I  desired  was  to  get  to  the  fields,  and  have  a  share 
in  picking  up  the  diamonds  there  !     My  mules  were 
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fresh  and  strong,  and  although  I  had  Bain's  Kloof 
and  the  Hex  River  Mountains  to  climb  with  this 
enormous  load  I  did  not  in  the  least  despair.  I  soon 
got  used  to  the  animals  and  the  right  way  to  work 
with  them,  anxiously  looking  out  for  any  chafings 
or  signs  of  sickness  and  so,  by  degrees,  without  any 
serious  mishaps,  save  a  stampede  one  night,  when  they 
all  ran  away  and  hid  in  the  mountains  near  Verlaaten 
Kloof,  for  four  days  eating  themselves  as  fat  as  butter 
on  the  sweet  grasses  there,  I  found  myself  arrived  at 
the  end  of  rails,  and  awaiting  my  passengers  with 
as  "  gelyk  "  or  even  a  span  of  mules  as  the  oldest 
transport  rider  could  wish  to  have.  Unlike  the 
horse  or  the  dog,  there  is  a  certain  "  stand-offishness  " 
in  these  animals,  akin  to  the  dignified  coolness  and 
nonchalance  of  a  domestic  cat,  and  this  I  made  it 
my  business  to  overcome  in  part.  I  grew  very  fond 
of  them,  and  they  knew  their  own  names  and  every 
turn  of  my  voice  as  well,  so  that  a  crack  in  the  air 
of  the  long  whip,  accompanied  by  the  name  of  any 
mule,  was  more  than  enough  to  keep  that  particular 
animal  up  to  his  breastplate,  a  corollary  to  which 
may  be  found  in  any  legislative  chamber  and  its 
Speaker's  method  of  enforcing  order — that  is,  by 
"  naming  "  the  offender. 

I  had  written  down  to  old  George  M'Gregor  to  say 
that  all  was  going  on  well,  so  was  hugely  delighted  to 
see  my  name  in  a  double-column  advertisement  in  The 
Cape  Times,  stating  that  on  a  certain  date  I  would 
leave  the  end-of-rails  with  a  limited  number  of 
passengers  and  luggage,  at  £7,  los.  per  head,  for  the 
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diamond  fields,  and  that  the  trip,  weather  permit- 
ting, would  take  about  nine  days.  This  notice 
brought  me  many  more  applications  than  I  could 
accept ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  individual, 
I  managed  to  pick  out  as  pleasant  and  agreeable  a 
set  of  young  men  as  I  possibly  could  have  wished 
to  have  travelled  with. 

The  one  exception  to  this  harmonious  gathering, 
fortunately,  made  such  a  disturbance  about  lack  of 
room,  while  we  were  yet  within  sight  of  the  railway, 
that  I  peremptorily  returned  him  his  money  and  set 
him  down  on  the  road,  suggesting  that  he  should  walk 
back  to  the  hotel,  which  also  was  within  sight.  He 
had  large  teeth  and  a  very  large  mouth,  and  he  stood 
in  the  roadway  prophesying  evil  things  against  us 
as  we  drove  off,  which  fortunately  were  not  fulfilled, 
and  it  was  very  evident  the  others  settled  down  much 
more  comfortably  without  him. 

The  cases  of  merchandise  had  been  so  arranged 
that  the  top  of  the  waggon  represented  a  tolerably 
level  platform,  and  on  these  again  were  bags  of  barley 
and  rye  for  my  four-footed  friends  who  cheerily 
drew  us  along.  The  nights  were  exceedingly  cold 
while  traversing  the  higher  plateaux  of  the  Karoo, 
so  I  had  arranged  that  each  passenger  should  have 
a  genuine.  Karoo-made,  sheepskin  kaross — a  huge 
blanket,  made  out  of  twelve  snowy  fleeces  sewn 
together,  soft  and  warm  enough  for  an  Arctic  ex- 
pedition— and  it  was  always  gratifying  to  see,  after 
the  evening  meal  and  a  chat  round  the  camp-fire, 
with  what  gusto  they  scrambled  to  the  top  one  after 
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another,  and  comfortably  disposed  themselves,  pipe 
in  mouth,  for  a  pleasant  chat  over  the  events  of  the 
day,  and  as  the  waggon  resumed  its  night  journey, 
they  were  gradually  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  even  sway  of 
the  heavy  vehicle,  the  drowsy  creakings  of  the  cordage 
and  the  subdued  roll  and  crunch  of  the  wheels  over 
the  sihca  road  that  wound  onwards  to  the  mystic 
north,  and  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  future. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  was  plain 
sailing  like  this,  day  after  day,  from  Cape  Town  to 
Kimberley.  One  has  got  to  take  the  road,  and  the 
weather,  as  it  comes,  and  be  prepared  for  it  long 
before,  but  with  patience  and  a  light  heart  the  trans- 
port rider  can  do  almost  anything.  There  were  two 
places  to  pass  far  worse  than  chmbing  mountains, 
that  needed  all  our  muscle  and  endurance  to  conquer. 
The  "  Ongeluk,"  or  Unfortunate  River,  to  cross,  and 
the  deep  red  sands  at  Devenishe's,  beyond  Victoria 
West,  a  dread  spot  to  traverse  after  heavy  rains. 
As  the  laden  waggon  wheels  sank  beyond  their 
hubs  in  this  sand,  the  harness  broke  with  the  strain, 
and  the  mules  became  disorganised  and  refused  to 
pull  together,  it  seemed  a  physical  impossibility  that 
a  foot  of  progress  could  be  made,  on  what  was  only 
by  courtesy  a  road  and  in  reality  nothing  more  than 
a  swamp.  And  to  know  that  there  were  miles  of  it  ! 
Then  would  it  be  that  the  impatient  man,  having 
recourse  to  the  whip,  would  flog  his  animals  useless, 
and,  himself  drunk  with  passion,  calHng  on  all  with 
curses  to  do  the  wrong  thing,  end  by  losing  his  head 
altogether.     But  patience,  and  a  spade  to  the  wheels, 
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and  a  gentle  hand  and  voice  to  the  mules,  very, 
very  gradually  will  even  overcome  the  red  sands  at 
Devenishe's  ! 

More  risky,  more  sudden  and  dangerous  would  be 
the  crossing  of  the  drift  at  Ongeluk  River.  A  deep 
descent,  and  steeper  ascent  on  the  other  side  ;  a 
turbulent  stream  eddying  round  sunken  rocks  in 
the  direct  path  of  the  waggon,  for  it  to  mount  one 
of  which  would  inevitably  mean  the  overthrow  of  the 
huge  vehicle  and  all  it  contained  into  the  seething 
flood.  Taking  our  courage  in  both  hands,  we  stripped 
off  our  nether  garments  and  prepared  to  descend  the 
bank,  with  my  leader  Isaac  at  the  head  of  the  mules. 
I  remained  on  the  box-seat  of  the  waggon,  holding 
the  reins  and  managing  to  curb  its  too  rapid  descent 
by  means  of  the  backward  exertions  of  my  two 
"  wheelers,"  a  splendid  pair  of  mules,  and  a  passenger 
working  the  screw-brake  behind. 

Heaving  and  blundering  went  the  waggon  down  the 
incline  and  into  the  flood,  now  on  the  verge  of  some 
deep  unseen  hole,  my  leader  screaming  to  me  to  guide 
the  mules  with  whip  and  rein  more  upstream,  then 
on  over  ugly  boulders,  dipping  and  rocking  like  a  ship 
at  sea,  but,  thank  God  !  moving  all  the  time,  until  at 
last  old  Isaac  and  the  mules  gain  the  opposite  shore, 
and  with  a  mighty  rush  and  our  hearts  in  our  mouths 
we  all  safely  ascend  the  bank,  the  poor  mules  panting 
and  snorting  and  streaming  with  the  exertions  they 
have  undergone.  Then  a  long  outspan  on  the 
further  bank,  where  we  gain  breath  and  hsten  to 
tales  of  catastrophe  at  this  self-same  drift  we  have  so 
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providentially  got  through.  Stories  of  how  a  gentle- 
man and  two  ladies  got  as  far  as  that  deep  unseen 
hole,  when  trying  to  get  across  with  a  Cape  cart  and 
two  horses,  how  the  horses  took  fright,  and  he,  losing 
control,  backed  them  into  it  instead  of  away  from  it, 
and  all  were  drowned.  Of  how  a  Dutchman  with  a 
weak  span  of  young  oxen,  mostly  untrained,  stuck 
with  his  waggon  in  the  middle,  and  though  the  water 
was  then  low  it  rose  in  an  hour,  by  reason  of  far-off 
rains,  as  if  by  magic,  and  swept  waggon  and  oxen  into 
deep  water.  How  one  English  undergraduate  fell 
off  the  post-cart  here  and  smashed  his  fore  arm,  and 
was  so  extremely  nonchalant  about  it  when  meeting 
his  father  as  to  induce  that  worthy  to  ask  whether 
it  was  a  frequent  occurrence  with  him  ;  and  lastly, 
how  with  heavy  rains  both  sides  of  the  drift  were 
crowded  with  waggons  for  three  weeks,  till  food  ran 
low,  unable  to  get  across  this  deservedly  named 
Unfortunate  River. 

With  something  of  the  coach-boy's  pride  when  he 
clatters  up  briskly  to  the  hotel  door  with  his  fare, 
no  matter  how  ponderous  and  slow  before,  I  at  length 
drew  rein  in  the  market-square  of  Kimberley,  and 
with  sincerest  good  wishes  bade  farewell  to  my  passen- 
gers. It  happened  to  be  at  the  time  of  the  Zulu  War, 
when  waggons  and  mules  were  in  great  demand,  and 
it  seemed  that  I  had  hardly  dismounted  from  my 
box-seat  ere  Captain  Bradshaw,  on  behalf  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  offered  me  in  globular  terms 
a  very  handsome  sum  for  the  whole  turn-out,  every- 
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thing,  in  fact,  down  to  the  frying-pan  and  broken 
pot  of  waggon  anti-friction  grease ;  which  offer,  al- 
though loth  to  part  with  my  mules,  I  was  fain 
to  accept. 

Jack  Graham,  of  the  Attorney-General's  office — 
now  Sir  John — had  entrusted  me  with  a  valuable  dog 
for  his  brother,  Robert  Dundas,  then  in  Kimberley, 
and  by  this  means  I  soon  came  to  know  pleasant 
and  agreeable  people  there,  and  to  note  many  oppor- 
tunities, the  chances  of  a  lifetime,  that  were  then 
cropping  up  daily  in  that  engrossing  place  for  such 
youngsters  as  I,  if  minded  really  to  settle  down  and 
grasp  them.  But  that  evil,  the  pleasant  malady  of 
travel,  was  strong  upon  me,  and  I  pined  to  go  back 
to  Cape  Town  again,  letting  the  diamonds  take  care 
of  themselves,  since  I  was  not  a  miner  and  could 
not  reach  them.  Besides,  a  new  idea  had  struck 
me.  I  determined  to  return  to  the  fields  as  soon  as 
possible  with  an  entirely  new  turn-out,  but  this  time 
embarking  in  and  carrying  my  own  freight,  which 
was  to  be,  of  all  things,  fish — fish,  for  which  the 
diamond-diggers  of  "  Ironopolis "  deeply  sighed, 
none  save  the  tinned  species  having  been  tasted  by 
them  since  diamond-digging  began.  I  had  heard 
at  many  a  dinner-table  there  portentous  enough 
sighs — 'and  growls — ^for  a  banquet,  one  "  good  feed 
of  fish,"  if  only  it  could  be,  of  luscious  kabeljaauw, 
of  stompneus,  or  steenbras,  geelbek  stockvisch, 
Roman,  kUpvisch,  or  springers  rather  than  the 
eternal  round  of  trek  ox  and  tired  mutton.  But 
how  was  it  to  be  done,  and  the  distance  bridged, 
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with  so  perishable  a  freight  ?     I  would  try,  at  all 
events. 

Returning  to  Cape  Town  I  hied  me  to  certain 
Malay  fishermen,  cunningly  versed  in  all  the  branches 
of  their  trade,  and  asked  them  if  it  could  be  done. 
They  advised  me  to  load  up  with  Cape  snoek — ^a 
palatable  fish  enough,  not  devoid  of  fat,  and  capable, 
if  headed  and  tailed  and  split  open  after  being 
dipped  for  one  night  in  brine,  of  being  kept  so  far 
fresh,  and  good  for  a  month.  These  fish,  when 
opened  at  Kimberley,  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
nice  haddock,  and  when  nicely  prepared  by  one  of 
my  "  boys,"  and  served  alongside  my  waggon  for 
breakfast,  smelt  and  tasted  extremely  appetising. 
As  I  had  brought  up  no  passengers  with  me,  the 
whole  of  the  space  at  disposal  in  my  waggon  had 
been  devoted  to  fish,  which,  reckoning  all  expenses  to 
the  diamond  fields,  cost  me  just  fourpence  apiece. 

While  enjoying  this  repast  an  acquaintance  hailed 
me,  snuffing  the  air,  and  asked  me  what  I  had  got 
there. 

"Oh,  Cape  fish, ' '  I  said ;  "sit  down  and  have  some . ' ' 

"  Thank  you,  I  will.  It's  long  since  I  got  my  teeth 
round  fresh  fish  like  this  ;  did  you  bring  it  up  with 
you  from  Cape  Town  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  a  Malay  told  me  what  to  do,  and  I  have  lots 
more  here  ;  they'll  keep,  I  find." 

"  Not  if  the  boys  get  wind  ;  they'll  go  like  smoke." 
Then,  when  we  had  finished  our  alfresco  repast  : 
"  Let  me  have  half-a-dozen,  if  you  don't  mind. 
I'll  give  you  a  quid  for  them." 
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I  was  flabbergasted  !  The  back  of  my  waggon  was 
packed  tight  with  most  respectable  cases  of  these 
fish,  on  which  I  had  modestly  estimated  to  make  a 
reasonable  profit,  but  to  be  offered  600  per  cent,  on 
their  full  cost  stunned  me,  and  transformed  me  for 
the  nonce  into  a  daring  and  successful  speculator ; 
for  I  had  not  sufficiently  realised  on  my  previous  visit 
that,  at  the  fields,  half-sovereigns  then  were  treated 
much  as  shillings  are  now.  In  gratitude  to  my 
friend  for  thus  gratuitously  giving  me  this  idea  of 
their  market  value,  I  picked  him  out  the  very  best  I 
could  find,  which  he  triumphantly  bore  away  home 
on  a  reed,  through  the  principal  ways  of  the  camp. 

It  so  happened  that  I  had  donned  my  best  clothes 
that  morning  to  pay  some  visits  that  I  owed,  and 
had  thrown  my  transport-riding  garments  under  the 
waggon,  but  my  friend's  progress  homewards  with  his 
burden  on  a  stick  over  his  shoulder  had  acted  much 
as  a  red-herring  does  to  a  pack  of  beagles,  and  before 
long  my  waggon  was  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  miners 
clearing  off  my  fish  at  a  florin  or  half-a-crown  each, 
and  by  the  dozen  at  a  time.  My  pockets  bulged  with 
gold  and  silver ;  the  time  came  when  I  did  not  know 
where  to  stow  it  all  ;  my  hands  were  dripping  with  oil 
and  the  brine  of  those  fish  ;  my  beautiful  suit,  the 
greenbacks  and  five-pound  notes  I  had  received  in 
exchange,  the  gold  and  silver  in  my  pockets,  even 
my  white  waistcoat,  collar  and  necktie,  were  all  deeply 
discoloured  or  strongly  impregnated  with  fish,  and 
still  the  miners  or  their  *'  boys  "  came  in  undimin- 
ished numbers.     At  sundown,  worn  out  and  happy, 
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I  cried  off,  and  sat  down  on  the  top  of  my  still  unex- 
hausted fish,  wondering  what  I  should  do  with  myself, 
for  the  banks  had  long  since  been  closed.  I  knew  that 
robbers  abounded ;  I  could  not  pawn  myself ;  neither 
the  gaol  nor  the  lock-up  were  open  to  me,  unless  I 
had  "  done  something,"  and  how  to  make  secure  my 
real  and  personal  estate  I  could  not  conceive.  I  felt 
exceedingly  fishy. 

It  ended  by  my  staying  where  I  was,  and  mounting 
guard  over  myself  with  a  revolver  till  two  a.m.  Then 
old  Isaac  stirred  to  look  after  the  mules.  Handing  him 
a  shot-gun,  I  bade  him  keep  watch  till  dawn.  I,  worn 
out  with  the  previous  day's  exertions,  soon  dropped 
asleep.  But  not  for  very  long  ;  at  the  first  faint 
streaks  of  approaching  day  I  heard  him  stealthily 
move  from  his  place  and  crawl  beneath  the  waggon, 
and  wait  in  silence.  I  knew  it  was  a  critical  time, 
just  the  moment  when  men  sleep  the  soundest — 
chosen  therefore  by  marauders  for  their  depredations, 
so,  grasping  my  pistol  firmly,  I  lay  alert  and  waited. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  fearful  thwack,  followed  by  a 
scream.  Then  Isaac  sprang  from  beneath  the  waggon, 
gun  in  hand,  pouring  forth  such  a  volley  of  Cape 
oaths  as  would  be  sufiicient  to  deter  the  most  expert 
highwayman.  In  a  moment  I  was  up,  and  faintly 
discerning  a  grey  object  in  front  of  me  covered  it 
instantly  with  my  revolver. 

"  Baas !  "  shouted  Isaac.  "  Old  Baas,  don't  shoot  ; 
it's  that  pig  come  again  for  the  mule's  com." 

Much  relieved,  I  retired  to  rest  till  breakfast-time, 
after  which  my  very  satisfactory  sales  recommenced. 
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Well  on  in  the  afternoon  I  left  Isaac  in  charge,  and 
staggering  to  a  bank  with  my  greasy  burden  explained 
matters,  and  was  accommodated  in  a  caretaker's  room 
with  a  bowl  of  hot  water,  into  which  I  plunged  all  my 
filthy  lucre  preparatory  to  handing  it  over  the  counter 
to  be  placed  to  my  credit. 

Shortly  after,  I  again  found  myself  in  Cape  Town, 
with  a  very  fair  sum  of  money  in  hand,  but  as  my  pis- 
catorial enterprise  had  been  by  this  time  extensively 
copied  I  did  not  go  in  for  it  again.  Instead,  having 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  my  second  transport  outfit 
at  the  fields,  I  invested  in  a  mob  of  young  horses  at 
Beaufort  West,  feehng  thankful,  after  an  infinite 
amount  of  trouble,  to  see  the  last  one  off  my  hands, 
with  about  one  sovereign  to  the  good  after  the  whole 
transaction.  Of  that  sovereign,  half-a-crown  went 
as  a  tip  to  a  young,  energetic  porter  at  Wellington 
station  for  taking  those  horses  promptly  out  of  the 
trucks  without  delay  or  mishap.  In  my  various  trips 
along  that  line  I  subsequently  watched  this  porter's 
upward  progress  in  the  ranks  of  the  railway  service, 
and  beyond,  to  refreshment-room  contractor,  com- 
pany promoter,  and  finally  as  an  Honourable  Member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  for  the  same  district. 
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INDIA 

F.  Y.  St  Leger,  Founder  of  The  Cape  Times — R.  W.  Murray  in  London 
—Myself  in  Calcutta — Breezy  Weather  getting  there— The  Chief 
Mate's  Alarm — Asked  to  unlace  my  "  Boods " — The  Stratton 
Audley — Work  and  Reward  in  Calcutta — Ophthalmia  at  Bombay 
— A  furious  old  Officer — Lovely  Darjeeling — I  must  go  to  Tibet 
but  do  not — A  Buddhist  Praying  Wheel — A  Public  Bed — Adieu  ! 
Calcutta 

My  marriage  in  1880  and  a  visit  to  England  then  took 
place,  to  the  delight  of  my  dear  father.  Then  a  return 
to  Cape  Town,  where,  after  negotiating  the  sale  of  some 
horses  I  had  speculated  in  when  visiting  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  I  speedily  found  myself  engaged  by  the  late 
Saul  Solomon  on  the  staff  of  The  Cape  Argus  and 
The  Cape  Mercantile  Advertiser,  under  the  editor, 
MacLauchlan,  and  later  of  Francis  Joseph  Dormer 
and  Edmund  Powell,  who  both  have  made  the  first 
publication  what  it  is  to-day.  Regarding  those  horses 
it  may  be  worthy  of  note  that,  after  the  accounts  of  the 
entire  speculation  were  adjusted,  I  found  myself  again 
just  the  same  as  before — namely,  one  sovereign  to  the 
good.     Verb.  sap. 

Passing  to  the  offices  of  The  Cape  Times,  and  con- 
genial work  as  its  "  facts-and-scraps'  man,"  often 
brought  me  into  contact  with  its  founder,  Frederick 
York  St  Leger,  the  most  poUshed  man  of  letters 
and  ideal  gentleman  of  his  time  in  South  Africa, 
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and  one  who  in  the  hearts  of  others  filled  that  place 
we  know  of  when  we  speak  of  one  as  a  dear  man. 

I  could  never  get  him  to  take  me  seriously  ;  he 
would  always  smile  when  he  saw  me,  and  ask  what 
I  would  be  up  to  next.  That,  however,  was  more 
than  I  could  tell  him.  My  laboured  productions  for 
the  Press  he  smiled  over  too,  telling  me  not  to  go  in  for 
preambles  and  "  introductions  "  so  much.  "  Plunge 
into  your  subject  at  once — in  medias  res — ^and  don't 
beat  about  with  introductions,"  and  many  other 
kindly  hints  did  he  give  me,  as  an  old  pressman  would 
to  a  young  beginner,  more  anxious  to  write,  perhaps, 
than  to  be  read.  An  intimacy  with  my  brother 
Bernard  in  his  "  catachumen  "  days,  when  they  were 
both  together  in  British  Kaffraria,  Mr  St  Leger  being 
then  in  holy  orders,  was  thus  kindly  extended  by 
him  to  me. 

His  partner  in  The  Cape  Times,  R.  W.  Murray,  jun., 
was  the  son  of  the  veteran  journalist  of  the  same 
name  and  initials  so  long  known  on  the  diamond 
fields.  The  last  time  I  saw  the  son  was  at  some 
meeting  on  South  African  affairs  in  London,  in  the 
early  eighties,  and  he  looked  then,  as  he  always  did, 
as  though  he  sustained  the  entire  cares  of  that  country, 
Atlas-like,  upon  his  back. 

Cecil  Rhodes  was  then  coming  to  the  fore,  but  it 
is  strange  to  compare  the  embryo  efforts  of  those 
days  in  trying  to  make  South  Africa  comprehended 
or  understood,  even  in  London,  with  the  present 
enlightenment  following  upon  racial  and  legislative 
fusion  which  we  now  enjoy ;  and  I  remember  once 
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being  asked  to  visit  a  man  in  Croydon,  previously 
unknown  to  me,  merely  because  of  the  bald  fact 
that  he  and  I  "  had  been  "  in  South  Africa. 

The  meeting  was  sorely  disappointing  in  that 
Mr  Rhodes  was  unable  to  be  there,  so  Murray,  as  the 
next  best  South  African  available,  took  his  place, 
and  explained  to  a  heterogeneous  audience  as  much 
as  was  possible  about  Bechuanaland  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  its  future.  It  was  rather  a  large  subject 
to  attempt  unprepared,  and  I  am  afraid  that  before 
long  both  he  and  his  audience  got  completely  lost  in  it. 
Murray  tried  manfully  to  answer  some  very  vague  and 
expansive  questions  about  South  Africa  in  general, 
but  being  prima  facie  a  printer  rather  than  a  public 
speaker  of  any  fluency,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
meeting  became  hopelessly  involved  ;  and  I  always 
laugh  when  I  recollect  the  gallant  efforts  of  a  veteran 
half-pay  Indian  officer  to  set  it  straight  again,  and 
obtain  a  hearing  as  well,  by  an  animated  account  of 
his  own  experiences  in  the  peninsula  when  "  doubling 
the  Cape,"  early  in  the  reign  of  our  late  most  gracious 
Queen  Victoria,  a  harangue  which  ended,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  in  an  excited  dispute  between  Murray  and  the 
old  gentleman  as  to  whether  Bechuanaland  began 
somewhere  near  Malmesbury,  or  was  depicted  on  the 
map  at  all. 

Some  sort  of  an  eruption  of  artistic  principles, 
grafted  long  before  in  my  studies  of  Albert  Bertel 
Thorwaldsen,  was  responsible  for  my  evolving  the 
following  scheme  for  a  trip  to  India  which  took  place 
in  the  southern  summer  of  1883. 
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I  would  go  as  a  free  lance  and  write  for  the  news- 
papers which  employed  me,  but  I  would  copy  those 
papers  in  their  commercial  attitude  in  obtaining  the 
sinews  of  war — that  is  to  say,  I  would  canvass  the  world 
for  advertisements,  but  advertisements  for  my  own 
pubhcation.     I  had  mastered  the  art  of  photography, 
and  so  would  combine  art  and  personality — vanity, 
if  you  will — ^with  exquisite  productions  in  lithography, 
photography  and  typography  all  in  one  large  mural 
broadsheet  ;   in  a  word,  I  would  have  the  present- 
ments of  commercial  magnates,  and  their  announce- 
ments, their  offices,  ships  and  businesses  side  by  side 
with  governors,  legislators  and  men  of  high  degree, 
beautiful  scenery,  and  men  of  lesser  degree,  provided 
they  paid  for  it,  all  portrayed  together,  with  useful 
memoranda,  and  in  the  centre  a  strip  calendar  for 
three  years,  as  well.     They  would  be  hung  on  ofhce 
walls  for  that  period,  so  that  men  might  run  as  they 
read,  and  afterwards  digest,  if  they  could,  all  the 
wondrous  statements  of  the  commercial  world  :  ab- 
solute and  solemn  truths  that  men  do  write  and  speak, 
of  themselves  and  their  wares  unceasingly,  in  that 
business  woild,  with,  I  suppose,  the  happy  ideal  al- 
ways before  them  of  some  day,  a  Utopia  of  believers 
and  beheved-in  consummating  a  marriage  of  perfect 
commercial  unity. 

Then  the  four-masted  sailing  ship  Routenburn, 
whereof  James  Crowdace  was  master,  put  into  Table 
Bay  with  sleepers  and  a  part  cargo  of  railway  iron  for 
Calcutta. 

On  the  resumption  of  her  voyage  to  the  latter  port, 
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somewhere  in  1883,  she  carried  me  as  her  solitary 
saloon  passenger  for  India,  bent  on  completing  there 
the  project  sketched  out  on  the  previous  page  .1 
had  just  missed  a  passage  in  the  Stratton  Audley 
by  about  a  week,  so  considered  myself  lucky  to  be 
favoured  by  such  a  chance  so  soon  after. 

Probably  all  voyages  are  much  alike,  and  the  pas- 
senger, frequently  to  and  fro  by  ocean  steamer,  now 
takes  each  trip  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  must 
needs  be  so  where  an  ocean  company,  for  a  number 
of  years,  can  boast  of  a  weekly  succession  of  runs  of 
over  6000  miles,  delivering  its  mails  at  either  end 
during  that  time  with  the  regularity  of  a  railway 
train.  The  almost  forgotten  element  of  uncertainty, 
however,  is  revived  when  one  steps  on  board  a  sailing 
vessel  as  a  passenger. 

The  Routenburn  was  a  fast  ship,  with  her  fore, 
main,  mizen  and  jigger  masts  all  under  canvas, 
and  we  expected  to  average  Sand  Heads  in  less  than 
three  weeks  with  an  ordinary  run  ;  but  had  barely 
seen  the  last  of  Cape  Point  and  the  Agulhas  ere  a 
strong  westerly  breeze  took  us  along,  dancing  on  our 
course,  south  by  east.  "  If  this  holds,"  said  Captain 
Crowdace  jocularly,  "we'll  do  it  in  record  time, 
and  run  down  St  Paul  on  the  way,"  adding,  by  way 
of  explanation  of  this  apparent  heedlessness,  that  an 
infinitesimal  island  rejoicing  in  that  name  stood  in 
some  danger  of  us  if  we  made  our  castings  sufficiently 
up  to  its  longitude  with  all  that  sail  above  us,  ere 
changing  our  course  with  more  favourable  winds  for 
the  north. 
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Day  after  day  the  breeze  held,  stronger  at  times, 
till  at  last  it  stiffened  into  a  moderate  gale.  Yet  not 
an  inch  of  canvas  was  taken  in.  There  was  nothing 
like  it  for  tingling,  blood-quickening  exhilaration,  as 
the  great  ship  flew  through  the  water  ;  royals,  top- 
sails, spanker,  and  all,  taut  and  damp,  and  drawing 
to  the  last  inch. 

To  stand  away  aft  on  the  weather  side  of  the  poop, 
holding  on  to  the  rail  for  life,  as  the  great  cruel  waves 
raced  astern,  was  a  life  in  itself.  I  could  see  the  old 
chief  mate,  a  Swede,  was  rather  uneasy.  He  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  aloft,  particularly  when,  with  the 
careening  to  leeward  of  this  stately  vessel,  her  part 
cargo  of  heavy  rails  broke  loose  and  thundered  over 
each  other  in  the  depths  of  the  hold,  with  a  menacing 
sound.  Sleepers  had  been  driven  flush  with  the 
skin  of  the  hold  to  "  tom  "  them  down,  but  with  the 
careening  and  pitching  of  the  vessel  these  had  been 
carried  away,  and  the  rails  threatened  to  punch  a 
hole  in  her  side  plates. 

"  Vas  you  hear  dat  ?  "  said  the  mate  to  me 
bodingly,  and  with  an  uncomfortable  eye.  ^'  I  know 
blotzee-vel  she  is  only  one  tin  kettle  if  dose  rails 
vonce  hits  her  square  in  de  side." 

"  Well,  and  what  then  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  I  doan  know.     Can  you  swim  ?  " 

Just  then  the  Routenburn  took  a  tremendous  roll 
to  starboard,  with  her  main  deck  awash.  We  were 
hanging  on  to  the  weather  rail  of  the  poop,  and  the 
captain,  who  was  holding  on  to  the  cabin  skylights, 
appeared  to  be  almost  immediately  under  us. 
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"  For  God's  sake,  Mr  Crowdace,"  bawled  the  mate, 
"  send  dem  boys  up  to  take  in  de  royals  !  " 

"  You  mind  your  own  business,"  retorted  the 
captain.  "  Once  we  get  backin'  and  fillin'  in  a  gale 
like  this  with  loose  iron  below,  down  we  go  to  Davy 
Jones." 

"  Mr  Broome,"  and  the  mate  turned  to  me  with  a 
dismal  grin.  "  Mr  Broome,  you  had  bedder  unlace 
your  boods." 

At  this  moment  the  captain  drew  my  attention  to 
a  vessel  far  ahead,  directly  in  our  course,  seemingly 
under  bare  poles,  which  we  were  rapidly  overhauling. 
It  proved  to  be  Captain  Ward's  barque,  the  Stratton 
Audley,  that  had  left  Cape  Town  nearly  a  week 
previous  to  our  departure,  and  which  was  journeying 
along,  snugly  enough,  through  this  tempestuous 
weather.  Very  soon  she  was  on  our  beam  and  quite 
close,  but  no  signals  passed,  although  we  could  easily 
discern  her  steersman,  and  old  Captain  Ward  glaring 
at  us  through  his  glasses.  Presently  she  dropped 
astern,  and  before  long  was  hull  down  on  the  southern 
horizon,  and  then  out  of  sight. 

Suddenly  another  tremendous  roll,  and  the  arrow  of 
the  ship's  brass  indicator  placed  amidships  on  the  poop 
pointed  perilously  near  to  the  critical  angle.  The  rattle 
of  the  rails  in  the  hold  was  terrifying,  and  I  observed 
the  watch  below,  instead  of  turning  in,  were  standing 
round  the  entrance  to  their  quarters  in  an  uneasy 
manner.  Then  the  word  was  given,  and  they  and  the 
watch  on  deck,  in  a  trice,  were  all  aloft  taking  in  sail, 
and  the  ship's  course  was  altered  somewhat,  and  the 
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danger  averted.  The  weather  in  a  day  or  so 
moderated,  and  after  an  incredibly  short  voyage  we 
sighted  the  Hghtship  at  Sand  Heads.  There  we  took 
a  Hooghly  pilot  on  board,  and  without  further 
incident  made  our  way  to  Garden  Reach,  where, 
spread  before  me,  lay  Calcutta,  viewed  for  the  first 
time,  and  contemplated  in  all  the  intoxicating  delight 
of  a  young  explorer,  with  new  cities,  kingdoms, 
countries,  people,  nations  and  tongues  to  appreciate 
and  try  to  know. 

About  a  fortnight  after,  on  paying  the  Routenburn 
and  her  crew  a  passing  visit  at  Kidderpore,  where  she 
was  berthed  to  receive  her  home  freight  of  jute,  for 
Dundee,  I  was  interested  to  see  the  Stratton  Audley 
also  berthed  alongside  of  her,  apparently  in  the 
greatest  good- will  and  amity.  Captain  Crowdace 
laughingly  told  me,  however,  that  there  had  been 
"a  bit  of  a  breeze."  He  had  been  rather  openly 
congratulated  on  the  "  Hard  "  by  sundry  skippers 
congregated  there,  in  the  hearing  of  Captain  Ward, 
because  of  the  Routenburn's  exceedingly  smart  run 
from  Cape  Town  to  Calcutta,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  captain  of  the  Stratton  Audley  had  been  rather 
too  obviously  commiserated  on  the  poor  show  his 
vessel  had  made  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same 
course.  This  was  altogether  too  much  for  old  Ward, 
who  turned  to  Crowdace  most  loweringly,  and  said  : 
"  Cap'en  Crowdace,  d'yer  know  what  you  desarved 
for  carr'ing  on  like  that,  when  you  passed  me  in  the 
twenties,  north  o'  Saint  Paul  ?  You  desarved  to  be 
dismasted,  sir;  dismasted  !  " 
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I  landed  and,  utterly  strange,  went  to  No.  9  Chow- 
inghee,  where  Captain  Crowdace  suggested  I  should 
go,  as  it  was  a  first-class  boarding-house.  But  the 
sumptuousness  of  things  overpowered  me,  and  as  I 
looked  around  my  heart  failed  me,  and  I  thought  I 
had  made  a  mistake  in  coming  to  India  at  all.  I  was 
asked  if  I  had  a  khitmutgar,  and  what  provision  for 
my  other  servants  was  required,  and  being  light  of 
purse  this  staggered  me,  and  I  fled.  However, 
having  changed  my  quarters,  I  set  to  work,  but 
suffered  strangely  from  "  stage-fright  "  for  a  day  or 
so,  wandering  down  to  Hasting's  Ghaut  in  the  vain 
hope  of  getting  back  by  a  little  boat,  called  the  Cheeta, 
to  Natal,  and  so  on  to  my  home  and  wife  and  first- 
born baby  boy.  The  Cheeta  was  a  very  small  sort  of 
schooner,  and  the  snug  little  trade  she  did  in  gunny 
bags  and  rice  to  Natal  filled  her  up  entirely,  so  that 
her  cabin  bulkheads  even  were  removed,  leaving 
no  possible  room  for  me.  I  watched  her  cast  off  in 
despair  almost,  next  moment  laughing  at  my  weak- 
ness, and  setting  to  work  in  earnest  as  a  remedy.  I 
worked  and  worked  in  Calcutta  till,  at  the  end  of  two 
months,  with  the  aid  of  Thacker,  Spink  &  Co.,  and 
Newman  Ltd.,  of  Dalhousie  Square,  I  published  a 
sufficiently  handsome  production  to  cause  me  to 
draw  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds. 

I  had  been  across  to  Bombay  before  I  drew  the 
two  hundred  pounds,  with  very  little  in  my  pocket 
indeed,  and,  falling  ill  there  with  ophthalmia  rather 
severely,  had  lain  for  days  in  Watson's  Hotel,  half- 
blind  and  wholly  in  doubt  whether  I  had  enough 
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cash  with  me  to  get  back  to  Calcutta,  all  idea  of 
doing  business  in  Bombay  having  completely  gone. 

However,  I  could  and  would  not  lie  there  in  sus- 
pense, so  directly  I  could  I  looked  out  an  eastward- 
bound  train,  and,  leaving  the  luxurious  hotel,  still  ill, 
crept  into  a  fourth-class  compartment  of  a  train  on 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  fully  peopled 
with  Armenians,  Mongolians,  and  dwellers  beyond 
the  Hindu  Kush,  when  I  ruefully  remembered  I  had 
a  two  days'  journey  and  nothing  to  eat,  Watson's 
Hotel  bill  having  completely  cleaned  me  out  with 
the  exception  of  two  annas.  Human  kindness 
prompted  my  fellow-travellers  to  press  sticky  sweet- 
meats, "  gram "  and  ardent  waters  upon  me  until 
Jubbulpoor  was  reached,  where,  ill  and  hungry,  I 
changed  carriages  late  at  night  into  a  ramshackle 
compartment  at  the  end  of  the  train,  which  threatened 
to  open  out  and  leave  me  sprawling  on  the  line. 
Eventually  it  took  fire  and,  half-blind,  I  groped 
my  way  into  another,  occupied  only  by  an  officer's 
servant.  Here,  almost  dead  with  fatigue,  I  laid  me 
down  on  its  hard  wooden  bench,  and  wrapping  my 
rug  round  me  tried  to  close  my  aching  eyes  in 
sleep.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  At  Allahabad  the 
door  was  flung  rudely  open,  and  a  fiery-faced  old 
officer  suddenly  seized  me  by  the  foot,  precipitating 
me  to  the  floor  of  the  carriage,  ejaculating  with  fury  : 
"  Dash  and  confound  you  to  the  devil !  Why  can't 
you  get  out  and  look  after  me  ?  " 

I  kicked  at  him  in  a  sudden  access  of  choler,  and 
he  returned  it  with  a  smart  blow  on  my  leg  with  his 
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cane,  but  at  that  moment,  eyeing  his  own  servant 
trying  to  sUp  out  by  another  door,  he  rushed  after 
him,  and,  the  train  then  moving  on  with  me,  I  saw 
them  no  more.  Then  Calcutta,  a  bath  and  proper 
food  and  medicine,  the  aforementioned  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  then  the  deUghts  of  DarjeeUng. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  the  paroxysm  of  delight  when 
first  I  stood  on  the  Mall  in  that  Himalayan  village 
and  saw  from  the  edge  of  the  world  the  grand  sweep 
downwards  of  mountains,  forests,  rivers  and  plateaux 
stretching  onward  till  the  whole  panorama  rose  again 
in  the  extreme  distance  upward  to  the  eternal  snows 
of  Kunchinjunga  and  earth's  sublimest  point.  Mount 
Everest  !     It  is  impossible  ever  to  forget  it. 

The  intoxicating,  sensuous  beauty  of  those  lovely 
tropical  vistas  from  Alto  do  Imperador  in  Brazil,  which 
later  on  I  have  vainly  attempted  to  describe  in  these 
pages,  have  no  relation  in  the  order  of  earth's  loveli- 
ness to  this  all-embracing  scene  from  the  Mall  in  Dar- 
jeeUng, whose  mysticism  and  enchantment,  hidden  for 
ever  of  human  interpretation  in  the  eternal  purity  of 
its  snow-capped  peaks,  makes  the  beholder,  ignorant 
though  he  may  be,  yearn  and  yearn  again  for  the 
infinite  and  the  unknowable.  Little  wonder  that 
this  particular  spot  is  called  in  the  vernacular  "  The 
Thrall."  At  once  I  was  held  with  a  consuming  desiie 
to  penetrate  farther  into  that  mystic  land,  beyond 
those  inscrutable  mountains,  away  into  unknown, 
forbidden  Tibet.  At  once  would  I  descend  to 
those  lovely  but  miasmatic  valleys  of  Nepaul  and 
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Bhotan,  whose  denizens  fall  sick  on  ascending  to  our 
unaccustomed  heights,  even  as  we  do  when  descending 
to  theirs. 

Then  one  day  at  Darjeeling,  while  gazing  beyond 
the  sweep  of  the  world  at  the  Mall,  the  temptation 
fell  upon  me  to  try  to  get  over  there  to  the  unknown, 
to  try,  come  what  would,  to  enter  the  enchanted 
mountains  and  work  my  way  somehow  into  Tibet. 

It  was  irresistible  !  Go,  I  would !  Falling  in 
with  one  Desbury,  of  the  Indian  Woods  and  Forests 
Department,  on  his  way  to  Tassisudon,  in  Bhotan,  I 
prayed  him  to  allow  me  to  accompany  him. 

He  consented,  and  thus,  good  man,  did  he  provide 
me  with  assets  that  none  can  wrest  fiom  me,  res 
gestcB,  that  shall  indisputably  remain  mine  while  life 
shall  last.  For  I  have  but  to  shut  my  eyes  and  recall 
those  mountain  and  river  scenes,  those  winding  paths 
through  tangled,  scented  forests,  flowery  uplands,  and 
enchanted  valleys,  ever  drawing  nearer  to  Lhassa 
and  the  forbidden  land  ;  I  have  only  to  do  this,  and 
I  am  launched  into  a  happy  trance,  a  world  of  mine 
own,  a  sure  retreat. 

Of  course,  I  was  never  allowed  to  get  into  Tibet.  I 
went  down  on  my  knees  and  cogged  and  knaved  with 
the  smiling  sturdy  Bhodeas  who  guarded  the  onward 
path.  I  offered  them  more  than  I  reasonably  could 
afford,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  was  met  by  the  imper- 
turbable smile  of  those  good-natured  giants,  and 
an  outstretched  arm  pointing  to  the  path  I  had 
just  come.  I  had  to  retrace  my  steps,  over  the 
rotten  rope-bridges  spanning  the  awful  gulfs  of  the 
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Teena  and  Teesta  Rivers ;  bridges  that,  the  more 
rotten  they  got,  the  more  were  they  decorated  with 
Httle  fluttering  prayers  to  Buddha,  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  prevent,  out  of  his  goodness,  their  entire 
collapse  into  the  seething  whirlpools  far  below. 

That  is  all  the  mending  they  ever  got,  just  these 
fluttering  paper  symbols  of  faith,  with  the  one  sen- 
tence, "  Maani  maani  padmi  houm  "  ("  Hail  to  the 
dweller  in  the  Lotus  "),  lettered  on  them.  I,  as  a 
vandal,  a  foolish  curioso,  tore  off  a  handful  of  these 
prayers  to  take  back  with  me  as  a  memento  to  Cape 
Town.  As  a  punishment  for  this  act  of  vandalism, 
my  packmen  threw  down  their  loads  and  refused  to 
cross  the  river  by  means  of  this  bridge,  nor  could  I 
make  them.  A  scene  ensued,  which  ended  in  my 
going  over  alone,  and  leaving  them  to  pursue  their 
homeward  journey  by  some  other  way  known  only 
to  themselves. 

Then  came  a  visit  to  a  Buddhist  temple,  within 
the  portal  of  which  on  either  side  were  two  enormous 
tin  cylinders,  reaching  to  the  roof,  which  slowly 
revolved  by  means  of  a  string  kept  in  motion  by  an 
old  toothless  hag  squatted  on  the  floor.  These 
cylinders  were  full  to  the  brim  with  the  same  paper 
prayers,  the  efficiency  of  which  consisted  in  their 
revolutions,  thus  registering  millions  of  prayers 
offered  up  to  the  Lord  Buddha  by  means  of  this  ritual 
and  the  ancient  crone,  in  the  course  of  a  morning. 
Small  copper  hand-mills  or  praying-wheels  and  in- 
scribed stones,  all  with  that  mystic  sentence  recorded 
in  or  upon  them  many  times,  I  managed  to  obtain 
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from  a  good-natured  lama,  who  I  was  informed  con- 
sidered the  prayers  if  swung  round  by  myself  in 
this  little  mill  to  be  of  some  value,  and  recordable, 
although  I  might  not  have  been  a  true  believer. 

And  so  I  reluctantly  withdrew  from  Lotusland, 
ignorant  almost  as  I  came  to  it,  but  happy  indeed  at 
what  little  I  had  seen  and  learnt. 

Two  things  greatly  drew  my  attention  on  this 
return  journey.  One  was  the  public  bed,  and  the 
other  the  public  smoking  pipe  on  these  solitary 
mountain  paths.  For  the  first,  four  fir-trees,  on 
the  verge  perhaps  of  some  awful  precipice,  would  be 
improvised  by  the  cheerful  Bhodeas  as  the  legs  of  a 
four-poster  bedstead,  legs  whose  tops  reached  into 
the  skies,  and  on  these,  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  would  be  constructed  a  wooden  frame,  wherein 
these  happy  Mongolians,  tired  out  after  a  long  day's 
journey  carrying  enormous  loads,  would  cast  them- 
selves down  in  their  rugs,  a  dozen  at  a  time,  and  snore 
the  night  away  all  bundled  together.  If  the  outside 
man  rolled  in  his  dreams,  it  seemed  to  me  that  he 
might  easily  roll  himself  off  the  bed  into  another 
district  at  one  drop,  but  I  expect  they  knew  better 
than  to  do  so.  The  public  pipe  was  nothing  more 
than  a  hole  bored  through  one  of  the  four-poster 
trees,  at  one  end  of  which  these  careless  jovial  giants 
shoved  in  their  tobacco,  and  at  the  other  end  sucked 
out  the  smoke. 

A  few  days  spent  on  one  of  the  tea  estates  at 
Kurseong,  a  station  on  the  Darjeeling-Himalayan 
Railway,  gave  me  a  good  insight  as  a  traveller  into 
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that  industry,  on  my  return  journey  ;  and  I  now 
only  deplore  the  lapse  of  time  (and  absence  of  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  notes  upon  eithei  these  or  sub- 
sequent wanderings),  rendering  an  account  of  this 
tea  estate  more  or  less  obsolete  ;  but  my  descriptions 
thereof  all  appeared  at  the  time  in  the  now  "  buried 
excellence  of  the  daily  Press,"  more  or  less  impossible 
to  exhume.  I  feel,  nevertheless,  guilty  of  a  species 
of  impudence  in  approaching  such  a  vast  subject  as 
India  and  leaving  it  as  I  do  with  so  meagre  an  account 
of  its  impressions  upon  me  ;  and  hope  that  I  shall  be 
forgiven,  seeing  that  they  are  now  more  or  less  out 
of  date. 
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AUSTRALASIA 

Calcutta  to  Cape  Town  in  the  Ship  Hereford — His  only  Bottle  of  Whisky 
—  Home  again — Cape  Town  before  the  Present  Era  of  Architecture 
— Its  lovely  Environs — Photographic  Pleasures — The  Government 
do  not  want  me — So  I  retire  on  New  Zealand — And  there  again 
meet  George  Augustus  Sala^But  wilfully  leave  those  Happy  Isles 
— Melbourne — The  Victorian  Mounted  Police — I  fail  to  enter  that 
Force — And  write  for  The  Age  instead — My  Gilt  and  Red  Morocco 
Railway  Pass  carries  me  on  to  Queensland — Brisbane  Press  Work — 
Dreams  of  the  Pacific 

So  my  pleasant  eight-score  days  in  India  ended,  and 
once  more  I  found  myself  floating  down  the  map, 
past  the  islands  of  Rodriguez  and  Reunion,  towards 
Cape  Town.  At  the  former  island  we — that  is,  the 
captain  and  crew  of  the  Hereford,  a  coolie  ship  bound 
for  Demerara — called  for  water.  We  had  two  hun- 
dred native  men  and  women  on  board,  all  indentured 
for  the  sugar  plantations  there,  and  their  manage- 
ment was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  Poor,  simple, 
romantic  souls  ;  they  were  going  into  a  species  of 
polite  slavery,  and  they  knew  it.  I  see  them  now 
as  they  sat  in  the  evening  sometimes,  their  dark  eyes 
fixed  pathetically  astern,  riveted  in  the  direction  of 
the  land  whence  they  came,  their  home,  and  them- 
selves exiles  from  it  by  reason  of  poverty  !  A  wail 
would  at  times  burst  forth,  and  then  remorselessly 
would  they  be  hurried  below,  for  if  allowed  to  remain 
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on  deck,  their  emotions  soon  mastering  them,  they 
would  follow  each  other  overboard  like  a  flock  of 
sheep — heart-broken,  when  too  late,  at  leaving  their 
native  country.  Two,  indeed,  we  did  lose  in  this 
way,  urged  thereto  by  merely  the  mildest  of  reproof, 
and  although  they  jumped  overboard  during  a  calm, 
with  sails  flat-a-back,  and  the  ship's  nose  pointing 
nowhere,  yet  before  the  boats  could  be  lowered  the 
place  where  they  had  disappeared  was  some  distance 
astern,  and  they  could  neither  of  them  be  found. 

As  we  approached  the  island  of  Rodriguez,  and 
long  before  reaching  an  anchorage,  a  white  man  was 
sighted  rowing  towards  us  most  excitedly  in  a  small 
dinghy.  Ever  and  anon  he  would  look  round  and 
wave  his  hat,  and  then  resume  his  oars,  pulling  over  a 
very  erratic  course  indeed.  So  incapable  at  last  did  he 
seem  of  ever  making  the  ship  unaided  that  the  chief 
mate  and  doctor  went  to  his  assistance  in  the  captain's 
shore  boat,  and  found  him  extremely  drunk.  Some 
hours  after,  when  sober,  he  informed  us  that  he  was 
the  only  white  man  on  that  side  of  the  island,  and  he 
had  not  seen  one  of  his  own  colour  for  over  a  year. 
As  a  precaution  against  ague,  he  kept  a  solitary  bottle 
of  whisky  stored  in  his  hut,  while  copra  gathering. 
This  precious  spirit  had  not  been  opened  or  touched 
until  he  sighted  the  Hereford  in  the  offing.  Then, 
seeing  salvation  and  more  whisky  within  measurable 
reach,  his  abstinence  gave  way,  with  the  result 
described. 

The  pleasure  of  home-coming  soon  after  !  It  was 
one  of  the  perfect  days  of  a  lifetime.  The  hastening 
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ashore,  at  the  old  wooden  jetty  at  the  bottom  of 
Adderley  Street  in  the  evening  Hght,  with  kind  eyes 
watching  my  scramble  up  its  sea-worn  steps,  how 
unforgettable  it  all  is !  And  what  stories  I  had  to 
tell,  of  the  magnificence  and  beauty,  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  India,  subjects  of  which,  most 
cavalierly,  in  these  pages  I  have  said  nothing,  but 
were  it  to  be  done  my  small  world  would  commit 
me  for  recording  ancient  impressions. 

At  the  risk,  however,  of  standing  my  trial  for  such 
worn-out  offences,  I  must  give  some  account  of  Cape 
Town  as  I  knew  it  then,  in  the  days  of  its  transition 
period  ;  for,  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says,  your 
reader  likes  you  to  use  your  eyes  and  give  him  the 
benefit  of  your  powers  of  observation,  and  so  you 
take  heart  of  grace,  and  friendship  begins. 

I  had  seen  it  first  in  1875,  when  by  far  its  most 
important  building,  in  size  and  in  architecture,  was 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  in  Adderley  Street,  or 
the  Heerengracht,  as  it  was  still  termed  by  the  old 
people.  St  George's  Cathedral — a  building  in  ex- 
terior almost  a  replica  of  St  Pancras'  Parish  Church 
— came  next  in  size,  and  then  the  old  Town  House 
in  Greenmarket  Square,  which  for  historic  interest, 
together  with  the  castle  are  well  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. Last  of  all,  I  should  say,  came  the  railway 
station,  which  was  but  a  temporary  wooden  struc- 
ture, with  rusty  corrugated-iron  sides  ;  its  wooden 
trestle  platform  dangerously  uneven,  with  one  long 
rat  hole  in  an  obscure  corner  where  the  public  fought 
for  tickets,  and  were  subject  to  the  brusqueness  of  a 
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clerk  sometimes,  who  stood  at  its  farther  end,  safe 
out  of  reach. 

In  the  dawn  of  better  things  this  cow-house  style 
of  architecture  was  incontinently  swept  away,  and  in 
1879  the  present  original  pile  of  buildings  presented 
themselves  to  view.  They  were  then  stigmatised  as 
a  white  elephant  in  railway  requirements,  far  too 
large,  and  a  shocking  waste  of  public  money,  a 
prophecy  to  which  time  and  recent  enormous  addi- 
tions, involving  the  demohtion  of  an  entire  side  street, 
have  given  the  lie  direct.  The  next  building  of  im- 
portance to  be  erected  was  the  present  Standard  Bank, 
and  great  was  the  outcry  at  its  being  allowed  to  en- 
croach on  a  portion  of  "  the  people's  "  public  parade, 
causing  the  demolition  of  certain  wind-swept  cedars 
growing  there,  and  of  Woolven's  Kiosk  at  the  corner. 

These  two  new  structures,  however,  were  the  com- 
mencement of  the  newer  order  of  things,  transforming 
Cape  Town  from  the  leisurely  Colonial  town  it  was 
into  the  cosmopoHtan  centre  it  is  to-day.  The  old 
wholesale  merchants  one  by  one  disappeared  and 
gave  place  to  plate-glass  and  shop-fronts,  and  a  new 
order  of  beings  entirely,  a  condition  of  change  which 
indeed  is  observable  now  everywhere,  and  nowhere 
perhaps  so  much  as  in  the  provincial  towns  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  ancient  distinctiveness  of  their 
streets  and  signs  is  reduced  to  one  dead  level  of 
utilitarianism  by  the  huge  monopolies  of  Lipton, 
Boot,  and  the  Home  and  Colonial  Stores,  and  a  score 
perhaps  of  other  rigid  interchangers  of  merchandise. 
The  high  streets  of  Peterborough,  Lynn  or  Luton  are, 
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with  hundreds  of  others  of  their  kind,  losing  their 
identity  and  becoming  of  one  type  and  relationship, 
grievous  to  the  eye  of  an  artist,  by  this  means  ;  so  in 
dudgeon  I  would  recommend  some  future  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  anxious  for  new  methods  of  taxa- 
tion, to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  municipal  regulations  of 
Buenos  Aires,  and  charge  heavily  for  the  reduplica- 
tion of  street  signs,  or,  indeed,  for  any  beyond  a 
reasonable  and  legible  dimension. 

The  railway  station  and  Standard  Bank  were  the 
commencement  of  a  row  of  buildings  which  now 
give  a  continuous  street  line  to  what  was  then  open 
ground,  and  which  in  later  years  was  completed  by 
the  pulling  down  of  the  old  Commercial  Exchange 
and  erection  on  its  site  of  the  present  magnificent 
pile  of  Post  Office  buildings,  making  Adderley  Street 
a  first-class  business  thoroughfare  on  both  sides. 
Captain  Disney-Roebuck's  theatre  in  Burg  Street 
caught  fire,  and  was  very  much  damaged,  caught  fire 
again,  and  was  demohshed  ;  so  in  irony  perhaps  was 
converted  into  the  present  fire  station,  and  the  theatre, 
taking  to  itself  the  newname  of  Opera  House,  migrated 
to  where  it  now  is,  another  block  of  the  beloved  public 
parade  being  thus  snatched  away  for  that  purpose. 
Then  a  multitude  of  new  buildings  sprang  up  every- 
where, new  streets  and  new  faces  to  old  friends  in 
every  part  of  the  city,  so  that  I,  coming  back  from 
time  to  time,  could  scarce  conceive  that  only  a  few 
years  previously  I  sat  on  Twentyman'"s  stoep  in 
Adderley  Street  and  leisurely  drank  a  cup  of  after- 
noon coffee,  watching  the  occasional  foot-passengers 
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pass  me  in  the  roadway  and  resume  the  pavement 
this  obstructive  stoep  so  unconcernedly  debouched 
upon — a  pavement  to-day  which  is  perhaps  the  busiest 
spot  in  the  continent.  Certain  it  is,  when  I  drank  that 
coffee  I  could  locate  every  passer-by.  If  I  did  not 
actually  know  them  all,  I  knew  who  they  were,  and  if 
strangers  by  boat,  could  divine  that  also  ;  but  now, 
decidedly  no  ! 

Then,  as  now,  the  charm  of  Cape  Town  lay  in  its 
surroundings.  True,  the  railway  ran  only  as  far 
as  Wynberg.  But  it  was  sylvan  on  both  sides 
entirely,  and  the  days  of  thatched  country  houses 
were  then,  and  those  of  the  speculative  builder  had 
not  begun.  The  pleasant  mingling  of  social  habits, 
English  and  Dutch,  the  out-of-door  garden  existence, 
and  the  easy,  dignified  life  of  the  civil  servant,  bore 
a  charm  all  their  own,  which  should  still  be  there  if 
the  peninsula  only  manages  to  retain  its  reputation 
as  the  Mecca  of  South  Africa. 

I  was  enthralled  with  it  then,  and  wonder  now  how 
I  could  have  left  it  and,  loving  it,  returned  only  to 
leave  again.  Alas  !  did  I  but  look  on  the  mists  on 
Table  Mountain,  the  purple  haze  of  an  afternoon  in 
the  shadows  of  the  Dove's  (not  Devil's)  Peak,  above 
Rondebosch,  shot  across  with  the  sun's  rays  to  an 
infinite  softness  of  colour  ;  did  I  look  at  the  white 
sands  of  Somerset  Strand  or  Muizenberg  from  the 
summit  of  those  delectable  mountains,  the  old  feeling 
arose  ;  and  knowing  that  earth  could  offer  me  no 
other  half  so  sweet,  yet  must  I  needs  fling  all  aside 
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and  embark  again  on  the  unknown,  and  uncertain,  and 
unforeseen.  A  futile  attempt  to  chain  myself  there 
led  to  the  pubHcation  of  my  book,  "  A  Ramble  in  the 
Cape  Peninsula,"  and  for  months  beforehand,  with 
a  camera  slung  over  my  back,  I  traversed  my  beloved 
mountains,  seeking  their  grand  and  stirring  views  to 
supply  illustrations  for  this  work.  But  as  those  were 
the  days  of  costly  publication,  and  book  illustration 
by  process  work  was  in  its  infancy,  the  venture  did 
not  pay,  and  is  now  many  years  out  of  print. 

Great  were  my  efforts  at  that  time  to  re-enter  the 
Government  service  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but 
the  days  of  opportunity  had  either  passed,  or,  having 
once  thrown  up  a  thing,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to 
reopen  it  again.  Temporary  employment  under  Mr 
Sauer,  then  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  I  did  obtain, 
but  my  darling  object  was  a  stool  on  the  fixed  estab- 
lishment of  the  Colonial  Office — that  long,  low  build- 
ing running  down  one  side  of  Grave  Street,  where  now 
the  gardens  of  the  House  of  Parliament  so  luxuriantly 
flourish.  Mr  (now  Sir)  William  Milton,  Administrator 
of  Rhodesia,  was  then  a  clerk  there,  drawing  the 
honorarium  of  seven  and  sixpence  per  diem,  and  1 
greatly  wished  to  do  likewise,  but  my  old  acquaint- 
ance, Hampden  Willis,  the  Under  Colonial  Secretary, 
did  not  seem  to  coincide  with  my  desire,  and  my 
repeated  applications  to  that  effect  only  met  with 
his  well-known  official  bow  and  smile,  on  my  being 
ushered  into  his  sanctum,  and  the  stereotyped  reply 
that  they  were  "  recorded,"  a  euphemism  in  Govern- 
ment phraseology  that  meant  exactly  what  it  said, 
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but  certainly  nothing  more.  Understanding  that,  I 
had  to  return  to  the  Native  Affairs  Office  in  Church 
Square,  and  assist  the  Colonial  historian,  George 
McCall  Theal,  in  his  researches  among  its  musty  old 
archives,  little  knowing  then  what  interesting  work 
I  was  about.  So,  failing  permanent  re-entry 
into  the  service,  I  once  more  fell  a  victim  to 
the  insatiable  desire  for  travel,  the  record  of  which, 
even  at  this  time,  I  confess  makes  me  thoroughly 
ashamed,  as  being  the  most  rebellious  of  God's 
creatures. 

I  left  Cape  Town  in  1885,  in  the  Shaw,  Savill  and 
Albion  steamer  Ionic  for  New  Zealand,  where  at 
Wellington  I  immediately  joined  the  Armed  Con- 
stabulary, and  for  six  months  or  so  again  led  the 
life  of  a  Colonial  soldier,  with  pleasant  companions, 
agreeable  episodes,  and  a  consciousness  that  I  deeply 
appreciated  the  whole  life  of  the  island  as  I  saw 
it.  Here  again  I  was  marked  out  for  promotion, 
and  again  did  I  throw  the  good  intentions  of  good 
friends  to  the  winds,  stupid  being  that  I  was  !  Colonel 
Reader,  who  commanded,  had  made  inquiries  of  my 
cousin,  who  was  then  Governor  of  Western  Australia, 
concerning  me,  as  to  what  manner  of  man  I  was, 
and  as  a  result  had  been  good  enough  to  intimate 
to  me  that  I  had  better  stay  on  in  the  force.  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  a  foolish  desire  to  see  "  Sheet 
Anchor"  win  the  Melbourne  Cup,  a  mere  couple  of 
thousand  miles  away,  which  I  did,  although  it  entailed 
my  departure  from  New  Zealand,  which  I  long  have 
regretted.     To  wilfully  go  away  from  a  happy,  pros- 
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perous  island,  a  charming  people  and  the  kindest  of 
friends,  among  whom  were  my  own  kith  and  kin, 
and  to  treat  with  indifference  the  good  things  heaven 
had  plainly  foreshadowed  as  mine,  did  I  but  choose 
to  stay  there  and  enjoy  them,  was  an  act  of  youthful 
folly  impossible  to  forget. 

It  was  here  at  Wellington  that  one  day  my  chosen 
Armed  Constabulary  friend,  Buckley,  and  myself 
read  an  announcement  that  George  Augustus  Sala 
would  lecture  on  a  certain  evening  on  "  Places  and 
People  that  I  have  Seen,"  and  remembering  that 
celebrated  journalist's  kindness  to  me  fifteen  years 
before,  when  as  a  hungry  boy  he  presented  me  with 
a  bag  of  cherries  in  Fleet  Street,  I  determined  to  see 
him  again,  and  if  possible  to  be  present  at  his  lecture. 
Sala  was  staying  at  Heavitree  House,  and  we  both 
called  there  in  uniform,  but  were  told  that  he  was  not 
at  home.  These  uniforms,  save  and  except  an  injured 
frock  coat  of  ancient  cut,  were  all  the  clothing  we 
possessed,  the  ready  cash  we  could  muster  between  us 
was  something  short  of  half-a-crown,  and  the  lowest 
price  of  admission  to  the  lecture  aforesaid  was  three 
shillings  apiece.  We  decided  therefore  to  sacrifice 
the  frock  coat,  and  pawned  it  for  a  sum  just  sufficient 
with  our  funds  in  hand  to  gain  admission  to  the  hall 
and  a  little  over.  Looking  back  from  the  exalted 
date  of  1913,  as  I  pen  this,  I  only  wish  I  could  hear 
that  lecture  over  again  or,  at  least,  since  the  lecturer 
has  long  since  passed  away,  that  his  mantle  had  fallen 
on  some  other  brother  of  the  fourth  estate  of  equal 
ability  and  disposition  to  please. 
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When  it  was  over,  we  two  guardians  of  the  peace 
made  ourselves  known  to  G.  A.  S.,  who  received  us  in 
the  most  charming  manner,  although  at  first  evidently 
rather  in  doubt  as  to  what  our  mission  in  uniform 
really  meant.  He  laughed  heartily  at  the  episode  of 
the  frock  coat,  and  hoped  that  I  would  some  day 
return  again  to  Fleet  Street. 

It  is  interesting  to  chronicle  that,  on  his  own  return 
there,  a  paragraph  appeared  in  his  "  Echoes  of  the 
Week,"  in  The  Illustrated  London  News,  recounting 
the  story  of  the  coat,  and  alluding  to  it  as  one  of  the 
sincerest  compliments  he  had  ever  received. 

The  fact  was,  my  ambition  was  aroused.  I  had 
heard  stories  of  the  Victorian  Mounted  Police — of 
bushrangers  and  the  Kelly  gang — stories  of  how  this 
corps,  ranking  superior  even  to  the  Canadian  North- 
West  PoHce,  was  the  very  finest  and  smartest  service 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  I  determined,  after 
witnessing  "  Sheet  Anchor  "  in  very  deed  carry  off 
the  cup  at  Flemington  Racecourse,  to  offer  myself 
for  acceptance  in  this  crack  corps,  if  an  opportunity 
for  enrolment  took  place.  A  chance  did  so  occur  soon 
after.  I  entered  for  it,  and  passed  the  necessary 
examinations  for  it  in  Melbourne,  including  the  weight 
limit  of  nine  stone,  if  my  memoiy  is  correct,  but  not, 
however,  without  bringing  myself  down  woefully  not 
only  in  weight  but  in  strength  by  means  of  a  course  of 
Turkish  baths  and  long  midnight  walks  enveloped 
in  three  overcoats.  There  remained  only  the  riding 
test. 

This  I  passed  creditably  one  morning  at  the  barracks 
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in  Jolimont.  Hugging  myself  with  delight  at  the  pro- 
spect, ere  long,  of  wearing  the  uniform  of  my  heart's 
desire,  I  was  about  to  leave  the  tan-yard  when  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  hearing  a  roar  of  laughter 
at  its  other  end,  and  on  turning  to  ascertain  the  cause 
was  amused  to  behold  another  candidate  for  police 
honours — an  unfortunate  one — galloping  round  the 
yard  on  his  horse's  neck  ;  but  to  this  day  I  recollect 
with  some  satisfaction  that  I  did  not  add  my  quota 
nor  join  in  the  chorus  of  derision  at  the  poor  wretch's 
expense,  whose  chance  of  enrolment  had,  of  course, 
gone  by. 

"  Come  off  before  you  fall  off,"  said  Mr  Commis- 
sioner Cholmley  to  the  unfortunate  rider,  who,  scared 
and  confused,  obeyed  the  moment  he  could,  then 
beckoning  to  me  pleasantly  he  requested  me  to  get 
up  once  more  and  try  a  few  hurdles  again  before  the 
horse  was  led  away. 

The  moment  I  touched  the  reins  of  this  one  I  knew 
I  bestrode  a  black  unmanageable  brute — a  brute  with 
no  mouth  at  all.  The  transmission  of  will  power 
through  the  eye  and  the  knee  seemed  here  entirely 
at  fault,  and  subjection  immediately  in  a  reduced 
bodily  state  an  impossibihty.  At  first  he  refused 
to  move,  then  suddenly  he  rushed  at  a  fence,  just  as 
he  had  with  my  unfortunate  predecessor,  clattering 
through  it  like  a  coal  truck .  With  my  failing  strength 
I  could  not  raise  him  to  it  at  all,  and  felt  I  had  given 
myself  away  in  mounting  him  with  merely  a  light 
snaffle  in  a  circumscribed  area  ;  otherwise  I  should 
have  dehghted  in  riding  the  brute  tame  and  tired. 
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As  he  neared  the  group  of  spectators  again  at  a 
gallop,  my  own  nerve  completely  gone,  he  suddenly 
stopped  dead,  and  ere  I  knew  what  he  was  about,  or 
what  I  was  doing  either,  scientifically  shot  me  over 
his  ears  flying  on  to  the  gravel  in  front  of  the  crowd. 

"  Ha — ha — ha  !  Haw — haw — yah  !  "  laughed  the 
multitude,  as  I  very  miserably  picked  myself  up. 
"  AndheaC.M.R.— yah!" 

"  However  did  you  manage  to  do  that,  Broome  ?  " 
asked  Commissioner  Cholmley,  with  some  concern. 

"  N — n — no  strength,  sir,"  I  gasped  dejectedly, 
and  then  with  ill-luck  I  finally  sealed  my  own  doom 
by  adding,  "  Turkish  baths,"  by  way  of  explanation. 

"  Oh,  if  I  had  known  that,  I  should  not  have  let 
you  compete  at  all,"  he  replied  stiffly,  and  turned 
away. 

How  I  got  out  of  that  barrack-yard  I  never  knew. 
That  place  of  sorrows  was  near  Fitzroy  and  Jolimont, 
and  the  governor's  residence  on  the  west  side  of 
Melbourne,  but  when  I  came  to  myself  I  was  walking 
in  Hotham,  a  suburb  of  the  east,  if  I  am  correct, 
with  the  words  "  C.M.R. — yah  !  "  still  ringing  in  my 
ears. 

Some  time  after  the  above  unfortunate  events 
my  cousin,  Sir  F.  Napier  Broome,  then  a  Colonial 
Governor,  who  had  come  up  from  Western  Australia 
to  attend  the  Melbourne  Cup  as  a  guest  of  Sir  Henry 
Loch — then  Governor  of  Victoria — sent  for  me.  He 
was  very  grave,  and  asked  me  why  I  had  left  New 
Zealand,  where  he  had  facilitated  a  good  opening  for 
me,  and  inquired  seriously  of  me  as  to  my  future. 
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That  I  could  no  more  answer  than  a  similar  question 
put  by  dear  old  Mr  St  Leger  a  year  or  so  previously. 
I  told  him  of  my  Victoria  Mounted  Police  failure,  and 
he  observed  that  I  appeared  to  aim  very  low,  and 
was  not  greatly  impressed  in  the  other  direction  when 
I  said  there  was  an  opportunity  for  me  to  write  for 
The  Melbourne  Leader,  which  I  informed  him  was 
"  the  weekly  wash-tub  "  of  The  Age,  one  of  the 
principal  dailies  of  that  city.  Recognising  that  it 
might  be  useful  to  me  as  a  free  lance  generally,  he 
introduced  me  to  a  Mr  Goodchap,  the  Director  of 
Railways,  who  very  kindly  consented  to  my  free  use 
of  his  system  for  a  few  months  in  the  interests  of 
journalism  and  the  dissemination  of  inter-Colonial 
facts  of  an  educational  nature,  and  who  a  few  days 
afterwards  sent  me  a  beautiful  gilt  and  red  morocco 
leather  free  pass  in  earnest  of  this.  My  cousin  left 
Melbourne  for  his  colony  shortly  after,  leaving  me 
to  my  own  devices,  seeing,  I  expect,  that  I  was  de- 
termined to  make  my  own  bed  and  He  on  it,  any 
further  exercise  of  gubernatorial  patronage  or  interest 
being  thrown  away  on  me. 

And  now  followed  a  perfect  phantasmagoria  of 
Australian  scenes  and  ideas,  of  travellings  to  and  fro, 
and  kindness  and  hospitality  evinced  wherever  I  went, 
in  the  interests  of  myself  and  of  the  fourth  estate, 
all  of  which,  if  they  should  be  written  afresh,  would 
nevertheless  be  but  a  tasteless  rechauffe  at  this  time 
of  day,  and  not  respectably  ancient  enough  to  con- 
stitute history — views  and  opinions  and  icjeas  on 
mining,    wine-making,    brewing,    husbandry,    fruit- 
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culture,  horticulture,  religious  dogma,  engineering, 
town-planning,  and  other  widely  separated  subjects, 
suggested  and  indirectly  brought  about  as  they  were 
by  the  agency  of  that  fragrant  morocco  free  pass. 
Even  when  it  had  expired  it  shed  an  aura  of  blessed- 
ness about  me,  reaching  far  beyond  its  own  depart- 
mental confines  of  Victoria.  The  mere  exhibition  of 
it,  coupled  with  an  explanation  that  I  wanted  to  go  on 
farther  in  the  interests  of  the  Press,  always  obtained 
recognition,  so  that  at  last  I  found  myself  far  away 
to  the  north  of  New  South  Wales,  camping  out  with 
a  party  of  Government  railway  engineers  at  Tenter- 
field,  engaged  in  linking  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
of  that  colony  to  the  narrower  system  of  Queensland, 
happy  —  thrice  happy  —  in  their  company,  and  in 
watching  the  gambols  of  the  ornithorynchus  or  duck- 
billed platypus,  or  in  eating  the  weird  wild  fruit  that 
grew  there  with  its  stones  outside  the  berry,  in  those 
remote  and  then  infrequently  travelled  regions. 

And  so  on  ;  floating,  it  seems,  down  the  DarHng 
Downs  in  a  happy  sun-lit  nomadic  existence,  careless 
of  what  might  ensue  till  Ipswich  and  Brisbane  were 
reached,  where  more  presswork  awaited  me,  more 
pleasant  company,  always  pleasanter  that  both  were 
on  the  wing^  and  a  subtle  happiness  engendered  by 
the  consciousness'^that  there  was  a  port  hard  by,  and 
ships,  and  the  abihty  of  moving  on  in  them,  as  one  of 
a  ship's  company,  whenever  the  spirit  so  desired. 
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A    SOUTH    AFRICAN    POSTCARD    MISCELLANY. 


1.  Parliament  House,  Cape  Town. 

2.  Victoria  Falls. 

3.  A  native  girl  of  St.  Johns. 

4.  My  transport  mule-wagon  laden  with  snoek  for  the  Diamond  Fields. 

5.  A  typical  Paarl  or  Drakenstein  wine  farm. 


A    SOUTH    AMERICAN    POSTCARD    MISCELLANY,    SHOWING    TYPES    OF    MODERN 
BRAZILIAN    STREET    ARCHITECTURE. 

1.  Government  Printing  Office,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

2.  Scene  from  Tijuca,  over  Rio  Harbour. 

3.  View  from  the  summit  of  Corcovado. 

4.  A  street  corner  in  Sao  Paulo. 

5.  Government  House,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

6.  Praga  Antonio  Prado,  Sao  Paulo. 


PART   II.— SOUTH   AMERICA 
CHAPTER  X 

SOUTH   AMERICA 

A  Three  Months'  Voyage  on  the  Barque  IVes/  G/en  as  Ordinary  Seaman 
—  Friends  of  the  Forecastle— Breakfast  ashore — Valparaiso — 
First  Words  of  Spanish — Advice  to  embryo  South  Americans — 
Santiago  de  Chile— Old  Spanish  Architecture — C/nc/ia— Admira- 
tion for  Chilian  and  Argentine  Heroes — Don  Federico — Merry 
Mariners  and  High  Jinks  on  the  Pacific — I  return  to  England 

Early  in  1886  I  shipped  from  Brisbane  as  ordinary 
seaman  on  board  the  barque  West  Glen,  bound  for 
Valparaiso  in  ballast,  with  the  prospect  of  a  ninety 
days'  voyage  in  front  of  us.  Why  I  did  so  I  could  not 
then,  and  cannot  now,  tell.  It  must  have  been  caprice, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  that  taste  for  romance 
so  often  listened  to  over  camp-fires  from  Fred  Har- 
rington, which  held  South  America  in  spell  for  us. 

True,  I  had  at  first  paid  some  small  sum  to  the 
captain  of  the  West  Glen  to  go  thither  as  his  saloon 
passenger,  but  the  prospect  after  the  second  or  third 
day  of  our  voyage  of  loafing  in  that  guise  about  the 
ship  for  so  long  terrified  me,  particularly  as  my  only 
associate  at  meals  would  have  been  the  captain 
himself,  who  was  self-admittedly  a  morose  and 
taciturn  old  man.  So,  after  a  few  days  of  cabin  fare, 
it  was  suggested  by  me  that  I  should  leave  his  quarters 
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aft,  and  take  up  a  berth  in  the  forecastle  with  the  rest 
of  the  crew,  and  turn  to  as  an  ordinary  seaman. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  if  you  do  go  fo'rard,  you  can't 
come  back  here  again,  so  Til  give  you  a  spell  to  think 
about  it,  and  decide." 

I  agreed  to  go,  and  the  next  day  became  a  member 
of  the  ship's  crew,  taking  my  turn  in  the  second  mate's 
watch.  The  watch  consisted  of  an  American,  named 
Doyle,  a  Dane,  two  Englishmen,  and  a  Russian  Finn, 
besides  the  mate  and  myself  and  two  boys,  and 
although  it  may  sound  like  material  for  a  newer 
Dunciad,  I  can  safely  say  I  learnt  more  solid  useful 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  coupled  with 
a  more  genuine  appreciation  of  my  fellow-creatures 
in  that  three  months'  intercourse  with  those  rough, 
horny-handed  sailors  than  I  have  ever  experienced 
before  or  since  in  the  company  of  far  more  exalted 
human  beings. 

One  thing,  there  was  always  time  to  impart  one's 
views  on  any  given  subject,  which  may  account  for 
this.  I  learnt  from  the  Dane,  in  halting  English, 
all  I  think  there  was  to  know  about  the  manners  and 
customs  of  his  native  village  and  country,  and  he  in 
turn  profited  in  English,  I  beheve,  in  conversation 
with  me.  At  all  events  his  desecrating  forecastle 
adjectives,  under  my  tuition,  became  more  sacred 
than  profane,  and,  as  he  ceased  to  unconsciously 
swear  at  every  fifth  or  sixth  word,  began  to  see  the 
improvement  he  had  himself  made  in  the  English 
tongue.  Doyle  did  the  same,  with  him  and  from  him 
I  learnt  more  about  the  United  States  of  America 
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than  is  given   to   the   lot   of   one   who   has  never 
been  there. 

Years  afterwards,  I  was  thankful  to  him,  when  at 
Mendoza  in  the  Argentine,  for  his  description  to  me,  on 
board,  of  how  to  take  an  American  bully ;  and  when 
one  of  that  kind,  named  Smith — ^the  "soi-disant 
Six-Shooter-Smith,"  as  we  afterwards  called  him 
(because  it  was  true),  and  the  alliteration  pleased  us 
— drew  his  revolver  on  me  for  claiming  my  own  horse 
out  of  his  stable,  I  simply  obeyed  Doyle's  old-time 
injunction,  and  took  no  notice  of  him,  and  took  the 
horse. 

The  ship  was  ill-found.  I  had  noticed  this  in  the 
saloon,  at  the  captain's  table  even,  so  was  prepared 
for  the  roughest  and  scantiest  fare  in  the  forecastle. 
A  can  of  sugar  that  I  had  chanced  to  bring  on  board 
went  a  very  long  way  indeed,  and  was  finished  with 
the  sincerest  expressions  of  regret  from  all.  Often  one 
thinks  now  in  times  of  ease  of  little  incidents  like  that, 
and  almost  longs  to  undergo  them  again,  so  little  is 
the  sense  of  permanent  gratitude  for  daily  blessings 
implanted  in  any  of  us. 

We  are  all  too  like  an  Arctic  fox  that  once  I  wot  of. 
It  was  in  the  Southern  Cordilleras.  This  dirty  white 
reynard,  with  a  background  of  purest  snow,  sat 
within  talking  distance  of  my  tent  door  one  morning 
at  breakfast,  watching  me  sucking  a  bone.  Not  so 
much  the  bone  but  mine  own  eye  this  starved  beast 
intently  sought,  and  I  felt  that,  with  the  pricking  of 
his  ears  and  occasional  imperceptible  twisting  of  his 
head,  that  steely  gaze  was  reading,  nay,  prompting, 
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compassion  into  my  soul,  for  he  knew  that  I  could 
equally  have  shot  him,  yet  he  moved  not.  The  bone 
was  thrown  him,  with  others  for  some  days,  in 
the  hope  of  taming  him,  but  being  prevented  one 
morning  from  seizing  the  whole  joint  he  withdrew 
back  into  the  regions  of  famine,  and  was  seen  no 
m.ore. 

The  second  mate,  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  night 
watches,  would  often  teach  me  what  he  knew  of 
astronomy,  and  something  of  navigation,  which, 
although  I  speedily  forgot,  did  no  harm  at  all.  Sooner 
or  later,  however,  our  thoughts  and  plans  would  come 
down  from  the  heavens  to  a  consideration  of  the 
aspect  of  our  inner  man,  and  in  that  respect  we  laid 
brave  plans  of  what  we  would  do  when  we  got  ashore 
in  Valparaiso.  We  would  get  a  whole  heap  of  dry 
dunnage  wood  that  lay  in  the  fore-hold  and  cram  it 
in  the  port-boat ;  then,  as  the  mate  knew  a  little 
Spanish,  we  would  go  ashore  and  ask  at  an  almacen 
for  half-a-kilo  of  pasas,  which  in  their  bat  meant 
raisins,  and  a  kilo  of  flour.  The  ship's  cook  had 
a  big  barrelful  of  fat,  which  he  was  saving  up  to 
sell ;  it  all  came  off  our  beef  and  pork  in  the  cooking, 
so  we  could  steal  a  keg  of  that,  and  then  we  could 
"  borry  "  his  big  boiUng  pot  and  sling  it  over  the  side 
into  the  boat,  and  cut  the  back  out  of  a  linen  shirt  I 
had,  for  a  boiling  cloth,  and  then  we'd  scull  away  there 
beyond  the  hghthouse,  kindle  a  fire  on  the  shore,  and 
boil  a  big  duff,  large  enough  to  blow  out  the  whole  of 
the  watch  below. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  did  get  into  port,  the 
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captain  took  me  ashore,  gave  me  an  excellent  break- 
fast, apologising  for  what  was  not  his  fault — namely, 
the  exceedingly  meagre  fare  on  board,  and,  after 
bidding  good-bye  to  the  crew  I  went  with  him  to  the 
railway  station,  where  he  saw  me  into  a  train  for 
Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile ;  at  the  last  moment 
pressing  into  my  hand  the  few  sovereigns  I  had  paid 
him  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  for  my 
passage,  telling  me  that  I  had  more  than  earned  it 
by  "  turning  to  "  as  an  ordinary  seaman,  thereby 
completely  winning  my  heart,  giuff  and  morose  as  he 
had  appeared  to  be  during  the  voyage.  He  hoped 
I  would  get  on  and  settle  down  in  my  newspaper 
profession,  whatever  it  was — his  own  ideas  of  it  being 
about  as  hazy  as  my  own — and  that  we  should  meet 
again  some  day.  He  did  not  yet  know  what  his  orders 
were,  but  it  was  very  likely  he  might  go  on  to  San 
Antonio  de  las  Bodegas  and  fill  up  with  grain  there ; 
and  if  so,  if  I  chanced  that  way,  I  should  call  on  a 
friend  of  his,  Don  Federico,  a  Chilian-born  English- 
man— ^his  other  name  he  had  not  bothered  about — 
who  was  grain  shipping  there  and  who  always  treated 
British  captains  who  came  ashore  most  royally, 
sending  the  town  band  in  uniform  to  the  ship  to 
escort  them  to  and  fro,  the  musicians  fiHng  on  board 
in  full  blast,  and  into  the  captain's  cabin — a  small 
apartment  enough — with  row  sufficient  to  blow  the 
skylights  off.     And  so,  good-bye. 

Well,  here  was  I,  my  foot  for  the  first  time  on  South 
American  soil,  without  a  friend,  with  very  httle  money, 
utterly  strange,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  two 
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consecutive  words  in  the  language  of  the  country. 
Stay,  I  did  know  two  words — son  suyas — the  first, 
I  think,  in  the  Spanish  language  that  I  ever  learnt, 
and  I  had  picked  them  up  that  morning.  They  were 
borne  in  upon  me  by  ocular  demonstration  the  moment 
I  landed.  While  meandering  about  the  outskirts 
of  Valparaiso,  meditating  what  I  should  do  next,  I 
observed  two  squat,  rotund  washerwomen,  one  on 
either  side  of  a  mud  wall,  whereon  was  laid  by  them 
certain  tattered  articles  of  raiment,  to  dry  in  the  sun. 
Suddenly  one  of  them  in  a  rage  and  vociferously 
disowning  an  entirely  worn-out  under  garment, 
threw  it  wet  at  the  other,  making  use  of  the  above 
italicised  expression.  The  compliment  was  returned 
— ^also  the  wet  garment — to  and  fro  several  times, 
each  one  screaming  son  suyas — i.e.  "  they  are  yours  " 
— defiantly,  louder  each  time,  till  at  last,  clawing  and 
clutching  at  each  other  over  the  wall,  they  spat  in 
one  another's  faces  in  an  access  of  rage. 

How  little  I  thought  that  twenty  years  after  I 
should  again  be  an  explorer  on  those  shores,  forgetting 
Enghsh  almost,  habituated  to  the  rough  life  of  a 
Patagonian,  and  learning,  aye,  ever  learning,  that 
although  the  cock  may  cease  crowing  there  will  still 
be  another  day  to-morrow — a  proverb  which,  if 
applied  to  what  I  mentally  imbibed  during  many 
wanderings  in  Southern  Chile,  means  that  here  had 
I  set  foot  in  the  country  of  a  warlike  and  energetic 
race,  endowed  with  an  ancient  and  honourable 
history,  and  almost  unlimited  territory,  leading  a  full 
and  vigorous  young  hfe  day  by  day,  not  greatly,  or 
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perhaps  at  all,  concerned  with  what  might  be  happen- 
ing in  Europe,  or  to  "  Us,"  or  our  colonies,  yet  fully 
able  to  find  room  in  thousands  of  ways  for  British 
enterprise,  provided  it  will  only  conform  to  the  lan- 
guage and  usages  of  the  country. 

In  the  personal  conduct  of  daily  affairs  abroad  it 
is  as  well  to  recognise  plainly,  at  the  outset,  and  to 
understand  once  for  all,  that  unassociated  with  self- 
interest  there  is  no  such  thing  as  patriotism.  "  You're 
all  right  so  long  as  you  have  got  the  dollars,"  or  their 
equivalent  in  brains.  Without  them  your  nation- 
ality stands  you  in  no  stead,  you  are  passed  over. 
Your  excellent  manner,  your  breeding,  your  public 
school  or  university  air  go  indeed  rather  against  you, 
excite  secret  envy,  and  are  ridiculed  by  the  envious 
as  English  cocksureness.  And  yet,  once  acclimatised, 
your  brains  and  breeding  are  there  to  win  in  the  long 
run,  for  English  training  and  integrity,  mind  you, 
I  have  found  respected  and  sought  for  the  world  over. 
Only  it  does  not  do  to  presume  on  this  beforehand. 

The  other  causes  for  non-success  in  finding  a 
suitable  career  abroad  are  mainly  those  of  deficiency 
of  language  and  a  not  very  clear  idea  at  the  outset  as 
to  which  portion  of  the  globe  it  is  most  desirable  for 
the  young  beginner  to  go  to.  It  is  no  light  matter 
this  question  of  appropriate  choice  of  country. 
So  very  many  after  considerations  not  to  be  brushed 
aside  bear  upon  it,  not  the  least  of  which  are  health, 
family  or  political  status  ;  and  to  take  one's  destiny 
in  both  hands,  ready  on  the  slightest  reason  to  fling 
it  anywhere,  and,  acting  on  insufficiently  weighed 
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advice,  to  lightly  emigrate,  no  matter  where,  is  to 
adopt  a  course  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  and  too 
often  productive  only  of  after  regret ;  for  it  is  given 
to  but  few  like  myself  to  be  able  to  wander  at  will 
without  money  over  this  earth's  surface.  There  are 
very  many  people,  be  it  said,  who  should  not  attempt 
life  abroad  at  all,  who  have  sold  all  and  gone,  and 
who  have  found  it  out  too  late,  and  who  might  have 
been  saved  untold  trouble  and  expenditure  had  they 
only  known  beforehand  where  to  obtain  really  dis- 
interested advice  upon  the  matter  ;  and  it  is  to  those 
that  unscrupulous  agents  with  gaily  coloured  maps 
and  fascinating  travel  hterature  too  often  and  too 
successfully  appeal. 

There  is  a  large  fourth  part  of  our  globe  still  alive 
with  possibihties  for  the  energetic,  insamuch  as  it  is 
as  yet  not  wholly  overrun  with  our  virile  Saxon  race, 
nor  its  North  American  offshoots,  and  to  some  it  may 
be  worth  while  abstaining  from  following  the  beaten 
track  through  our  colonies,  worn  deep  as  it  is  wherever 
the  Enghsh  language  is  heard,  and  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  this  other  section  of  our  sphere.  Why  the 
possibilities  of  this  vast  continent  are  at  present  little 
more  than  nibbled  at  by  our  race  turns  on  the  fact  of 
language,  which  as  a  bar  acts  against  English  and 
North  Americans  alike — both  indifferent  linguists — 
and,  to  use  the  expression  commonly  heard  there, 
"  keeps  out  the  crowd."  To  understand  what  these 
possibilities  are,  it  is  only  necessary  to  scan  the  cur- 
rent literature  of  to-day  on  South  American  topics. 

With  the  wealth  of  printed  advice  poured  out  upon 
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the  public  on  almost  every  habitable  spot  abroad, 
colonies  emulating  shopkeepers  and  proprietary 
medicine  vendors  in  their  reckless  extravaganzas  on 
the  advertisement  hoardings,  it  must  be  very  puzz- 
ling for  the  tyro  in  matters  foreign  to  determine 
unaided,  really  what  to  do  or  where  to  go,  and  the 
very  apparent  bidding  all  over  the  Colonial  world  for 
young  men  with  capital  does  not  make  it  any  the 
easier  for  him  to  solve  the  problem.  The  question  of 
choice,  after  all,  must  lie  with  the  individual  con- 
cerned. He  himself  knows  best  what  suits  his  own 
temperament,  and,  waiving  all  gratuitous  advice  on 
the  matter,  it  is  far  better  for  him  to  obtain  if  possible 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  whatever  area  ordinary 
intelligence  has  prompted  him  to  select,  not  so  much 
from  its  own  official  utterings  as  from  b3^-paths, 
consuls'  reports,  and  the  observations  of  disinterested 
people  who  have  been  there  before  him  ;  and  lastly, 
from  Dame  Rumour,  who,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is 
in  matters  of  this  kind  tolerably  correct. 

In  1886  I  found  Santiago  de  Chile  to  be  a  dreamy 
old-world  city,  with  touches  and  a  colouring  here  and 
there  in  its  streets  of  a  long- vanished  past.  I  had 
noticed  that  same  old-world  air  two  years  later  in  the 
capital  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  now  so  utterly  gone 
that  they  say  to-day  in  Buenos  Aires,  "  Let  us  be  no 
longer  Spanish  but  Italian,"  and  the  old  churches  of 
Spanish  architecture,  the  houses  with  their  patios, 
and  everything  in  fact  that  is  old,  save  the  language, 
are  rapidly  giving  way  to  the   peaceful  conquista- 
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dores  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  same,  I 
beheve,  is  in  process  of  evolution  with  Santiago,  but 
the  modern  idea  had  not  attacked  it  in  1886,  and  it 
was  pleasant  then  to  find  oneself  in  reality  in  a  dreamy 
old-world  city. 

A  prosperous  haciendero,  or  farmer,  and  his  wife 
rode  past  me  on  their  way  to  Mass,  riding  pilUon 
on  a  beautiful  black  horse,  the  man  wearing  black 
sombrero,  poncho,  chiripa  and  stamped  leather 
overalls,  the  lady  a  flowing  skirt  with  white  linen 
coif.  The  chiripa,  be  it  noted,  is  a  pecuharly  folded 
cloth,  not  altogether  unlike  a  bishop's  apron.  On 
the  pampas  I  have  often  seen  gauchos  on  special 
occasions  most  gorgeously  dressed  in  these  garments 
made  of  lace,  and  hanging  in  frills  over  their  top-boots 
and  spurs,  in  much  the  same  style  as  depicted  in  the 
old  prints  of  Cavahers  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  ancient  cathedral  of  Santiago,  with  its  grass- 
grown  dull  red  walls  and  towers,  built  in  the  severe 
lines  of  old  Spain,  recalling  to  mind  the  days  of  the 
Inquisition,  had  a  mysterious  look  to  me  of  deep 
repose,  chequered  in  fancy  with  awful  deeds  and 
turbulent  passions,  for  ever  associated  with  that  dread 
epoch,  but  what  Santiago  and  its  cathedral  is  to-day 
I  cannot  say.  The  same  metamorphosis  I  have 
already  mentioned  as  so  apparent  in  South  American 
cities,  these  two  decades  or  so,  has,  I  expect,  reached 
it  also,  and  the  sleepy  content  basking  over  this  old 
city  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Its  lovely  gardens  of 
Santa  Lucia,  rocks  and  grottoes  and  waterfalls  in  the 
midst  of  the  city,  are,  I  presume,  still  there,  as  is  also 
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the  Alameda  de  las  Delicias,  with  its  pleasant  walks 
and  drives  under  shady  trees  for  so  long  a  distance, 
where  goat's  milk  and  chicha  used  to  be  sold  by  old 
women  in  the  early  frosty  mornings. 

This  chicha  (a  name  signifying  meat  if  used  only 
in  speaking  to  children)  is  a  bright  golden  drink, 
rather  thick,  and  aptly  named  as  being  literally  meat 
and  drink  to  one,  and  very  palatable.  It  is  made  from 
grapes,  but  not  as  wine — that  is,  the  juice  of  the 
grape  is  not  allowed  to  be  refined,  and  then  left  to 
itself  to  ferment  in  either  open  or  closed  barrels,  as  in 
wine-making,  but  is  taken  at  once  from  the  winepress, 
thick,  and  brewed  as  beer  by  heat.  It  was  a  fine  native 
drink  in  Chile  then,  but  has,  I  fancy,  latterly  not  been 
so  generally  produced,  owing  to  phylloxera  attacking 
the  vineyards. 

There  were  very  few  English  indeed  in  the  city 
then,  beyond  the  Honourable  Ed.  Pakenham,  H.M. 
Charge  d' Affaires,  his  attaches,  the  Consul,  and  three 
or  four  more  in  the  service  of  the  state  railways. 
However,  to  balance  this  dearth  of  the  living,  there 
was  to  be  lound  in  the  Alameda  a  noble  equestrian 
statue  to  one  of  the  departed  sons  of  John  Bull's 
other  island,  and  in  the  country  south  of  Santiago 
there  is  a  province  gratefully  named  after  him,  so 
that  to  this  day,  if  you  happen  to  engage  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  patriotic  Chileno,  you  will  hear  him  speak 
with  sparkling  eye  and  bated  breath  of  "  Oyeens," 
as  he  mentally  or  actually  gazes  upon  this  great 
memorial  of  victory,  and  you  know  that  he  means  the 
gallant  General  O'Higgins,  and  if  you  are  disposed 
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to  dive  into  South  American  history  you  will  not  only 
read  of  the  memorable  deeds  that  this  great  general 
accomplished,  but  learn  to  understand  that,  in  the 
throes  of  that  country  against  the  tyranny  of  old 
Spain,  deeds  of  valour  by  San  Martin  and  Belgrano 
on  the  Atlantic  littoral,  the  same  San  Martin,  Valdivia 
and  Pedro  Mendoza  on  the  Pacific,  and  many  other 
leaders  of  renown,  were  wrought  which  are  equally 
as  memorable  as  those  of  our  own  great  dead.  Even 
when  making  due  allowance  for  the  historian's 
national  pride,  and  the  sonorous  idiomatics  employed, 
it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  lengths  of  forced 
marches  on  the  map  with  dates  of  engagements, 
absence  of  organised  supply,  and  the  harsh  nature  of 
the  country  traversed,  and  not  feel  a  genuine  burst 
of  admiration  for  these  Chilian  and  Argentine  heroes. 

It  was  amusing  in  Santiago  to  see  and  hear  British 
names  entirely  adopted  and  converted  into  the  ver- 
nacular. One  day  I  desired  to  purchase  a  hat.  In 
large  letters  I  saw  the  name  "  Tomkins  "  inscribed 
over  a  hat  shop,  and  inside  what  I  took  to  be  a 
thoroughly  good  specimen  of  my  race  behind  the 
counter ;  so  I  asked  him  in  our  own  common  tongue 
to  show  me  a  hat.  Not  a  word  could  I  make  him 
understand,  but,  with  the  aid  of  a  friend,  gathered 
from  him  that  his  grandfather  was  an  Englishman 
of  the  same  name.  I  felt  almost  confounded  that  I 
had  met  a  man  named  Tomkins  who  could  not  speak 
English,  but  so  it  was. 

Another  occurrence  in  Valparaiso  I  noticed  which 
appeared  very  strange,  and  which  the  inhabitants 
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regarded  with  superstition  as  being  uncanny,  and 
vaguely  defined  as  aire,  connecting  it  with  the 
supernatural,  although  no  doubt  an  aerologist  would 
make  short  work  of  it,  unusual  though  it  is.  There 
were  three  or  four  of  us  sitting  at  a  table  awaiting 
dinner  one  evening,  at  the  end  of  a  normally  hot,  dry 
day.  The  windows  were  open  to  admit  whatever 
air  there  was,  but  the  candles  burnt  brightly,  without 
a  flicker,  and  all  was  very  still  and  quiet.  Suddenly 
my  empty  glass  tumbler  gave  a  loud  crack,  and 
shivered  into  bits  at  my  side,  although  no  one  was  near 
it  and  nothing  had  been  placed  in  it.  Everyone  got 
up,  and  one  or  two  crossed  themselves,  intently 
watching  the  other  glasses.  In  about  a  minute 
another  went  off  with  a  loud  ring,  its  fragments 
lying  in  circles  on  the  cloth.  All  this  was  considered 
very  inauspicious  indeed,  but  what  species  of  ill- 
luck  it  foreboded,  or  to  whom,  I  did  not  trouble  to 
inquire. 

The  captain  of  the  West  Glen,  writing  to  me  that 
he  was  calling  at  San  Antonio  for  grain,  and  that  if  I 
wished  to  continue  my  voyage  with  him  to  Liverpool 
I  should  hurry  on,  I  decided  to  leave  Santiago  and 
rejoin  him  at  San  Antonio  without  delay.  A  coach 
journey  to  Mellipilla,  and  on  by  muleback  over  some 
rough  country  and  volcanic  sierra,  brought  me  in 
sight  of  the  port,  where  I  saw  the  old  barque  that  had 
been  my  three  months'  home  on  the  Pacific,  with  one 
or  two  others  at  the  muelle,  gaily  decorated  with 
flags.  The  faint  sound  of  drums  and  music  came 
floating  up  the  gorge  from  far  below. 
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I  asked  my  arriero,  or  mule-driver,  if  it  was  not 
perhaps  a  Church  festival  or  great  feast  day. 

"  Si,  Senor,  con  los  padres  y  Don  Federico  es 
siempre  dia  de  fiesta."  ("  With  the  Church  and  Don 
Federico  it  is  always  a  feast  day  here.") 

When  our  mules  had  clambered  down  to  the  dusty 
roadway  of  this  little  grain  port  we  almost  collided 
with  a  procession  winding  its  way  along  in  such 
ludicrously  mixed  solemnity  and  importance  and 
lightheartedness  peeping  through  as  to  be  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  rural  Chile.  First  came  four  dusty 
little  acolytes  with  something  of  Church  raiment 
still  hanging  on  them,  and  bearing  a  tattered  and 
illegible  old  banner.  Then  half-a-dozen  young 
gauchos  of  the  type  one  finds  near  a  roadside 
boliche,  or  pulperia,  ready  to  do  anything  or  go 
anywhere  on  horseback  ;  these  rode  two  and  two, 
followed  by  the  village  band  in  ragged  uniform,  with 
canvas  alpagatas  on  their  feet,  playing  a  lively  air 
to  the  accompaniment  of  much  cymbal  clashing  and 
drum. 

Then  followed  ih^ piece  de  resistance  of  the  procession, 
in  the  shape  of  two  little  dusty  and  long-tailed  black 
ponies  drawing  a  huge  and  battered  old  landau.  In 
this  were  seated,  with  a  stupendous  amount  of  dignity, 
quite  oblivious  that  the  wheels  of  their  chariot  were 
kept  together  by  bits  of  rope,  the  two  master  mariners 
of  the  barques  then  in  port,  my  captain  being  one  of 
them,  and  opposite  him  a  face  I  knew  in  an  instant. 

"  Hullo,  Harrington,  old  chap  !  "  I  cried  excitedly. 
"  I'm  awfully  glad  to  see  you." 
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My  old  Cape  Frontier  companion  smiled  pleasantly 
and,  leaning  down,  opened  the  carriage  door,  motioning 
me  to  enter.  A  bright  look  of  recognition  spread 
over  his  features,  but  beyond  a  hearty  squeeze  of 
the  hand  he  would  not  trust  himself  to  speak,  being 
too  full  for  utterance.  So  I  sat  down  opposite  my 
old  skipper  of  the  West  Glen,  in  the  place  Harrington 
had  vacated  for  me,  and  he  gave  me  his  paw,  but  his 
feehngs  also  prohibited  speech  ;  so,  the  band  resuming 
its  hvely  air,  I  sat  back  in  the  old  vehicle,  watching 
the  rope-ends  going  round,  with  the  rest  of  its 
occupants,  till  at  length  we  drew  near  to  where  the 
West  Glen  was  berthed.  Here  its  captain  slowly 
ahghted,  and,  the  musicians  playing  him  up  the  gang- 
way and  into  his  cabin  door,  he  retired  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand  for  a  siesta. 

The  band  then  returned,  and  after  performing  the 
same  gracious  office  for  his  fellow-skipper  it  was 
dismissed  by  Harrington  with  a  sub-Polar  smile,  and 
we  then  drove  back  to  his  own  pleasant  quinta 
house,  where  I  also  was  regaled  with  an  enormous 
breakfast  and,  following  his  example,  afterwards 
indulged  in  an  agreeable  nap. 

Thus  did  we  "  merry,  merry  mariners  "  beguile 
away  the  long  hot  hours  at  outlandish  Httle  ports 
of  the  Pacific. 

Years  afterwards — twenty  perhaps — when  round- 
ing the  Horn  as  a  passenger,  it  was  interesting 
to  hear  one  of  my  companions  alluding  to  the  festi- 
vities of  "  captains  ashore,"  at  San  Antonio  de  las 
Bodegas,    under    the    direction    of    Don    Federico 
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Harrington,    who    treated    them    in    every    respect 
"  Just  the  same,  sir  ;  just  the  same." 

The  skipper  of  the  West  Glen  did  not  receive  me 
again  on  board,  a  quicker  passage  to  Liverpool  offering 
from  Valparaiso  in  a  steamer  of  the  same  name, 
belonging  to  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  on 
which  I  shipped  as  purser's  mate.  Harrington  very 
kindly  left  his  grain  shipping  at  San  Antonio  to  see 
me  safely  on  board,  his  chief  regret,  he  said,  at  depar- 
ture, being  that  there  was  no  band  to  play  me  down 
to  the  ship.  My  duties  on  board  were  very  light,  and 
beyond  writing  out  the  manifestos  of  cargo,  checking 
ingots  of  copper  as  they  came  on  board  at  Coronel, 
and  bales  of  hides  at  Monte  Video,  writing  out  the 
daily  bills  of  fare,  and  assisting  to  make  up  the  accounts 
of  the  voyage,  there  was  little  else  to  do.  So  I  had 
plenty  of  leisure  to  observe  things  on  that  six  weeks' 
voyage  home,  calling  at  eight  out  of  the  nine  countries 
it  is  the  wont  of  that  line  to  stop  at  en  route — ^namely, 
Peru,  then  Chile,  the  Falklands,  Uruguay,  Brazil, 
Portugal,  France  and,  lastly,  old  England. 
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THE   ANDES 

IncessantTravel — My  Father's  Death — His  Literary  Work — Norwich  City 
Police — I  become  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  a  Weekly  Newspaper  for 
about  Five  Issues — Departure  for  the  Argentine — Railroading— 
The  Demon  Driver — I  am  "  sacked  "  for  the  only  Time  in  my  Life — 
And  become  a  Contractor  on  the  Andean  Railway — The  Terrible 
"Don  Ignacio" — I  am  forced  to  employ  "Beach-Combers" — The 
Raid  on  the  Proveeduria — All's  well  that  ends  well — Adios  ! 
Mendoza — Parana — President  Z's  iiotas  falsificadas 

If  I  am  possessed  of  any  mercy  for  my  readers, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  smiimarise  as  shortly 
as  possible  the  next  few  years  of  incessant 
travel. 

Arrived  in  England  in  the  early  summar  of  1886  I 
spent  a  few  months  at  Houghton  in  the  society  of  my 
aged  father,  who  although  in  his  eighty-second  year 
showed  little  sign  that  the  sands  of  his  hfe  had  but 
a  few  months  more  to  run.  A  sudden  call  back  to 
Cape  Town  regarding  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  a  wine  farm  at  French  Hoek  which,  alas !  came 
to  naught,  a  hurried  visit  thereafter  to  the  newly 
discovered  goldfields  on  the  Witwatersrand,  and  a 
short  sojourn  in  Ferreira's  Camp,  now  better  known — 
indeed  remarkably  well  known — ^as  Johannesburg; 
terminating  with  a  recall  to  England  on  account  of 
my  father's  failing  health,  found  me  back  again  at 
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Houghton  to  be  in   time   to  stand  at  my  revered 
parent's  bedside  before  he  breathed  his  last. 

In  the  calm,  soft  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  at 
Houghton,  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  as  he  always  hoped, 
my  dear  father  was  called  to  his  everlasting  rest,  and 
passed  away  in  quietude  and  peace  one  lovely 
September  evening,  when  the  soft  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  mingling  with  the  autumn  tints  on  the  old  trees 
he  knew  so  well,  threw  across  the  park  and  on  the 
western  fagade  of  the  hall  an  indescribably  sweet, 
pathetic  glow,  in  which  to  me  it  seemed  his  dear  spirit 
was  quitting  this  earth.  He  "  departed  to  the  life 
of  Ages,"  as  he  himself  wished  it  to  be  recorded  on 
his  tomb.  It  lies  in  Houghton  Churchyard,  just 
outside  his  vestry  window,  and  in  a  spot  chosen  by 
himself,  not  far  removed  from  the  historically  great 
ones.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  his  son  Horace,  the  last 
of  the  earls  of  Orford,  whose  doings  had  ever  been  to 
him  a  theme  of  the  greatest  interest,  dear  old  anti- 
quary and  astronomer  that  my  beloved  father  was  ! ' 

Some  five  or  six  months'  service  among  my  own 
stalwart  Norfolk  countrymen  in  the  Norwich  City 
Police,  qualifying  for  an  appointment  in  the  county 

^  The  principal  works  of  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Broome,  from  1840  to 
1875,  as  filed  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  are  :  "  My  Country," 
"The  Story  of  Papal  Rome,"  "The  World  in  which  I  Live  and  My 
Place  in  It,'  'The  Astral  Origin  of  the  Emblems,  "  'The  History  of 
Satan,"  "  Houghton  and  the  Walpoles,"  '  On  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac," 
"  Scripture  Teachings,  with  Brief  Notes  on  the  Coming  Glory  of  Christ," 
and  a  treatise  to  Christian  parents  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
history  as  inculcating  Scriptural  or  non-Scriptural  principles. — H.  A;  B; 
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constabulary,  which  after  all  never  came  my  way, 
terminated,  early  in  1888,  in  the  purchase  and  editor- 
ship of  an  Isle  of  Wight  newspaper,  a  weekly  news- 
sheet  which  it  was  not  long  ere  I  bade  a  most  unim- 
passioned  farewell  to,  once  more  setting  forth  abroad, 
this  time  via  Buenos  Aires  to  Mendoza,  the  Andean 
centre  of  wine-making  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Here  I  was  engaged  by  the  Argentine  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  to  open  a  ballast -hole  in  the  side 
of  a  stony  hill  at  Canada  Honda,  midway  between 
Mendoza  and  San  Juan,  with  a  dozen  workmen, 
apparently  of  all  nations,  a  dubious-looking  old 
German  engine-driver  with  bushy  yellow  hair,  in 
reality  a  wig,  and  a  most  dilapidated  Baldwin 
passenger  engine  called  the  "  Necochea  "  to  assist  me. 
This  locomotive  had  been  so  shockingly  ill-used  by  a 
series  of  native  greasers,  cleaners,  runaway  sailors 
and  ships'  stokers,  all  of  whom  professed  themselves 
enginemen  until  they  either  got  drunk  or  were  found 
out,  that  when  the  machine  was  sent  to  me  with  a 
cracked  crown-sheet,  from  which  the  water  dripped 
into  the  fire-box,  it  was  difficult  to  make  it  move  for- 
ward. By  driving  it  tender  first,  a  better  result  was 
obtained,  for  with  a  back  draught  the  water  oozed 
clear  of  the  fire,  and  sufficient  steam  could  be  generated 
to  haul  a  few  truck-loads  of  ballast,  but  not  more. 

With  all  the  patching  and  tinkering  of  the  yellow- 
haired  driver,  who  swore  deeply  at  it  in  his  own 
language,  this  did  not  last  long,  and  one  evening,  after 
dark,  I  found  the  "  Necochea  "  at  a  standstill  on  the 
main  line  with  barely  enough  steam  left  to  whistle  for 
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help.  Then  was  it  borne  in  upon  me  that  a  Httle  know- 
ledge is  indeed  a  dangerous  thing,  and  I  cursed  the 
alacrity  with  which  the  innocent  paisanos,  Italian 
workmen,  etc.,  nay,  even  the  construction  engineer 
himself,  had,  as  was  customary,  addressed  me  as  "El 
Senor  Ingenero,"  when  in  truth  I  was  no  engineer  at  all. 
And  in  self -justification  I  must  add  that  I  never  had 
said  I  was.  I  cursed  also  the  polyglot  condition  of 
the  company  on  the  ballast  train,  not  one  of  whom 
seemed  to  properly  understand  the  other.  No  time- 
table had  been  served  out  to  me,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  say  in  which  direction  on  this  single  line  another 
train  might  not  approach  at  any  moment. 

"  Deese  vas  drettful,"  said  the  German  driver ; 
"  un  I  haf  no  lamps.  De  '  Necochea '  not  goot — no, 
not  goot.     Vat  you  doon  now — hey  ?  " 

"  Make  a  fire  as  quickly  as  possible  on  the  rails,  and 
at  both  ends  of  the  train,"  I  answered,  which  was  no 
sooner  ordered  than  accomplished,  the  pasa-lena, 
or  wood-passer,  who  filled  the  functions  of  stoker 
on  the  "  Necochea,"  throwing  down  huge  logs  and 
splinters  from  the  tender,  from  which  a  cheerful 
blaze  soon  threw  a  light  front  and  rear,  making  our 
breakdown  visible  for  miles  in  either  direction. 

"  I  veel  not  drife  again  de  '  Necochea '  for  feefty 
sozzand  dollars  oro  sellado,  no  !  "  grunted  the  supper- 
less  German,  looking  at  the  huge  black  engine  angrily, 
as  it  stood  disabled  and  forlorn  in  the  glancing  fire- 
light about  an  hour  after  it  had  stopped  dead  on  the 
line.  "  I  veel,  so  soon  as  de  odder  train  haf  come, 
say  to  it  *  good  boy,'  und  go  back  to  Mendoza." 
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"  Good-bye,  you  mean,  perhaps,"  I  ventured,  not 
sorry  to  see  the  prospect  of  parting  with  him,  or  his 
engine  either ;  "  but  before  you  go  I  must  request, 
as  a  memento  of  this  occasion,  one  httle  lock  of  your 
yellow  hair." 

"  I  veel  not  let  you  haf  it,"  solemnly  responded  the 
Teutonic  driver,  annoyed  at  being  corrected  in  his 
EngHsh,  which  he  had  considered  heretofore  as  perfect. 

At  that  moment  we  heard  the  far-off  roar  of  an 
approaching  train,  so,  heaping  up  the  fire  with  dry 
sticks  to  make  a  brave  glare  in  front  of  our  broken- 
down  engine,  we  stood  clear  of  the  light  and  peered 
forth  into  the  hot,  still  night,  ready  to  signal  with 
burning  branches  directly  the  train  came  in  sight, 
running  with  them  down  the  line. 

What  was  our  consternation  to  behold  a  train 
hurrying  round  a  curve,  the  engine  vomiting  forth 
a  deluge  of  sparks  and  red-hot  wood  cinders  from 
its  smoke-stack,  which,  falling  on  to  the  platform  of 
one  of  the  two  forward  carriages,  had  set  it  well  ablaze. 
Between  this  and  the  engine  were  two  lumbering 
furgons,  or  vans,  which  seemed  to  hide  the  flames 
from  the  driver  ;  but  as  I  had  previously  heard  some 

ugly  stories  of  one  L ,  who  had  been  nicknamed 

the  demon  driver  of  this  road,  and  who  might  very 
possibly  be  the  one  in  charge  of  this  train,  I  knew  that 
he  was  quite  equal  to  run  his  train  well  aUght,  as  this 
one  was,  if  in  the  mood  to  do  so.  Fortunately,  the 
"  Necochea  "  had  broken  down  on  the  summit  of  a  very 
steep  gradient,  up  which  the  approaching  train  would 
have  to  climb,  so,  standing  clear  of  the  line,  we  waited 
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anxiously  with  our  burning  branches  to  see  what  would 
happen.  What  happened  was  this.  Despite  our 
shouts  and  bawling  and  frantic  waving  of  firebrands, 
the  approaching  train  came  on,  puffing  laboriously 
up  the  gradient,  and  ran  full  tilt  into  the  poor  old 
"  Necochea,"  knocking  it  endways  across  the  line. 
The  force  of  the  impact  threw  the  blazing  carriage 
altogether  clear  of  the  line,  together  with  one  of  the 
vans,  and  this,  with  a  smashed  buffer  beam,  was  all 
the  damage  apparently  received  by  the  attacking 
train,  which  had  now  come  to  a  standstill. 

I  hastened  to  the  footplate,  amid  clouds  of  steam, 
to  see  if  the  driver  or  fireman  were  still  alive,  when 
a  hand  grasped  my  shoulder  from  above,  and  out  of 
the  gloom  a  voice  asked  me,  in  a  North  American 
twang,  who  the  h —  I  thought  I  was,  and  whether 
I  had  been  practising  at  busting  bulgines  for  long  on 
this  here  road. 

I  said  I  was  in  charge  of  the  ballast  train  which  had 
just  been  run  into.  No  one  was  on  it,  but  I  wanted 
to  know  if  I  could  render  any  assistance  to  his  train, 
or  if  anyone  was  killed  or  badly  hurt  on  it.  "  Ha," 
said  the  voice,  apparently  from  the  level  of  the  foot- 
plate, "  so  it's  you  as  has  ranged  up  the  old '  Necochea ' 
to  go  cockfightin'  with  me,  is  it  ?  And  now  someone 
has  got  hurt." 

"  You  will  get  hurt  presently,  if  you  don't  come  off 
that  footplate  and  count  up  the  damage,"  I  said 
impatiently.  "  What  on  earth  did  you  run  past  my 
blazing  signals  and  that  fire  stuck  on  the  middle  of 
the  line  for  ?  " 
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"  That  bonfire !  "  sneered  the  voice.  "  How  you're 
talking !  I  run  through  them  sort  opened  out, 
every  saint's  day,  up  this  end.  'Pears  to  me  you 
are  quite  fresh  in  San  Juan,  else  you'd  know.  Them 
San  Juan  gauchos  play  poker  by  firelight  on  this  road 
every  fine  night  when  they're  drunk,  and  it's  excitin' 
game  for  them,  time  I  come  along.  Oh-h,  my  great 
God  !  " 

"  Well,  come  along  and  look  for  your  mate  and  the 
guard,"  said  I,  as  the  steam  began  to  clear  away. 

"  Can't,"  laconically  replied  the  voice. 

"Why not?  " 

**  'Cause  you've  broke  my  back  with  your  old 
Baldwin  bulgine.  Mate  dropped  off  the  plate  suckin' 
a  syrup  bottle  forty  kilometres  back,  and  I  don't 
pay  no  'tention  to  guards.  No.  But  d — n  talkin', 
pardner,  and  for  the  love  of  God  water,  oh,  give  me 

a  drink  of  water "     And  the  voice  of  the  demon 

driver  died  away  in  a  groan. 

I  now  perceived,  through  the  dissipating  steam, 
that  the  unfortunate  man  was  clipped  between  his 
engine  and  its  tender,  the  overlapping  flap  on  the 
footway  covering  the  opening  between  the  two  having 
been  torn  away  by  the  shock,  which  had  precipitated 
him  into  the  aperture.  Hastily  catching  some  water 
from  a  burst  pipe,  I  bathed  the  poor  fellow's  temples 
and  lips  with  it,  for  he  had  become  unconscious  with 
the  pain.  With  the  assistance  of  the  yellow-haired 
driver,  we  got  him  out  of  his  terrible  position,  but  it 
was  not  of  much  avail,  for  in  the  evening  of  the  follow- 
ing day  he  quietly  passed  away,  regaining  conscious- 
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ness  only  long  enough  to  express  one  ardent  wish,  and 
that  was,  to  be  buried  exactly  where  he  lay,  alongside 
of  the  scene  of  his  last  great  smash. 

On  the  morrow  the  Administrador  and  some  other 
great  officials  came  out  from  Mendoza,  hke  a  swarm 
of  angry  bees,  to  investigate  the  choque,  or  coUision, 
and  pronounce  judgment  on  all  concerned  in  it,  and 
to  tow  the  two  disabled  engines  back  to  their  great 
scrap-yard,  known  to  the  irreverent  by  the  name 
of  Pere  la  Chaise,  a  final  resting-place  for  all  their 
burnt-out  and  ruined  locomotives,  bearing  the  names 
of  all  the  generals  that  ever  fought  in  the  battles 
against  old  Spain  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and 
considered  as  an  interesting  walk,  in  these  days,  to 
the  contemplative  and  thoughtful  shareholder. 

As  the  official  train,  consisting  of  one  engine  and  a 
magnificently  upholstered  and  scented  leather-seated 
directors'  observation  coach,  drew  up  near  the  scene 
of  the  accident,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  ex- 
treme contrast  those  wealthy  magnates  made  as  they 
gathered  round  the  dust-begrimed  demon  driver, 
who  lay  imperturbably  dying,  giving  them,  in  re- 
sponse to  their  excited  questioning,  an  occasional 
nonchalant  answer,  in  precisely  the  same  careless 
tone  in  which  he  had  spoken  to  me  ;  which  seemed  to 
exasperate  some  of  them  to  such  a  pitch  of  fury  that, 
crushed  and  dying  as  he  was,  I  really  think  they  lelt 
inclined  to  boot  him  where  he  lay. 

"  Sack  everybody,"  was  their  immediate  verdict, 
but  the  demon  driver  had  by  this  time  departed  for 
ever  from  the  influence  of  any  earthly  official  sackings, 
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and  when  I  mentioned  his  last  dying  wish,  in  regard 
to  the  place  of  his  burial,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  they 
fastened  upon  me  with  extreme  anger,  as  one  who  up- 
held anarchy.  The  yellow-haired  driver  then  pointed 
out  to  them  that  the  cylinder  cocks  of  their  own 
engine  had  been  knocked  off  in  passing  by  an  im- 
properly placed  ballast  stone,  and  as  this  came  into 
my  province,  and  I  could  not  at  all  account  for  it,  I 
was  peremptorily  sacked  also. 

I  then  became  a  contractor  in  the  heart  of  the  Andes 
in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Mendoza  to 
Santiago  (the  F.C.  Trasandino),  and  had  some  stir- 
ring times  in  connection  with  it.  The  most  exciting, 
and  the  one  I  chiefly  remember,  was  in  this  wise  : 

After  leaving  the  old  ballasting  engine, "  Necochea," 
at  the  request  of  the  directors,  I  entered  the  "  loco  " 
office  of  the  sa7ne  company  under  Mr  Hall,  Jefe  de 
Trafico  at  Mendoza,  they  being  short  of  clerks. 
Here  I  learnt  that  Senores  Juan  y  Mateo  Clark  were 
building  a  railway  over  the  Andes  into  Chile,  and, 
as  the  offices  of  that  line  were  also  in  Mendoza,  I 
repaired  thither  one  day,  and  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  contract  for  an  earthworks  section  of  the  line. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  such  work  ?  "  asked 
Mr  Guillemard,  an  engineer. 

"  I  have  been  '  Quarry  Boss  '  on  the  F.C.G.O.A.,"  * 
I  truthfully  replied. 

"  All  right,  then,"  said  he.  "  Take  a  construction 
train  at  three  a.m.  to-morrow  to  Desvio  del  Rio,  and 

'  Ferro   Carril    Gran    Oeste    Argentine  —  anglice,   Argentine   Great- 
Western  Railway. 
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the  sub-engineer  will  meet  you  there.  How  many 
men  have  you  ?  " 

I  knew  of  two  discontented  Scotsmen  and  six 
ItaHans  and  a  Chihan  or  so,  so  I  said :  "  Ten." 

"  You'll  want  thirty  at  least.  But  take  your  men 
and  tools  and  be  off.  The  Chief  Contractor  may  send 
you  more  men  later." 

My  party  arrived  at  Desvio  late  next  night.  It 
was  well  in  the  foothills  of  the  Andes — a  wild 
solitary  place  then,  miles  away  from  any  habitation. 
However,  we  pitched  our  tents,  the  sub-engineer  next 
day  pointed  out  our  section  and  that  same  day  we 
started  to  work  with  a  will. 

The  River  Luijan  at  this  point  took  a  sharp  double 
turn,  and  it  was  my  sectional  work  to  cut  a  new 
channel  directly  across  the  delta,  diverting  the  river, 
and  so  saving  the  erection  of  two  extra  railway 
bridges. 

A  week  passed,  and  we  had  done  a  good  slice 
of  work.  Our  stores  and  food  were  brought  up 
from  below  on  muleback  from  the  company's  pro- 
veeduria,^  over  a  bad  mountain  path.  Meat,  rice, 
onions,  hard-baked  bread  in  long  rolls,  salt  and 
yerba-mate — a  most  sustaining  Paraguayan  tea — 
being  alone  our  daily  fare.  I  liked  the  work  and 
food  immensely,  and  never  felt  so  happy  in  my  life. 

True,  other  sub-contractors  had  told  me  of  a  certain 
"  Don  Ignacio,"  chief  contractor  and  major-domo, 
a  most  terrible  sort  of  person,  who  came  sometimes, 
dashing   furiously    on    a   sumptuously   caparisoned 

^  General  storehouse. 
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mule,  riding  over  supplicating  peons  and  other 
workmen,  poncho  ^  flying,  and,  cuidado  !  I  must 
take  care,  for,  said  the  peons,  "  His  smile  is  worse 
than  his  whip  "  (mvenque),  and  sooner  or  later  I 
was  bound  to  meet  him. 

The  inevitable  happened.  One  morning  as  I  was 
surveying  the  work,  so  far  accompHshed,  and  saying 
to  myself  that  it  was  very  good,  the  black  sombrero, 
cloak  and  visage  of  Don  Ignacio  appeared  on  mule- 
back  in  front  of  me. 

He  asked  me  my  name,  and  then,  with  that  terrible 
smile  of  his,  intimated,  in  the  fewest  and  most  concise 
words  I  have  ever  listened  to,  that  with  so  few  men 
it  was  impossible  to  change  the  river's  course  in  time 
before  the  summer  snow-water  from  the  Cordilleras 
would  be  down  upon  me.  Had  I  more  men  ?  No. 
Then  he  would  provide  me  men — splendid  fellows — 
my  own  countrymen.  I  must  sign  for  their  fares  and 
expenses  by  rail  from  Buenos  Aires  (rather  more 
than  the  company  owed  me  for  the  work  already 
done) ,  that  he  had  the  papers  with  him .  ' '  Thank  you . 
Sign  there  at  the  bottom — in  triphcate,  please.  Your 
ca^«^<?-2:[foreman]  will  witness.  Thank  you.  It  is  now 
complete,  and  you  will  find  all  the  men  you  have 
signed  for  just  beyond  that  rise  over  there.  Good 
morning."  And,  folding  up  the  papers  without  dis- 
mounting, rapidly  rode  away. 

And  I  thought  the  men  were  still  in  Buenos  Aires  ! 
However,  I  ventured  as  far  as  the  brow,  only  the 
brow,  of  that  rise  over  there,  and  peeped  over. 

^  Cloak. 
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Oh,  such  a  crew  !  I  sat  down  heavily  and  long 
to  commune  within  myself.  It  seems  that  periodically 
the  police  of  Buenos  Aires  go  the  rounds  of  their  port, 
looking  out  beach-combers  and  runaway  firemen, 
who  sleep  there  under  disused  boats,  and  round  them 
up  at  the  point  of  the  sabre,  with  the  object  of  tem- 
porarily cleansing  the  locality,  and  batches  of  these 
men  are  drafted  periodically  into  the  interior  by 
Government,  and  turned  loose  to  work — for  work 
always  exists — or  starve,  and  it  was  one  of  these 
batches  I  had  contracted  for  and  had  had  delivered 
over  to  me. 

I  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  occurrences  of  the  next 
few  days ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  out  of  a  score  of  men 
so  obtained,  with  only  two  exceptions,  that  of  the 
brothers  Sullivan,  none  of  them  could,  or  would, 
handle  a  pick,  shovel  or  wheelbarrow  sufficiently 
well  to  pay  even  for  their  keep. 

I  was  most  clearly  had.  I  and  my  men  could  dis- 
appear and  leave  the  profit  of  our  work  to  another. 
And  to  prove  this,  when  I  sent  my  capataz,  a  week 
after,  on  my  horse  to  obtain  stores  and  rations  at 
the  proveeduria,  it  was  closed  against  him,  and 
starvation  stared  us  in  the  face. 

Hungry  and  chagrined,  I  faced  the  crowd,  and 
told  them  what  had  happened :  that,  in  the  words 
of  Mark  Twain,  "  we  were  a  ruined  community." 
The  capataz,  fearing  the  Italians  might  suspect 
double-dealing  on  my  part,  would  shoot,  had  cleared 
out.  But  they  and  the  SuUivans  behaved  the  best 
of  all. 
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In  the  end  we  all  struck  camp,  and  the  two  Irish- 
men volunteered  to  carry  my  tent  and  catre  (bed) 
down  the  mountain  paths  back  to  Mendoza.  Poor 
fellows  !  without  food  I  wondered  how  they  would 
ever  get  there. 

Towards  evening  we  passed  by  the  proveeduria,  but 
the  sight  of  food  inside  was  too  much  for  them.  They 
rushed  the  place,  and  soon  the  hills  re-echoed  with 
merriment  as  they  sat  about  on  boulders,  brandishing 
long  loaves  of  bread  in  one  hand  and  tin  mugs  of 
wine  in  the  other,  tearing  at  the  crusts  like  wolves. 

Of  course,  at  this  moment  Don  Ignacio's  hench- 
men appeared,  called  hither  by  the  routed  stores 
clerk,  his  underling,  the  proveeduria  being  in  reality 
his,  and  with  them  a  squad  of  railway  police  who 
charged  the  feasters  furiously,  scattering  their  bread 
and  wine  in  all  directions.  The  Buenos  Aires  con- 
tingent fled  back  to  the  mountains,  and  many  of  them 
I  never  heard  of  again. 

The  two  Sullivans  stuck  manfully  by  me,  and 
fording  a  stony  part  of  the  Luijan  we  spent  the  night 
on  the  opposite  hillside.  Next  day,  footsore  and 
weary,  all  that  was  left  of  us  assembled  in  Mendoza, 
I  going  to  the  offices  of  the  company  to  report  and 
complain. 

Don  Ignacio  was  not  there.  I  was  glad  of  it.  Mr 
Guillemard  and  the  sub-engineer  at  once  paid  me  the 
sum  due  for  earthworks  cut  to  date,  so  I  said  nothing 
about  the  affair  at  the  proveeduria  the  night  before. 

The  remnants  of  my  gang  were  outside,  so  we  sat 
down  in  the  plaza  and  shared  the  notes  proportion- 
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ately  to  each  man's  work — ^then  an  enormous  break- 
fast, so  delighted  were  they,  and  so  hungry  withal. 

To  end  this  story.  Next  morning,  as  I  looked  out  of 
the  train  windows  (leaving  Mendoza  for  ever),  as  the 
engine  clanging  its  bell  puffed  slowly  along  its  streets, 
I  descried  the  brothers  Sullivan,  wearing  chains,  and 
with  several  others  under  the  charge  of  a  Guarda- 
Municipal  demurely  hoeing  weeds  in  a  little  plaza, 
evidently  redeeming  themselves  for  excesses  of  the 
night  before. 

After  the  above  incidents  I  found  myself  on  the 
Entre  Rios  railways  at  Parana,  and  then  for  a  few  days 
an  insurgent  in  a  three  days'  revolution  ^  in  Buenos 
Aires,  in  July  1890,  against  the  iniquitous  government 
of  President  Z.  It  was  successful,  and  he  was  deposed, 
although  Z.,  I  remember,  annexed  the  Government 
printing  press  and  struck  off  for  himself  such  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  official  bank-notes  (notas 
falsificadas)  that  those  I  had  of  my  own,  although 
genuine,  were  so  depreciated  in  value  that  I  threw 
them,  in  a  passion,  on  the  sidewalk.  Z.,  meanwhile, 
like  Rosas,  flew  to  England,  where  he  lived  at  High- 
gate,  near  London,  in  affluence,  and  deeply  respected 
by  the  local  tradesmen. 

^  See  Note  A. 
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BRAZIL 

Rio  de  Janeiro — Concerning  Investments  and  Emigration — Lovely 
Paqueta — A  pristine  Watermill — Petropolis — The  Abode  of  Lazi- 
ness— The  Broken  Ones'  Retreat — Brazilian  Morals — A  Rio 
Funeral — Teutonic  Neighbours — The  Monroe  Doctrine — The  old 
tramping  Artist — Farinaceous  Nomenclature — Adeus  !  Brazil, 

Being  without  much  money,  and  remembering  the 
world  is  ever  kind  to  a  stranger,  I  left  Buenos  Aires 
and  proceeded  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  then  the  capital  of 
an  empire  under  the  benign  rule  of  Dom  Pedro  II. 
As  an  imperialist  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
unlike  the  incidents  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter,  I  should  not  suffer  from  a  depreciation  of 
currency  under  an  emperor — that  is,  when  the  time 
came  for  me  to  make  any. 

Here  I  counted  sacks  for  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Flour 
Mills  &  Granaries  Co.,  until  one  day  a  coffee 
shipper,  named  Mr  Harold  Hamshire,  offered  me  a 
clerkship  in  his  firm.  It  was  a  very  happy  time,  and 
my  regret  is  sincere  at  now  passing  by  lovely  Rio, 
lovely  Paqueta,  Tijuca  and  Copacabana — with  its 
garrison  of  good  souls  and  hospitable  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company's 
staff  quartered  there — with  merely  a  dash  of  the  pen. 
But  I  hope  to  write  of  them  again,  and  of  that 
benign  monarch,  Dom  Pedro  II.,  last  Emperor  of  the 
New  World,  as  I  saw  him  there,  shortly  before  his 
deposition  by  an  almost  bloodless  revolution. 

In  Rio — from  the  moment  one  sights  it  on  entering 
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its  enchanted  harbour  to  the  time  one  pauses  for 
breath  on  the  Alto  da  Vista,  immediately  opposite, 
or  in  Haddock  Lobo  lower  down,  or  Gamboa  to  the 
right,  Ladiera  da  Gloria  or  Marques  d'Abrantes  to 
the  left,  and  even  in  the  narrowest  streets  of  the 
old  quarter — ^it  is  rarely  possible  to  raise  one's  eyes 
aloft  without  beholding  some  green,  palm-covered 
hill  or  crest  towering  far  above  one,  the  effect  of 
which — clothed  sometimes  in  the  infinitely  beautiful 
forms  of  tropical  vegetation,  at  others  shrouded  in 
clinging  soft  mists,  dispelled  here  and  there  by  the 
brilliant  sunshine — ^is  strikingly  beautiful,  and  con- 
stitutes the  chief  charm  of  this  finely  placed  city. 

In  order  to  realise  the  full  benefit  of  the  easterly 
sea  breezes  blowing  from  the  narrow  opening  of  the 
harbour  upon  the  town,  one  of  these  hills,  the  Catette, 
which  stood  immediately  in  the  way,  has  of  late  years 
been  entirely  removed,  and  from  the  open  space  thus 
made,  a  broad,  handsome  thoroughfare,  called  the 
Avenida  da  Republica,  has  been  constructed,  which 
cuts  right  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  aforetime 
very  old  and  insanitary,  and  has  done  much  to 
remove  that  awful  visitation,  yellow  fever,  which  for 
the  last  half-century  has  so  spoiled  the  reputation  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  With  this  rus  in  urbe  appearance, 
it  is  difficult  to  realise  how  a  million  human  beings  can 
have  accommodated  themselves  in  such  a  place,  the 
extent  of  which,  among  these  palm-crowned  hills, 
is  hidden  to  a  stranger,  and  it  is  only  when  afforded 
a  transient  view  from  Paneiras,  on  the  summit  of 
Corcovado,  or  from  Tijuca,  that  the  red  and  white 
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houses  of  this  charming  city  can  be  seen  at  all  in  one 
comprehensive  ground. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  in  the  provinces  of  this 
book  to  give  any  description  of  the  two  great  South 
Atlantic  cities,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
thoroughly  cosmopolitan  as  they  are,  or  anything 
approaching  a  sketch  of  their  commercial  importance  ^ 
to  Europe,  nor  how,  by  leaps  and  bounds,  they  and 
the  countries  they  represent  have  within  the  last  two 
decades  advanced  in  material  prosperity ;  notwith- 
standing occasional  revolutions  and  government  dis- 
turbances, which  latterly  in  South  America  have  been 
confined  to  the  smaller  states  adjoining  the  Argentine 
or  Brazil.  When  it  is  understood  in  England  that 
these  political  upheavals  are  to  English  residents  of 
no  more  account  than  an  election  disturbance  at 
home  might  be,  with  a  few  broken  heads  if  they  are 
so  unwise  as  to  participate  in  them,  and  that  it  is  on 
record  that  in  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  time  of  Urquisa's 
investment  of  that  city,  permission  was  requested, 
and  accorded  by  him,  for  the  British  residents  to 
pass  through  his  lines,  in  order  to  continue  a  cricket 
match  at  Palermo,  some  idea  may  be  gathered  of 
the  degrees  of  importance  that  are  attached  to  these 
political  rows  on  the  spot,  and  the  very  different 
complexion  they  assume  at  a  distance. 

"  Tenemos  confianza  en  todos  los  ingleses, 
Y  en  los  Norte  Americanos,  algunos  veces  " — 

— which  is  to  say,  that  the  Argentines  have  confidence 
in  us  at  least,  if  not  always  in  their  North  American 

1  See  Note  B. 
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cousins  before  the  days  of  extradition  with  the 
U.SA.,  a  state  of  reciprocity  which  is  instanced  and 
accentuated  by  us  in  the  financing  of  so  many  of 
their  pubhc  works,  railways,  and  so  forth,  which  go 
serenely  on  their  path  of  utility  and  dividend  earning, 
unshaken  by  any  of  the  upheavals  that  I  have  spoken 
of ;  and,  as  bad  government  and  iniquitous  taxation 
dare  not  too  recklessly  attack  such  powerful  land- 
owning corporations  as  these,  their  position  becomes 
more  secure  as  day  by  day  such  forms  of  government 
gradually  are  displaced  by  an  enlightened  age. 
When  one  reads  in  the  daily  Press  of  Budget-ridden 
noblemen  withdrawing  their  capital  from  England 
and  investing  it  in  Argentine  or  other  South  American 
securities,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  such  is  b}^  no 
means  a  new  procedure,  and  that  this  capital,  in  the 
shape  of  its  own  increment  earned  abroad,  is  constantly 
flowing  back  again,  and  distributed  in  thousands  of 
ways  among  us — a  nation  of  grateful  shopkeepers/ 

Still,  such  investment  shows  a  widespreading,  and 
I  do  not  think  a  misplaced,  confidence  in  South 
America,  a  land  which,  it  must  be  owned,  so  little 
is  known  of  in  England,  as  compared  to  her  most 
insignificant  Colonial  possession.  How  different  is  it 
on  the  shores  of  France,  where,  within  sight  of  Dover 
cliffs  almost,  a  noble  equestrian  statue  of  General 
Jose  de  San  Martin,  the  Liberator  of  Chile,  Peru  and 
Argentina,  was,  in  October  1909,  being  erected  by  the 
Boulonnais,  among  whom  this  Wellington  of  South 
America  ended  his  days. 

'  It  is  thus  by  no  means  "lost  to  the  Empire,"  nor  are  her  sons,  who 
administer  it  there,  for  Britain's  benefit. — H.  A.  Bj 
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Brazil,  with  its  tropical  climate,  is  to  the  ordinary 
Englishman  far  less  known  than  the  more  southern 
repubhc,  and  except  to  railway  and  mining  engineers, 
and  coffee  planters,  might  almost  be  a  terra  incognita. 

Not  so  many  months  ago,  and  even  now  for  aught 
I  know,  there  were  exhibited  in  post  offices  and  other 
pubHc  places  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  certain 
warning  notices,  printed  in  eye-arresting  red,  advising 
emigrants  not  to  go  to  Brazil.  Exactly  why  was  not 
stated,  but  it  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  an 
emigrant  must  necessarily  mean  an  open-mouthed, 
red-neckerchiefed  individual  of  a  trustful  and  labori- 
ous disposition,  with  a  stick  and  a  bundle,  much  as  we 
pictured  him  to  ourselves  very  many  years  ago  ;  and 
Brazil  a  country  recently  emerged  from  the  thral- 
dom of  slavery,  where  only  negroes  were  employed, 
where  the  employers  were  mulattoes  or  Brazilian- 
Portuguese  only,  and  the  employment  confined  to 
coffee  or  sugar  planting,  ordinarily  quite  beyond  the 
scope  of  white  men,  by  reason  of  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Certainly,  if  an  emigrant  of  this  description  did 
land  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  would  be  at  an  utter  loss 
how  to  proceed,  for  no  institutions  are  open  there 
to  receive  him,  and  because  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
language  there  are  none,  or  very  few  at  least,  to 
employ  him  ;  over  and  above  which,  his  services 
would  be  lost  to  the  empire.  But  why  Brazil  should 
have  specially  been  picked  out  by  the  Government 
Emigration  Department,  and  held  up  as  a  warning,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  !  It  will  be  said  that  this  is 
so  because  Brazil  does  not  lay  itself  out  to  encourage 
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immigration,  as  does  the  Argentine  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  Chile.  What  that  encouragement  really  is, 
as  regards  the  Argentine,  I  have  thoroughly  and 
personally  tested,  twice ;  and  can  therefore  state 
that  it  is  not  the  red-neckerchiefed  class  of  emigrant 
from  the  British  Isles  who  turns  his  attention  now 
to  this,  or  any  other,  quarter  of  Latin  America.  The 
fact  of  language,  and  there  being  no  place  found  for 
him,  keeps  him  away  ;  and  instead  of  him  one  finds, 
among  the  spontaneous  and  uncovenanted  class  who 
go  to  South  America,  adventurous  spirits  who  are 
rather  attracted  than  otherwise  by  the  fact  that 
Brazil  does  not  go  out  of  its  way  to  encourage  whole- 
sale immigration. 

It  may  seem  rather  mercenary  on  my  part,  looking 
a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth,  but  free  gifts  to  all  and 
sundry  are  not  always  above  suspicion,  and  my  own 
experience  has  been  that  a  paternal  Argentine  govern- 
ment has  invited  my  presence  abroad  in  order  that, 
after  I  had  increased  and  multiplied  on  its  land,  it 
might  proceed  to  iniquitously  tax  me. 

The  fact  I  would  particularly  emphasise  is  that 
the  ignorant,  open-mouthed  class  of  emigrant  does 
not  exist  for  South  America  at  all,  where  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  that  continent  are  pretty 
evenly  balanced  throughout,  and  rest  more  upon 
individual  aptitude  than  anything  else ;  and  that  to 
the  right  class  of  man  Brazil  offers  as  much  encourage- 
ment as  any  other  of  the  republics — red-lettered 
warnings  notwithstanding.  The  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  interval 
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between  1890,  when  I  left  it,  and  1905,  on  my  return 
there,  is  nothing  short  of  marvsllous,  and  that  alone 
in  the  building  trade  should  have  attracted  much 
capital  and  labour,  of  which  I  presume  Great  Britain 
has  had  its  share.  Germany  certainly  has,  and  Ger- 
man emigrants  thrive  in  this  hot  climate  very  well, 
getting  on  excellently  with  their  native  neighbours 
without  quarrelling  ;  but  that  my  own  countrymen, 
always  so  discontented  if  not  in  the  position  of  "  top- 
dog,"  should  do  the  same,  is  a  condition  of  things  I  am 
certain  they  will  never  aspire  to.  That  is  why  Brazil 
is  open  only  to  the  adventurous  few  of  our  blood,  and 
will,  I  fear,  long  remain  so. 

The  intoxicating  beauty  of  the  environs  of  Rio 
never  pall ;  and  when  one  has  ascended  the  neigh- 
bouring heights  of  Tijuca  and  Corcovado,  or  walked 
to  the  open  sea,  past  the  renowned  Sugarloaf 
Mountain  and  Botafogo  Bay,  to  the  Eastern  Tele- 
graph Company's  station  at  Copacabana,  and  revelled 
in  all  the  transcendant  beauty  of  the  mountain,  urban 
and  marine  afforded  in  these  successive  journeys, 
the  mind  remembers  yearningly  the  enticing  beauty 
of  the  harbour  spread  out  beneath  and  stretching  far 
away  to  the  little  wooded  isle  of  Paqueta,  and  on 
beyond  to  the  foothills  of  the  Orgao  Mountains  and 
the  Dedo  de  Deus,  majestic  peaks,  that  are  so  named 
from  their  similarity  to  the  pipes  of  an  organ,  and  in 
poetic  reverence  to  the  finger  of  God.  Sick  with  love 
of  it  almost,  the  stranger  gratefully  hears  that  he  can 
for  a  few  milreis  go  there  on  board  a  little  steamer,  and 
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feast  his  eyes  on  the  lovely  scene,  the  changing  evening 
lights  of  those  purple,  everlasting  mountains,  resting 
awhile,  and  exploring  that  enchanted  isle  of  Paqueta. 

I  did  so  one  day,  and  walked  its  golden  sands  and 
palm  groves,  and  sat  musing  in  the  glorious  sunlight, 
watching  from  some  coign  of  vantage  the  blue, 
rippHng  waters  of  the  bay,  warm  and  pellucid,  while 
beyond,  range  after  range  of  hills,  clothed  with 
verdure  and  the  green  crests  of  palms,  standing  out 
against  the  brilhant  sky,  captivated  the  eye  and 
enthralled  the  mind.  And  so,  drinking  it  all  in  with 
thankfulness,  one's  thoughts  would  revert  with  a 
tinge  of  melancholy  to  the  banished  emperor,  who 
had  so  thoroughly,  so  loyally  and  so  lovingly  made 
this  part  of  the  world  his  home,  who  had  done  so 
much  for  it,  and  yet,  although  his  heart  ever  remained 
there,  had  perforce  to  leave  it  all  and  end  his  days  an 
exile  in  Europe.  It  is  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  say  that  not  only  the  beautiful  city  of  Petropolis, 
founded  by  his  father,  high  up  in  the  elevated  valleys 
of  the  Orgao  Mountains  opposite,  and  the  delightful 
palace  built  there  by  the  son,  irresistibly  chain  the 
memory  of  both  to  this  land  of  the  orchid  and  the 
fern,  but  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  emperor  seems 
still  to  hover  over  these  surpassing  scenes  of  loveli- 
ness which  he  knew  and  loved  so  well. 

The  Httle  steamer  of  the  few  milreis  continued  her 
journey  from  Paqueta,  at  sunrise  the  next  day,  to  the 
end  of  the  bay,  where  a  railway  rattles  you  through 
the  foothills  of  the  Orgao  and,  changing  carriages, 
a  funicular  hauls  you  straight  up  to  PetropoHs.     I 
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eschewed  the  latter,  as  it  is  not  the  way  to  study  or 
explore  Brazil,  however  convenient  otherwise.  I 
am  glad  I  did  so,  for  it  served  to  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  and  delight  over  the  most  simple 
contrivance— I  can  hardly  call  it  machinery— for 
grinding  corn  the  world  has  probably  yet  seen,  as 
well  as  the  slowest  and  laziest,  in  the  shape  of  the 
Brazilian  watermill. 

A  path  through  the  thick  masses  of  bamboos  and 
a  thousand  other  plants  and  flowering  shrubs  brought 
me  to  a  solitary  open  space,  whither  I  had  been 
attracted  by  an  unaccountable  crashing  sound, 
which  was  regularly  repeated  at  intervals  of  from 
four  to  five  minutes.  Here  I  found  the  mill  at  work, 
quite  unattended  and  all  by  itself.  It  consisted  of 
one  huge  beam,  working  on  a  pivot  and  stump  in  the 
centre,  not  unlike  the  capital  letter  T.  At  one  end 
of  the  beam  was  fastened  a  large  square  box,  and 
into  this,  from  above,  poured  a  stream  of  water,  by 
means  of  a  conduit  from  the  neighbouring  rocks  and 
springs. 

That  was  practicaUy  all.  The  pivot  was  so  ad- 
justed that  when  the  box  got  full  of  water  it  sank 
with  the  beam-end  of  its  own  accord,  bringing  the 
other  end  up  vertically  almost  in  the  air.  The  water 
was  by  this  means  tilted  quite  out  of  the  box,  and 
the  beam,  after  poising  itself  a  moment  on  the  balance, 
fell  back  to  its  original  position  with  a  thud,  and  the 
box  resumed  its  occupation  of  getting  filled  with 
water  again.  Where  the  beam  fell  was  placed  a  heap 
of  maize  in  a  concave-shaped  pit,  and  this  was  very, 
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very  gradually  being  ground  to  powder  by  the  slow- 
repeated  and  comical-looking  action  of  the  beam. 

And  so  on,  and  up  to  Petropolis  !  Through  vistas 
of  enchantment,  wreaths  of  scarlet-blossomed  creepers 
shining  in  a  perfect  glory  of  warm  light,  till  at  last  I 
came  suddenly  upon  a  view  which  I  imagine  can 
hardly  be  equalled  in  the  whole  world.  It  was  from 
the  Emperor's  Height,  or  Alto  do  Imperador,  so 
fittingly  named.  On  reaching  the  summit  the  whole 
scene  was  spread  out  below  me,  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Endless  masses  of  forest  began  at  my  feet,  glowing 
with  the  lustre  of  a  midday  sun,  stretching  far  down 
to  the  waters  of  Rio  Harbour,  and  a  complete  pano- 
rama of  mountain,  bay  and  city,  with  its  red-tiled 
roofs,  towers  and  white  walls,  fully  thirty  miles  from 
where  I  stood,  indistinct  by  distance,  but  their  colour 
breaking  through  the  haze,  as  if  by  magic.  Did  I 
not  know  that  those  distant  spots  upon  the  surface 
of  the  glassy  waters  of  the  bay  were  palmy  islets — 
the  one  Paqueta,  that  summer  isle  of  Eden,  the 
others,  many  without  names  and  uninhabited,  yet 
rich  in  fairy-like  retreats  of  woodland  rock  and  bower, 
past  which  the  little  steamer  took  me  on  the  previous 
day  in  a  happy  trance  of  venture,  exulting,  triumph- 
ant almost,  that  I  a  beggar,  with  not  so  much  as  fifty 
milreis  of  this  world's  goods  to  my  name,  had  yet  so 
much  of  this  world's  wealth  and  beauty  spread  out  at 
my  feet,  to  enjoy  at  will ! 

It  would  seem  as  if  Providence  had  designed  this 
land  as  the  habitat  of  a  great  nation.  Nature  has 
heaped  up  her  bounties  of  every  description  lavishly, 
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and  man  has  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
them  in  Brazil.  At  the  same  time,  this  very  pro- 
fusion of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  has  made  it  possible 
for  a  certain  section  of  the  sons  of  men  to  solve  the 
problem  of  existence  on  no  income  at  all,  and,  further, 
the  limited  amount  of  labour  required  to  be  put  forth 
in  the  gathering  of  these  fruits  in  due  season  as  a 
provision  against  winter  has  been  found  too  much 
exertion  for  them,  thus  begetting  hunger  in  the  midst 
of  plenty,  among  a  set  of  people  turning  absolutely 
brown  with  laziness. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought,  in  the  interests 
of  moraUty,  to  go  on  with  a  description  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  but  fancy  the  proper  course  would  be  to  adopt 
the  tactics  of  a  more  reserved  nature,  and  refrain 
from  saying  anything  about  temptation  until  the 
cause  of  it  had  been  geographically  well  removed 
from  my  audience.  However,  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  I  have  met  men  worsted  in  the  battle  of  life, 
but  still  with  lots  of  good  left  in  them,  men  who  have 
gone  under,  and  have  become  nomads  of  all  the  seas, 
tired  out  by  their  long  struggles  against  the  fetish  of 
commercialism,  and  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  a 
cut-throat  existence  in  it  to  gain  their  daily  bread  ; 
who  perhaps  on  a  calm  evening  have  assembled  in 
their  shirt-sleeves  on  the  forecastle  head  of  the  steamer 
— the  only  home  they  possess — to  exchange  views 
on  the  general  aspects  of  Hfe,  to  smoke,  and  to  assist 
one  another  by  sheer  force  of  companionship  in 
adversity. 

They  have  quoted  the  Brazils  to  me  as  a  fine  place 
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to  fetch  up  in,  and  slew  down  for  an  easy  latter  end. 
A  good  place  to  go  if  you  have  really  made  up  your 
mind  to  die  in  a  ditch,  and  want  a  nice,  soft,  dry  one, 
where  you  can  compose  yourself  with  some  dignity, 
bidding  adieu  to  the  world  and  its  useless  pomps  and 
vanities  from  this  retreat,  within  easy  reach  of  over- 
hanging plantains,  and  a  bottle  of  cana  or  cashaca, 
or  aguadiente,  all  three  of  which  owe  their  popularity 
to  rum,  as  a  basis  of  formation.  These,  and  runaway 
sailors  from  the  tyranny  or  hopelessness  of  life  on 
board  some  ill-found  craft,  beach-combers  as  they 
are,  unfortunate  gentlemen  and  social  failures,  I  have 
met  here  and  there  in  Brazil,  living  the  life  of  the 
negro  or  the  Indian  half-breed,  perfectly  contented 
with  their  lot,  and  happy  in  surroundings  that  they 
felt  did  not  cast  the  eye  askance  upon  them  because 
of  their  lack  of  this  world's  goods. 

And  now  comes  a  darker  paragraph.  Writers  on 
Brazil,  travellers  and  others,  have  been  accustomed 
to  give  a  not  at  all  flattering  account  of  her  social 
and  moral  conditions,  and  to  draw  comparisons 
between  this  tropical  state  and  more  temperate  zones 
very  prejudicial  to  the  former.  The  fact  that  not 
one  quarter  of  its  residents  are  of  pure  blood,  the 
remainder  who  are  not  Lusitanian  being  of  negro 
and  native  Indian  extraction,  probably  affects  this. 
But,  from  my  own  observation,  the  Brazihan  is  not 
one  whit  worse  in  his  moral  aspect  than  are  the  in- 
habitants of  other  tropical  lands.  He  shows  marked 
affection  for  his  children,  and  they,  in  turn,  entertain 
a  reverence  for  their  parents  that  is  not  at  all  con- 
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spicuous  with  us  in  comparison.  What  has  earned 
him  his  bad  name  as  regards  morals  is  the  openness 
with  which  he  regards  that  calling  which  has  been 
stigmatised  as  the  oldest  trade  in  the  world,  and  which, 
in  consideration  of  its  antiquity,  he  classes  much  as 
any  other  unenviable  calling,  deserving  of  pity  rather 
than  censure.  This  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that,  in  1889,  the  head  of  one  of  the  principal  estab- 
lishments of  this  class  dying,  condolences  appeared 
in  the  Jornal  do  Commercio,  as  of  a  noteworthy  person, 
and  at  the  funeral,  which  was  largely  attended,  a 
Minister  of  State  sent  a  carriage  in  token  of  sym- 
pathy if  not  of  respect.  Notwithstanding  such  open- 
ness, the  localities  are  very  strictly  defined,  and  kept 
everywhere  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 

While  coffee  shipping  in  Rio,  I  once  attended  a 
funeral,  and  was  struck  by  the  matter-of-fact  way  in 
which  the  native  there  appears  to  regard  the  issues 
of  life  and  death.  This  is,  of  course,  attributable  to 
that  scourge,  yellow  fever,  which,  before  the  City  Im- 
provements Company  took  the  drainage  in  hand,  made 
Rio  de  Janeiro  a  name  of  dread  to  the  civilised  world. 

Calling  on  an  acquaintance  one  day,  I  was  in- 
formed by  his  clerk  that  he  had  not  come  down  to 
business  that  day,  not  being  well,  and  would  I  be 
so  good  as  to  step  in  again  later  on  in  the  afternoon  ? 
I  did  so,  and  the  clerk  then  languidly  told  me  his 
master  had  yellow  fever,  and  was  not  expected  to 
live  that  night,  and,  if  he  succumbed,  would  I  care 
to  attend  his  funeral  on  the  following  evening  ?  A 
place  would  be  reserved  for  me  in  the  special  tram- 
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car  conveying  the  party  out  of  town  to  the  pauton 
or  cemetery  beyond  Sao  Cristovao  !  I  need  not 
trouble  to  call  again,  but  as  the  tram-Hne  passed  my 
house,  he  would  tell  the  hearse  driver  to  stop  there 
and  pick  me  up,  in  case  the  death  actually  occurred, 
and  I  was  to  be  so  good  as  to  please  put  on  evening 
dress.  At  the  appointed  time  I  was  ready,  and  sure 
enough  there  came  an  equipage  drawn  by  six  mules, 
with  bells,  at  a  fast  trot,  which  pulled  up  directly  the 
driver  saw  me  at  the  door.  The  colour  chosen  for 
mourning  in  Brazil  is  scarlet,  but  I  was  not  then  aware 
of  this,  nor  of  the  gorgeous  trappings  provided  for  the 
dead,  and  stood  more  amazed  at  what  I  saw,  than 
even  when  the  clerk  had  made  his  weird  arrangements 
to  meet  me.  The  six  mules  drew  a  handsomely  fitted 
car  with  canopy  of  gold  and  scarlet,  and  a  pall  of  the 
same  colour  enshrouded  my  friend's  coffin,  placed  in 
the  centre  and  alone.  Attached  to  this  was  a  trailing 
car,  with  open  transverse  seats,  which  were  occupied 
by  the  male  friends  of  the  deceased,  all  of  whom 
were  bareheaded,  in  evening  dress,  and  smoking 
cigarettes.  Directly  I  took  my  place,  the  driver  let 
go  the  fast  little  mules  at  a  spanking  trot,  and  with 
bells  merrily  ringing  we  proceeded  on  our  four  miles' 
journey  to  the  cemetery.  There  the  deceased  was 
interred,  and,  I  understood,  would  be  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed  for  fourteen  years,  after  which 
period  the  grave  would  be  broken  up,  and  the  ground, 
which  was  valuable,  would  be  used  for  someone  else. 
Needless  to  say,  everyone  in  Brazil  is  buried  invari- 
ably in  quicklime. 
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The  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  lately  reached  to  its 
millionth  inhabitant,  although  to  look  at  it  one  would 
scarcely  believe  it  possible.  Buenos  Aires,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  within  the  last  three  years  consider- 
ably exceeded  that  number,  yet,  built  as  it  is  on  httle 
more  than  a  plain,  and  covering  an  enormous  area, 
one  might  easily  imagine  that  its  population  would 
number  considerably  more  than  one  million  and  a 
few  hundred  thousand.  But  until  lately  nearly  all 
the  houses  in  the  latter  city  were  built  on  the  old 
Spanish  plan  of  one  floor  only,  and  rooms  opening 
on  to  a  quadrangle  or  patio  from  its  four  sides,  a 
style  of  architecture  which  unavoidably  took  up  a 
good  deal  of  room  and  housed  a  correspondingly 
fewer  number  of  inhabitants.  This  style  was  adopted 
because  of  earthquakes,  but  as  none  have  occurred 
there,  as  at  Valparaiso  in  1906,  or  at  Mendoza  in 
1861,  and  Buenos  Aires  is  very  far  removed  from  such 
Andean  activity,  it  has,  at  length,  launched  out  into 
the  well-known  urban  "  sky-scraper  "  style  of  build- 
ing in  its  recently  constructed  Avenida  25  de  Mayo, 
leading  from  Government  House  to  the  new  Congress 
Hall  in  Rivadavia. 

So  much  for  Brazil  as  a  home,  temporary  or  other- 
wise, for  the  Enghsh  adventurer— I  can  hardly  call 
him  emigrant  here. 

A  rich  and  lovely  country,  for  which,  as  yet,  there 
is  no  beating  of  drums,  and  flaring  of  advertise- 
ments, nor  floods  of  literature  on  every  free  hbrary 
table  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  urging  him  to 
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take  his  departure,  saying  nothing  however  of  the 
thousands  of  other  nondescripts  from  this  side  of 
the  Caucasians,  as  his  fellow-travellers  and  future 
neighbours,  Aryan  and  Semitic  worthies,  with  whom 
he  must  prepare  to  abide.  No ;  unlike  the  other 
Americas,  Brazil  has  nothing  of  this  kind,  as  yet. 

But  she  is  a  rich  and  wonderfully  productive  land, 
much  away  and  out  of  the  beaten  track,  where 
nevertheless  the  adventurer  and  his  services  need  not 
necessarily  be  lost  to  the  empire,  though  absent  from 
it,  just  as  are  the  thousands  of  German  settlers  there, 
who  are  yet  an  entity  to  their  own  fatherland. 

Here  he  would  rub  shoulders  with  many  and  many 
a  Teutonic  neighbour,  and,  with  the  usages  of  proxim- 
ity, might  learn,  whilst  doing  so,  that  these  subjects 
of  Frederick  the  "  Greatest  "  are  a  characteristic 
people  when  encountered  abroad,  and  are,  as  a  whole, 
extremely  good  fellows,  who  may  be  safely  divested  of 
the  formidably  truculent  attributes  laid  to  them  as 
a  race  by  the  ordinary  stay-at-home  Englishman. 

He  might  also  learn  that  that  very  worldly  doctrine 
known  as  Monroeism,  bom  in  the  United  States  of 
America  nearly  ninety  years  ago,  and  imposed  hon 
gre  malgre  on  Latin  America  by  Uncle  Sam,  in  those 
days  when  that  quarter  of  the  globe  was  to  him  com- 
mercially almost  an  unknown  quantity,  is  now  ad- 
hered to  by  him — where  convenient — most  solemnly. 
But,  by  the  way,  altogether  without  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  Latin  America,  as  a  whole,  that  she  recog- 
nises his  police  protectorship  against  intervention 
from  Europe  in  matters  concerning  the  whole  of  the 
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Americas — I  say,  he  might  learn  that  this  doctrine,  as 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  Germany,  is  perhaps 
moribund,  and  that  her  huge  armaments  of  to-day, 
naval  and  terrestrial,  point  not  so  much  to  machina- 
tions against  fat  and  happy  England,  as  to  a  pacific 
acquisition  in  the  future  of  a  place  in  the  sun  of 
South  America,  and  possibly  of  Brazil — pacific,  that 
is,  towards  Brazil,  hitherto  most  friendly,  but  de- 
fensive elsewhere.^ 

I  have  always  been  enamoured  of  Brazil.  To 
me  it  seems  the  headquarters  of  the  world's  beauty. 
That  is  a  difficult  decision  to  arrive  at,  after  having 
seen  Sydney  Harbour  and  the  Himalayas  ;  but  its 
perfectly  beautiful  forms  and  colours  of  tropical  vege- 
tation, magnificent  forests,  palm-crowned  islands,  and 
subhmely  grand  mountain  scenery  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  recollection  of  such  indescribable  beauty 
that,  like  the  traveller  Humboldt — he  who,  on  seeing 
Orotava  for  the  first  time,  cast  himself  on  his  knees  and 
thanked  God  for  permitting  him  to  behold  so  much 
earthly  beauty — I  feel  THAT  in  seeing  and  knowing 
the  loveliness  of  Brazil.  He,  too,  has  given  me  an 
asset,  the  which  I  can  summon  at  will  with  closed 
eyes,  and  which  will  remain  with  me  while  life  shall 
last. 

"  Glides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodland, 
Droops  the  trailer  from  the  crag, 
Hangs  the  heavy  blossomed  bower, 
Hangs  the  heavy  fruited  tree, 
Summer  Isles  of  Eden, 
Lying  in  dark  purple  spheres  of  sea." 

^  See  Note  C. 
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Can  anyone  wonder  that  the  lovehness  of  nature  in 
Brazil  must  sooner  or  later  draw  out  the  artist's  sense 
from  even  the  least  proficient  workers  of  the  brush, 
as  was  the  case  with  myself  ?  It  was  my  fortune 
there  to  fall  in  with  an  old  grey-headed  man  who,  in 
his  ardour  and  energy  in  depicting  Brazilian  scenery, 
caused  me  to  marvel  greatly.  His  pictures,  some 
of  them,  were  good,  but  his  company  was  excellent. 
And  the  mode  of  his  life  was,  to  me  at  least,  the  most 
attractive  of  all.  Happy,  ever  happy  with  his 
pigments  and  paper  he  would  wander  at  will  through 
these  lustrous  woodlands  and  without  a  care  or  a 
word  sit  down  on  his  camp-stool  and  sketch  in 
some  charming  view,  with  a  foreground  generally 
of  some  planter's  house,  an  engenho,  or  a  sugar  or 
coffee  estate,  and  when  in  the  interesting  stage 
of  most  water-colour  work,  before  completion,  take 
the  sketch  to  the  planter  or  the  planter's  wife,  or 
the  most  interested  party  on  the  fazendinha  to  be 
found  at  the  moment,  and  ask  them  whether  they 
liked  it.  Generally  they  did.  And,  if  so,  they  never 
demurred  at  the  astonishingly  small  number  of 
mil/eis  he  would  ask  for  the  work — work  which  gener- 
ally led  on  to  other  small  commissions,  executed  in 
the  fragrant  open  air,  in  like  manner.  In  the  cool 
evening,  when  the  light  was  going,  but  the  sunset  glow 
remained,  and  it  was  too  dusk  to  paint  any  more, 
the  time  when  the  villagers'  children  would  play  in  the 
open  spaces  and  old  men  would  sit  at  their  doors 
nursing  favourite  cats  (a  local  custom),  or  exchanging 
views  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  he  and  I  would  then 
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turn  our  attention  to  another  kind  of  art — namely, 
that  of  music.  The  old  artist  was  a  proficient  on 
the  flute,  sometimes  it  was  a  brass  whistle,  and  I 
could  manage  an  accompaniment  on  the  guitar,  so 
that  on  those  BraziUan  evenings,  amid  the  simple 
folk  beyond  Nictheroy  I  look  back  to  a  time  of 
humble  though  unalloyed  delight. 

One  day  he  and  I  journeyed  far  by  road,  and  the 
next  as  well.  We  had  come  to  the  cereal  districts, 
but  unknown  to  ourselves,  and  were  quite  too  careless 
or  indifferent  even  to  ask  where  we  were — somewhere 
in  Ouro  Preto,  that  was  all.  Tired  and  happy,  we 
entered  the  train  on  the  return  journey  to  Nictheroy 
and  Rio.  I  think  we  both  dozed  awhile,  but  were 
roused  by  the,  to  us,  pecuHarity  of  the  names  of  the 
stations  we  passed  en  route.  "  SemoHna  "  was  one  ; 
then,  if  I  remember  aright,  came  "Carioca";  then 
"  Tapioca,"  and  finally  "  Sago."  We  could  not  make 
it  out,  at  first,  at  all,  and  asked  each  other  if  we  had 
read  correctly,  or  were  in  our  right  minds.  Gradually, 
however,  the  solution  dawned  upon  us  :  these  farin- 
aceous names  were  not  given  to  the  stations  from  the 
palms  and  cereals  and  substances  themselves,  but 
were  the  areas  where  the  substances  originally  were 
cultivated,  and  so  took  upon  themselves  the  names 
of  the  locality. 

A  Httle  coffee-brig,  not  much  larger  than  a  guard's 
van,  and  named  the  Rio,  with  a  pleasant  old 
Norwegian  skipper,  was  leaving  Rio  de  Janeiro  for 
Cape  Town,  so  I  secured  a  passage  in  her  and,  after 
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a  dreamy  voyage  of  soft  sunlight  and  light  airs,  set 
foot  once  more  on  the  shores  of  South  Africa. 

Ere  landing,  the  custom-house  officer  asked  me 
why  I  had  come  back.  He  knew  me.  The  banks, 
he  said,  of  the  country  were  reeling  to  and  fro, 
and  at  their  wit's  end  ;  the  Cape  Commercial,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Savings,  the  Oriental, 
and  one  or  two  other  kindred  institutions  had  all 
closed  their  doors ;  the  country  was  financially  in  an 
exceedingly  rotten  state,  and  why  had  I  come  back  ? 

I  said  I  did  not  care.  I  had  come  back  to  the 
country  for  the  same  reason  that  a  cat  comes  back 
to  the  house — because  I  loved  it.  Landing  on  the 
slippery  stone  steps  of  the  inner  dock,  I  went  on  my 
knees  and  fervently  asked  God  that  I  might  stay  in 
the  land  and  get  cured  of  roving.  My  prayer  was 
answered.  That  was  in  1890.  Not  until  eleven  or 
twelve  years  afterwards  was  a  foot  set  by  me  beyond 
the  shores  of  South  Africa.  During  that  time  I  rose 
from  the  lowest  rung  of  the  social  scale,  earning  my 
daily  bread,  by  the  first  step  on  the  Government 
service  ladder,  as  a  convict  guard  on  the  Cape  Town 
Breakwater,  and  thence,  without  interval,  to  the  top 
of  the  tree,  if  a  Resident  Magistracy  in  South  Africa 
at  seven  hundred  pounds  per  annum  can  be  considered 
as  such. 
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FLOTSAM 

"Back   Veld"    Politicians— Lost    Legionaries — "  Expansion  "—Avarice 
the  Curse — Bogus  Options — Bogus  Surveyors 

I  WILL  not  try  my  reader's  patience  with  a  wearisome 
description  of  the  ten  years'  consecutive  Government 
service  that  ensued  shortly  after  my  arrival  in 
Cape  Town,  as  enumerated  in  the  last  chapter.  The 
stories  that  follow,  of  magisterial  life  in  the  country 
districts  of  the  Cape,  of  the  old  Hottentot  "  Klaas  " 
— abbreviation  of  "  Nicholas  "— ^court,  cases,  and  so 
forth,  set  out,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  experiences  of 
a  police  officer  such  as  I  was  for  most  of  that  time. 
It  was  a  period  of  profound  peace,  although  as  chief 
constable  in  many  of  these  places,  and  in  the  remote 
dry  districts  of  the  north-west,  I  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  noting  the  gradual  rise  of  racial  animosity 
that  culminated  at  last  in  the  late  South  African  War. 
Life,  after  all,  on  those  out  stations  was  very  much 
the  same  for  all  concerned :  days  and  months  passed 
under  the  rays  of  an  unblinking  sun  ;  politicians  came 
and  went,  very  much  alive  to  the  things  that  really 
mattered,  generally  with  personal  experience  of  what 
they  spoke  about,  as  is  the  fashion  in  younger  and 
wider  countries  than  our  own,  and,  unlike  the  M.P.  of 
Sidney  Webb,  who,  said  he,"  is  like  a  marquis  of  the 
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ancien  regime,  a  man  who  knows  everything,  and  has 
no  need  to  understand  any  of  it." 

Matters  being  confined  to  narrower  and  clearer 
issues,  it  was  possible  for  the  electorate  of  South 
Africa  to  make  up  its  mind  decisively,  and  at  once, 
on  the  affairs  that  were  placed  before  it.  Very  little 
that  was  involved,  as  in  England,  spreading  over  a 
great  length  of  time,  took  place  ;  side  issues  were  not 
so  apparent,  nor  were  the  multitudinous  societies, 
bewildering  suggestions  and  local  intricacies,  that  to 
an  ordinary  spectator  like  myself  makes  any  settle- 
ment of  value  in  English  political  matters  seem  as 
far  off  as  ever. 

What  moral  lapse,  what  kink  is  it  in  the  fibre  of 
some  men  which  prompts  them,  after  years  of  assidu- 
ous labour,  years  of  discreet  and  careful  walking,  years 
of  diplomacy,  and  the  successful  mask,  to  throw  off  all 
these,  and,  after  having  attained  to  the  top  of  the  tree 
thereby,  to  deliberately  jump  off  and  begin  all  over 
again  ?  The  conditions  of  English  life  do  not  admit 
of  such  men  being  much  observed  or  written  about. 
They  disappear  too  quickly  from  the  social  area  to 
which  they  may  at  one  time  have  belonged  to  allow 
of  much  diagnosis,  or  to  afford  much  intellectual 
pabulum  for  the  journalistic  pen.  They  are  the  Lost 
Legion  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  harbouring  a  contempt 
for  earthly  excellence,  and  minded  to  tread  the  paths 
thereof  only  so  long  as  that  moral  kink  within  them 
keeps  clear  of  the  sheaves  of  the  block.  They  are  the 
true  tramps  of  the  world,  closely  allied  in  spirit  to  the 
barbarian  Kafir  undergraduate  who,  returning  to  his 
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native  kraal  with  patent-leather  boots  and  a  Cam- 
bridge degree,  cast  aside  both  for  ever,  with  the  other 
trappings  of  civilisation,  and  assumed  the  familiar 
red  ochre  blanket,  in  grateful  memory  of  childhood. 

But  what  numbers  of  this  legion  are  to  be  found 
in  every  colony  !  Men  of  extraordinary  intellect 
sometimes,  and  holding  coveted  positions,  which  if 
located  in  England,  and  looked  up  in  an  English 
red  book,  would  bear  record  to  the  same  name  for 
many  a  long  decade  ;  but  abroad,  after  a  short 
interval,  one  turns  to  discover  them  in  their  own 
habitat,  and  lo  !  they  are  gone. 

This  is  attributable  in  great  measure  to  "  ex- 
pansion." In  the  late  'sixties  and  early  'seventies. 
South  Africa  as  we  knew  it  before  the  days  of  "  ex- 
pansion "  comprised  the  "  Old  Colony,"  as  the  Cape 
was  then  termed  by  its  dapper  little  neighbour 
Natal,  and  Natal  itself.  A  somnolent  Cape  Town, 
and  a  broad-gauge  lumbering  railway  as  far  as 
WelHngton,  in  the  wine-lands,  some  forty-two  miles 
awa}^,  with  a  branch  to  Wynberg,  and  that,  as  far  as 
railways  were  concerned,  apart  from  Natal,  was  all. 

There  was  plenty  of  room  in  the  peninsula  then, 
and  one  could  easily  lose  oneself  in  the  pine-woods 
and  "  camp-ground  "  of  Rondebosch,  for  the  mystic 
charm  of  that  old-world  spot,  bathed  in  the  afternoon 
sunlight,  which  came  filtering  through  the  dappled 
oak  leaves  and  pine  tassels,  had  not  then  been  greatly 
explored,  and  one  could  rest  and  ponder  on  the  yearn- 
ing, unattainable  rays  that  shone  athwart  that  pleas- 
ing land,  tempered  as  they  were  by  the  purple  shadows 
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of  the  crags  and  turrets  of  the  peninsula's  noblest 
inheritance,  Table  Mountain.  No  city  hall,  capa- 
cious post  ofhce,  bank  or  theatre  then  covered  the 
open  spaces  of  the  Parade  and  its  adjuncts,  for 
none  was  needed  by  a  population  of  only  40,000 
souls,  simple  and  easy-going  as  they  were  then. 
Up-country  places  were  reached  by  Cobb  &  Co/s 
coaches,  the  post-cart,  and  the  slower  passenger  or 
mule  transport  waggons,  each  journey  being  an 
experience,  interesting  at  all  times,  if  not  always 
pleasure  unalloyed. 

So  things  were  in  the  days  before  "  expansion," 
days  of  which  I  would  fain  write  long  and  lovingly, 
and,  alas  !  perhaps  most  tediously.  Then  came 
diamonds  and  gold,  ostrich  feathers,  coal  and  silver 
— a  Httle.  Copper  there  had  always  been,  rich  veins 
of  it  being  found  at  Springbok  and  O'okiep,  in 
Namaqualand,  that  pathetic  far-off  land,  "  that 
ultimate  dim  Thule,  that  wild  weird  clime,  that  Heth 
subhme,  out  of  space,  out  of  time,"  almost,  as  Poe 
hath  it.  So  with  the  advent  of  all  these  treasures, 
and  some  Uttle  wars,  the  early  'eighties  saw  "  expan- 
sion "  well  afoot. 

■  Gradually  the  country— the  remote  "  back  veld  " 
places  of  it— got  to  know  the  ring  of  the  prospector's 
hammer  ;  sudden  and  tumultuous  rushes  of  gold- 
seekers  to  most  uncomfortable  rocky  or  sandy 
places  occurred  ;  men's  hearts  and  minds  were  dis- 
traught at  the  prospect  of  sudden  riches,  and  every- 
where all  over  the  land  an  era  of  unrest  set  in.  The 
kink  all  too  often  ran  foul  in  the  block,  as  new  fields 
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were  proclaimed,  new  countries  annexed.  The  term 
"  South  Africa  "  no  longer  meant  the  "  Old  Colony  " 
and  Natal,  with,  perhaps,  a  hazy  geographical  notion 
of  some  other  httle-known  places  thrown  in,  but 
signified  instead  a  huge  embrace  of  colonies,  protect- 
orates and  republics,  native  reserves  and  foreign 
territory,  crystallised  at  length  into  what  we  know 
to-day  as  the  union  of  South  Africa,  and  sympathise 
with  in  its  endeavour  to  seal  that  embrace  with  unity, 
peace  and  concord. 

It  was  then  that  one  would  search  Cape  Colony  for 
old  names  in  vain.  No;  they  were  gone — trekked 
north  ;  gone  to  fill  places  or  missions  elsewhere, 
so  that  in  a  decade,  though  born  there,  you  might 
find  yourself  a  stranger.  A  queer  upsetting  time  for 
any  land  it  was,  and  often  did  the  kink  coil  up, 
especially  throughout  the  war.  But  long  before  then 
did  I  see  that  bane  of  men,  avarice,  growing  fast  in 
the  land.  Too  easily  it  spread  to  the  remotest  home- 
stead, and  all  because  of  the  lust  for  gold,  roused  as  it 
was  by  the  approach  of  the  prospector. 

Mynheer  Ryk  van  der  Walt  is  a  brand  arme 
sheep-farmer — that  is  to  say,  a  farmer  with  poverty 
burnt  into  him.  He  owns  an  immense  stretch  of 
bleak  veld,  inappropriately,  and  not  happily,  known 
as  Groen-fontein,  on  the  confines  of  the  Sutherland 
and  Fraserburg  districts  of  the  dry  north-west.  His 
family  is  large,  but  their  ways  and  means  are  of 
the  simplest,  and  they  reckon  themselves  fortunate 
that,  throughout  the  last  drought,  they  had  always 
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the  ability  to  repair  to  the  kraal  and  slaughter  a  goat 
whenever  their  needs  demanded  it.  Ryk  would  sit 
musing  sometimes,  thus  sharing  thoughts  with  the 
far-off  resident  magistrate,  in  that  the  one  dimly 
wondered  when  he  would  be  better  off,  and  the  other 
dreamed  day-dreams  of  an  increase  of  salary.  But 
both  are  tolerably  contented,  and  Ryk  in  his  heart 
knows  that,  if  he  had  riches,  he  has  but  a  limited 
capacity  for  enjoying  them.  Still,  there  are  his 
children,  and  he  craves  to  put  them  to  a  good  school, 
near  Cape  Town,  but  cannot  do  so  without  money. 

At  last  his  opportunity  appears  to  come.  His  vee- 
vachter  has  reported  to  him  that  a  covered  cart  with 
two  gentlemen  has  been  seen  driving  off  the  road  about 
an  hour  away  on  his  farm,  over  the  veld,  and  the 
shepherd  does  not  know  what  they  are  up  to.  Immedi- 
ate curiosity  prompts  Ryk  to  ride  up  to  where  they  are, 
and  to  make  their  acquaintance.  They  tell  him  they 
are  prospecting  for  minerals,  and  that,  as  the  indica- 
tions are  good,  it  is  very  probable  that  their  company 
will  ask  him  to  sell  them  his  farm.    What  is  his  price  ? 

"  Five  thousand  pounds  sterling,"  replies  Ryk 
instantly.  Well,  that,  perhaps,  is  rather  a  high 
figure,  but  they  will  see  ;  meantime,  they  must  be 
oS  now,  but  will  come  to  see  him  again  to-morrow. 

On  the  morrow  they  inform  him  they  are  willing 
to  take  an  "  option  "  on  his  farm  for  that  amount, 
and  are  at  liberty  to  do  so  only  for  that  day,  so,  if  he 
is  agreeable  to  it,  will  he  step  into  the  cart,  and  they 
will  drive  him  into  Sutherland  to  fix  up  matters  there 
with  the  local  attorney  ? 
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Ryk  does  not  know  what  an  option  is,  but  is 
tempted    because    of   the    exceedingly   comfortable 
sound  of  five  thousand  pounds  cash,  and,  at  the  worst, 
the  attorney,  who  is  a  friend,  will  see  that  he  is  not 
cheated.     So  the  option  passes  through,  Ryk  signing 
a  document  granting  the  first  refusal  of  sale  of  his 
farm  to  these  people  for  five  thousand  pounds.    After 
a  "  refresher  "  at  the  hotel,  with  much  goodwill  at 
mouth,  they  depart,  ostensibly  to  gather  the  money, 
and  Ryk  returns  in  high  fettle  to  his  farm.     He  tells 
his  vrouw  the  purchase  price  has  been  agreed  upon 
without  a  murmur,  and  that  it  was  double  the  amount 
he  ever  thought  he  should  get,  and  now,  while  the 
opportunity  serves,  Lena  and  Mimi  must  at  once  go 
to  the  Wellington  Seminary,  in  care  of  the  predikant,^ 
who  is  journeying  that  way. 

The  children  do  go,  and  so  do  the  days  and  weeks, 
but  no  further  sign  of  the  purchase-money  of  the  farm 
is  forthcoming,  until  at  last  Ryk  discovers  that,  not 
he  alone,  but  also  his  neighbours  have  been  "  had  " 
in  similar  fashion,  and  that  all  this  negotiation  was 
merely  bombast  and  pretence,  put  forth  to  "  acquire  " 
provisionally  enormous  areas  of  so-called  mineral- 
bearing  ground.  This  so  far  bona  fide  operation 
would  be  worked  into  a  highly  coloured  pro- 
spectus, framed  to  deceive  many,  and  without 
any  intention  of  really  purchasing  a  yard  of  that 
ground  at  all. 

So  with  smouldering  resentment  to  all  strangers 
hereafter  to  be  found  on  his  farm,  Ryk  slowly  sits 
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down  again  to  his  former  life.  Somehow  or  other 
he  manages  to  pull  through,  and  his  daughters,  with 
marvellous  aptitude  and  a  genuine  thirst  for  instruc- 
tion, rapidly  acquire  all  that  is  necessary  to  fit  them 
for  their  particular  sphere  in  life. 

Certainly  it  would  have  been  nice  to  have  sold  the 
farm  and  gone  to  hve  in  the  delectable  'boo-land, 
amid  the  vines  and  pine-trees,  the  oaks  and  apricots 
of  Ceres  or  the  Paarl — ^to  have  had  some  snug  retreat 
in  that  softer,  coastal  air  where  waggon-loads  of 
luscious  grapes  are  borne  to  the  press,  ofttimes  with 
huge  bunches  of  purple  fruit  falling  off  behind  in  the 
roadway,  not  so  much  as  heeded,  save,  perhaps,  by 
an  inquiring  hen,  who  lazily  pecks  at  them,  then  in 
abstraction  turns  away  in  mild  content  elsewhere. 
Still,  there  are  compensations.  When  in  glorious 
evening  hght  Ryk  brings  out  his  stool  to  the  door 
of  his  lonely  red-brick  homestead,  resting  hke  a  little 
splash  of  colour  on  the  limitless  expanse  of  veld 
and  watches  there,  alone  mayhap,  the  unapproach- 
able splendour  of  the  day's  decHning  rays,  the  majesty 
of  it — rough,  uncultured  Boer  as  he  is — all  uncon- 
sciously surges  up  within  him,  and  later  sends  him 
thoughtfully  within  doors,  imbued  with  Nature's 
deep  yearnings.  The  finger  of  God  still  apparent,  he 
reads  aloud  by  candlelight  as  he  was  taught  in  child- 
hood, thus  passing  on  to  his  children  some  knowledge 
of  those  Scriptures,  handed  down  to  him,  father  and 
son,  through  many  generations. 

The  principal  feehng  of  animosity  among  these 
dwellers  of  the  veld  was,  perhaps,  a  subconsciousness 
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of  being  jockeyed  by  new-comers,  whom  in  their 
spleen  they  indiscriminately  lumped  together  as 
EngHshmen.  When  one  comes  to  think  of  the  dis- 
graceful perpetrations  that  were  carried  out  under 
this  name,  more  often  than  not  by  outcasts  from  all 
nations,  upon  these  unsuspecting  farmers,  it  does  not 
seem  extraordinary  that  the  remote,  sullen  Boer  was 
often  credited  with  taking  down  his  gun  upon  the 
approach  of  any  stranger,  EngHshman  or  not. 

One  of  such  acts  may  be  related.  It  was  at  the 
period  when  the  advent  of  railways  was  not  so  ardently 
desired  by  the  country  dwellers  as  now  ;  indeed, 
anyone  representing  anything  so  modern  as  a  railway 
was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  them,  only  too 
desirous  as  they  were  to  be  left  alone  with  their  flocks 
and  herds  to  live  their  solitary  lives  in  their  own  way. 
Sitting  one  evening  on  the  stoep  in  front  of  his  farm- 
house, an  old  Dutchman  descried  far  off  on  the  veld 
two  young  men  busily  engaged  with  a  tape-hne,  and 
what  looked — at  least  to  him — Hke  a  theodolite. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  came  to  the  homestead,  quite 
obHvious  of  the  old  Boer,  whose  curiosity  and  ire 
were  alike  aroused  at  the  unceremonious  behaviour 
of  these  two  strangers  on  his  land.  At  last  he  got  off 
the  stoep  and,  approaching  them,  desired  to  know  at 
once  what  they  were  about. 

"  We  are  surveying  for  the  new  line  of  Government 
railway,"  said  they,  as  one  of  them  lustily  drove  in  a 
peg  to  mark  their  latest  length  of  survey,  while  the 
other  made  pencil  calculations  in  a  pocket-book. 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  the  verdom  spoorweg  is 
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coming  right  through  my  ground  like  this  ?  "  irately 
demanded  the  farmer. 

"Certainly;  and  also  through  that  orchard  and 
across  one  corner  of  your  house  as  well.  It's  in  the 
direct  line." 

"  And  what  compensation  shall  I  receive  from  the 
Government  ?  " 

"  None,  so  far  as  we  know." 

'*  Well,  look  here,  you  knaves.  I  can't  stand  my 
house  being  pulled  down  to  suit  you  and  your 
Government  railways.  Will  you  pull  up  those 
pegs  and  put  them  down  yonder  ?  "  indicating  an 
invisible  line  clear  of  the  homestead. 

"  That  depends,"  said  the  young  men,  who,  by  the 
way,  were  not  Enghsh.  In  the  end,  after  much 
parleying,  they  agreed  to  do  so,  in  consideration  of  re- 
ceiving a  good  round  sum  in  cash,  and  the  remainder 
in  live-stock,  and  the  pegs  were  drawn  and  restaked 
on  the  line  far  removed  from  the  house,  as  pointed  out 
by  its  owner.  The  young  men  then  gathered  up 
their  tapes  and  camera  legs,  and  departed  with  their 
booty,  and  it  was  not  till  long  after  that  the  farmer 
discovered  how  he  had  been  swindled  by  these  bogus 
engineers. 
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MAGISTERIAL 

A  Wine  Village — Amor  patrice — A  typical  Resident  Magistrate — Old 
Klaas  the  Hottentot — Office  Routine — Clerical  Errors — Quinces — 
Litigious-Farmers — Advice  from  the  Bench — A  Summons  for  Debt 
— "Cheeky"  Hottentot  Maid-servant 

Imagine  a  thriving  village  in  the  wine  district, 
surrounded  by  far-reaching  green  vineyards,  away 
beyond  heather-clad  uplands,  and  a  horizon  of  purple 
hills  and  rocky  crags,  south  and  west,  bathed  in  the 
roseate  hue  of  an  autumn  afternoon.  Its  wide  ways 
are  bordered  by  an  avenue  of  shady  oaks  and  eucalyp- 
tus, their  boles  watered  by  a  rippling  stream  on  either 
side.  Between  each  house  ample  gardens  abut  on 
the  roadway,  carelessly  and  in  profusion  yielding  all 
their  flowers  and  fruit,  and  bush,  in  due  season,  from 
amidst  a  wealth  of  sub-tropical  foliage.  Here  and 
there  through  the  trees  spacious  open  sheds  are  to  be 
observed,  wherein  wheelwrights  and  waggon-makers 
are  contentedly  at  work,  fashioning  those  great 
transport  vehicles  which  are  the  glory  and  pride  of 
South  Africa,  even  now,  once  you  get  clear  away  from 
the  railways.  Time  was  when  I  owned  and  drove 
two  of  them,  each  carrying  some  seven  thousand 
pounds'  weight  of  freight  to  the  far-off  diamond  fields 
at  the  rate   of  ninepence  per  pound  avoirdupois ! 
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I  thought  I  saw  my  way  to  a  king's  fortune  !  And 
the  mules  !  Twelve  fine,  picked  animals  to  each 
waggon.  How  I  loved  to  drive  and  feed  them,  to  work 
for  them  as  they  worked  for  me,  to  study  deeply  their 
ways  and  their  welfare,  and  the  whole  fascinating, 
yet  trying  avocation  of  a  transport  rider,  or  kur- 
veyor,  as  the  term  is  in  Cape  Dutch.  Only  by  so 
doing  does  one  get  to  know  and  love  the  heart  of 
that  country,  by  working  in  it  and  with  it  ;  travelling 
in  storm  and  sunshine,  summer  shower  and  solemn 
starlight.  To  love  the  very  earth  you  tread  on  ! 
Though  alien  bom,  no  matter  ;  'tis  the  country  of 
your  boyish  choice,  your  early  years  of  endeavour, 
the  birthplace  of  your  first-born  and  the  dear  love 
of  your  heart.  Who  can  say  or  divine  why  these 
"  barren  rocks,  your  stern  inheritance  "  lay  hold  on 
you  so  strongly,  why  this  land,  whose  very  privations 
and  necessities  endear  you  to  it,  with  all  its  back- 
wardness and  contempt  of  culture,  yet  causes  you  so 
gladly  to  enrol  your  name  on  it  for  ever  ? 

To  resume.  Although  really  nothing  more  than  a 
village,  with  perhaps  three  thousand  souls  dwelling 
therein,  it  is  nevertheless  the  capital,  and  mayhap 
the  only  urban  collection  of  houses  in  a  district 
rivalling  Essex,  Kent  or  Norfolk  in  size.  It  is  easy 
to  understand,  then,  as  headquarters  and  seat  of 
magistracy  for  so  extensive  an  area,  that  it  assumes 
an  importance  of  its  own  quite  out  of  comparison 
with  any  European  village  of  similar  size  or  position, 
and  that  as  far  as  daily  needs  go  it  is  quite  self- 
contained   and   independent.     Its    resident    society 
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consists  of  a  civil  commissioner  and  magistrate,  with 
his  assistant  and  clerks  ;  a  divisional  surgeon,  and  one 
or  two  other  medical  men ;  several  clergy  of  various 
denominations ;  perchance  a  school  inspector,  a  bank 
manager  or  so,  an  inspector  of  police,  various  retired 
farmers,  classed  as  capitalists  and  speculators, 
several  attorneys  and  law  agents,  who  also  are 
auctioneers,  a  public  works  official ;  a  representative 
of  one  or  other  of  the  Government  departments, 
perhaps  ;  these,  together  with  numerous  merchants, 
and  storekeepers  generally,  sum  up  the  heads  of  our 
little  community.  These  and  their  belongings,  their 
wives  and  daughters,  are  supposed  to  meet  together 
on  one  social  plane,  and  it  is  not  usual  in  Cape  society 
to  draw  any  distinct  line  between  any  of  them  as 
regards  social  position,  the  table  of  precedence 
being  almost  unknown.  Naturally,  the  resident 
magistrate,  as  the  direct  representative  of  the 
Government,  takes  the  lead.  He  is,  indeed,  a  species 
of  small  viceroy,  and  if  of  the  right  sort  and  metal 
can  contrive  to  have  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and 
agreeable  existence  as  head  of  his  district. 

Looking  back  to  the  quiet  and  not  unpleasant  days 
of  obscurity  that  stretched  their  sunny,  dreamy 
lengths  throughout  the  'seventies  and  'eighties,  I 
seem  to  see  such  a  man,  respected  and  feared,  mild 
and  just,  whose  lines  were  indeed  cast  in  pleasant 
places,  and  who,  known  of  all  men,  when  on  his  way 
to  office  in  the  morning,  had  always  a  kind  nod  or 
word  for  whomsoever  deserved  it. 

Let  us  examine  a  typical  day  in  the  life  of  this 
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excellent  man.  Rising  at  half-past  five  or  six  o'clock, 
while  the  morning  was  yet  cool,  he  would  quickly  don 
his  flannels  and  a  slouch  hat  and,  calling  to  his  sons 
and  his  dogs,  after  a  cup  of  indispensable  coffee, 
imbibed  on  the  stoep,  and  a  casual  glance  at  the 
barometer,  whose  arrow  pointed  rarely  to  any  other 
condition  than  "  fine  and  warm,"  would  sling  his 
bath-towel  over  his  shoulder,  and  set  out  for  the 
bathing  pool  in  the  bend  of  the  river,  some  half-mile 
away.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  or  the  evening, 
v/ith  its  glorious  tints  at  sunset,  when  the  day's  work 
was  done,  was  to  him  the  pleasanter  spell,  but  it  is 
certain  the  mututinal  hour,  spent  in  the  happiest  of 
moods  with  his  sons  in  that  charming  river  nook, 
diving  deep  and  swimming  far,  resting  awhile  on  its 
grassy  bank,  and  plunging  in  again,  dogs  and  all, 
cleared  the  brain  and  freshened  the  mind  for  the 
orderly  movement  of  the  ensuing  morning. 

Then  the  Kafir  groom  appears  on  the  scene,  leading 
his  master's  horses,  saddled,  down  to  the  river  drift 
for  their  morning  drink,  after  which  father  and  sons 
mount  and  ride  off  to  the  early  morning  market, 
where  representatives  of  the  village  circle  already 
named,  and  of  nearly  every  house  in  that  village  as 
well,  are  gathered  together  intent  on  exchanging 
news  and  buying  the  provisions  for  the  day — for  it 
must  be  understood  that  no  ladies  ever  venture  to  this 
rural  morning  assembly.  They  leave  the  purchase 
of  butcher's  meat,  bacon,  vegetables,  fruit,  forage, 
firewood,  eggs,  and  every  description  of  farm  produce, 
to  the  wisdom — or  the  reverse — of  their  liege  lords, 
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or  some  other  male  member  of  their  household.     The 
reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.     The  produce  is 
brought  to  market  by  slow  bullock- waggons,  travelling 
in  the  cool  overnight,  often  from  a  very  long  distance. 
It  must  be  disposed  of,  and  the  empty  waggons  well 
on  their  way  back  to  their  homesteads,  before  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  vindictive  morning  sun  play 
havoc  with  produce  and  buUocks  ahke  ;    and  the 
ladies— well,  although  many  of  them  are  up  and  astir 
indoors  at  that  time,  none  of  them  have  any  more 
desire  than  their  European  sisters  in  Belgravia  to 
appear  out  of  doors  in  a  hasty  toilet  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

Marketing  over,  and  the  purchases  of  the  day  handed 
to  the  groom,  our  "  Viceroy "  and  party  repair 
homewards,  and  after  an  inspection  of  the  stables, 
and  a  satisfactory  toilet,  sit  down  with  the  other 
members  of  the  family  to  a  wholesome  breakfast  at 
half-past  eight  o'clock.  At  nine  the  boys  and  girls 
are  off  to  school,  and  shortly  after,  cane  in  hand, 
the  R.M.  leisurely  wends  his  way  to  office. 

Thither,  beneath  the  shady  trees,  or  in  the  bright, 
glancing  morning  hght,  he  may  meet  old  "  Klaas," 
or  "  Piet,"  or  "  January,"  or  some  other  wrinkled 
and  incorrigibly  humorous  old  Hottentot,  or  Cape 
boy,  leisurely  mending  the  water  furrow,  or  burning 
eucalyptus  leaves,  with  their  pungent,  sweet  and 
never-to-be-forgotten  aroma,  clad  in  clean  but 
wonderfully  patched  nether  garments,  clean  cotton 
shirt,  and  most  ancient,  battered  wideawake,  well 
into  its  grand  cUmacteric.    Far  up  the  shady  quince- 
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hedge  walk,  old  Klaas  espies  the  advent  of  his 
"  baas,"  for,  ten  to  one,  at  some  period  or  other  of 
his  long  life,  he  has  been  a  coloured  policeman,  and  is 
as  likely  as  not  even  now  to  be  in  receipt  of  some  small 
Government  compassionate  allowance,  rendering  con- 
sequently sincere  homage  to  the  magistrate  so  long  as 
life  shall  last.  That,  however,  does  not  induce  him  to 
accelerate  his  spade  work  one  iota  as  the  other  draws 
nigh.  Rather,  at  the  opportune  moment,  he  ceases 
work  altogether  and,  leaning  lightly  on  his  imple- 
ment, doffs  his  shocking  hat  in  a  humbly  humorous 
salute  to  his  superior.  That  august  official  pleasantly 
returns  the  obeisance  with  a  sweep  of  his  left  fore- 
finger, and  stops  to  have  a  chat  with  this  character- 
istic old  man,  well  knowing  that,  sooner  or  later,  there 
is  bound  to  be  fun  in  it.  But,  ah  me  !  pens  and 
paper  can  never  explain  the  sly  drollery,  mingled 
with  self -deprecatory  submission,  the  sub-sparkhng, 
demure  wit,  the  arch-serious  buffoonery  of  the  old- 
time  Hottentot,  when  in  the  mood,  with  his  superiors, 
a  wit  based  on  the  quickest  and  closest  observation  of 
human  idiosyncrasy,  even  of  his  master,  and  all  de- 
livered in  the  Cape  Dutch  argot,  the  which  is  for  ever 
and  ever  impossible  of  translation. 

To-day  he  is  pensive  at  first  :  there  is  something 
on  his  mind.  Urged  to  tell,  he  confides  in  the  magis- 
trate that  there  are  many  ministers  in  the  village,  but 
not  one  that  he,  a  poor  "  Kleurling,"  dare  approach 
in  order  to  ask  him  to  be  good  enough  to  marry 
his  nephew,  who  is  comparatively  young,  and  yet 
desirous  of  going  through  that  ceremony  for  the 
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third  time.     It  was  true  the  second  spouse  had  burnt 
his  hut  down  and  gone  off  with  his  guitar  and  a  con- 
certina into  the  veld  with  someone  else,  taking  also 
his  riem,^  and  a  pot  of  fat,  all  that  he  had,  as  the  "  old 
baas  "  well  knew,  for  had  he  not  tried  the  case  himself 
a  year  ago  ?     But  the  lady  was  now  dead,  and  his 
nephew  was  anxious  to  properly  settle  again.    What 
was  he  to  do  ?     It  had  been  a  bad  case  of  deep  family 
disgrace,  and  he  didn't  think  the  ministers  would  care 
to  be  mixed  up  with  it,  or  any  possible  recurrence 
of  it  again.     So  he  would  not  ask  them,  although  his 
nephew  was  in  no  way  to  blame.     So,  would  the  "  old 
baas " — seeing   that   the   nephew   was   not   blame- 
worthy— do  the  job  himself,  and  let  their  names  be 
posted  outside  the  court -room  door  for  a  civil  marriage 
three  weeks  hence  ? 

It  would  cost  ten  shillings. 

He  was  sorry  the  "  old  baas  "  and  the  Government 
could  not  do  it  for  less  than  ten  shillings.  Still,  that  was 
less  than  the  ministers'  charge,  and  a  very  respectable 
ceremony,  much  in  advance  of  the  old  native  plan. 
He  himself  had  been  married,  too,  for  ten  shillings, 
years  and  years  ago — under  a  waggon — far  away  in 
Damaraland,  and  he  and  his  wife  always  considered 
it  most  respectable.  The  ceremony  had  been  per- 
formed with  a  real  Bible  by  a  smouse,  who  came 
up  there  from  the  Paarl  with  waggons  to  sell.  The 
smouse  gave  notice  that  he  was  a  J. P.,  and  could 
do  anything  in  law,  from  under  his  waggon,  at  ten 
shiUings  a  case ;  so  he  and  his  wife  got  married,  with 

^  A  raw-hide  thong. 
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many  others,  but  not  having  ten  shilhngs  he  gave  him 
a  heifer  instead,  and  some  Kafirs  were  fined  five  cows 
for  trespass,  and  others  paid  five  cows  for  a  big- 
game  Hcence,  and  two  or  three  got  a  sjamboking 
(thrashing),  till  the  police  rode  up  and  stopped  the 
smouse  for  an  impostor,  and  gave  him  two  years 
on  the  breakwater. 

Then,  with  a  concluding  remark  on  the  luck  of 
some  people,  and  of  his  nephew  in  particular,  in 
having  three  pretty  wives  while  still  a  young  man, 
whereas  he  himself — with  a  wave  of  the  hand  in  the 
direction  of  his  house — ^had  to  put  up  with  that  old 
muttering  borg  (promissory  note)  all  the  days  of  his 
life,  he  resumed  his  spade,  and  sent  the  magistrate 
off  to  his  office  tottering  with  mirth. 

At  his  approach,  from  the  rustic  benches  round  the 
shady  oaks  that  front  the  court-house  his  staff  of 
divisional  police  arise,  and  respectfully  salute  ;  the 
squat,  close-cropped  gaoler,  in  dark  blue  uniform, 
laden  with  books  for  inspection,  stands  ready  to 
enter  the  sanctum  of  his  chief,  there  to  tick  off  and 
get  signed  the  "  morning  state  "  of  the  gaol,  and  a 
quantity  of  returns  of  all  sorts  relating  to  expenditure, 
it  would  seem  of  infinitesimal  quantities  of  pepper 
and  rice,  exceedingly  difficult  of  computation,  the 
larger  items  of  bread,  meat  or  "  mealies  "  passing 
easily,  without  question  or  discussion,  as  the  greater 
things  of  life  generally  do.  However,  it  is  soon 
finished,  and  then  the  chief  constable  appears  with 
his  list  of  criminal  and  civil  cases  for  the  day,  and 
these,  of  course,  vary  as  human  beings  vary. 
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The  list  may  begin  with  an  indictment  against 
some  simple  Kafir  maiden  "  of  contravening  Section 
2  of  Act  2  of  1882,  in  that  she  did  on  or  about  the 
2nd  day  of  February,  and  in  a  public  place,  to  wit, 
the  Market  Plein,  shout,  dance  and  play  on  a  mouth- 
organ  after  nine  p.m.  "  ;  proceed  onwards  to  a  plain 
or  complicated  "  drunk  "  ;  to  a  charge  of  forgery  or 
stock  theft,  and  so  on  down  the  scale  of  earthly 
wrong-doing  to  wilful  murder.  The  civil  cases  resolve 
themselves  mostly  into  small  debts  awaiting  judgment 
and  trespass  or  water-rights  cases,  which,  in  a  dry 
country,  are  naturally  provocative  of  much  litigation. 
Very  often  it  happens  that  there  are  no  cases  at  all, 
either  civil  or  criminal,  but  returns  and  correspond- 
ence always,  for  it  must  be  understood  that  everything 
in  connection  with  Government  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture for  the  district,  as  well  as  stamps,  licences, 
quit-rents,  duties,  fines,  gaols,  hospitals,  pohce,  pubHc 
works,  roads  and  bridges,  municipal  and  divisional 
councils,  and  at  one  time  education  also,  all  pass 
through  the  books  of  the  resident  magistrate. 

Correspondence  sorted,  and  indictments  made  out 
by  his  clerks,  the  court  is  summoned,  and  at  ten 
o'clock,  with  some  modest  show  of  pomp,  the  magis- 
trate, preceded  by  his  clerk,  enters  the  court-room. 
All  stand  up  on  his  entry,  and  all  hats  are  removed 
in  deference  to  the  majesty  of  the  law.  Gathered 
in  front  of  the  bench,  at  a  convenient  table,  are  the 
local  attorneys  or  law  agents  entrusted  with  each 
case  as  it  comes  on  ;  and  as  everybody  there  knows 
everybody  else,  there  is  sure  to  be  some  good-natured 
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sparring,  some  hard  knocks  and,  occasionally,  a 
moderate  amount  of  fun,  ere  the  morning's  work  on 
the  Bench  is  brought  to  a  close. 

To  the  magistrate's  clerk,  or  public  prosecutor, 
entrusted  for  the  first  time  with  the  framing  and 
reading  out  of  an  indictment  or  charge,  it  is  often  a 
most  anxious  time.  Under  the  eyes  of  his  chief,  and 
opposed  to  the  sharp  attitude  of  the  lawyers  in  front 
of  him,  ready  to  pounce  on  his  slightest  mistake, 
small  wonder  if  he  occasionally  becomes  nervous, 
and  in  nautical  parlance,  by  "missing  his  stays," 
gives  the  case  entirely  away  to  the  defendant.  Still, 
he  has  to  learn  by  experience,  and  experience  only, 
so  that  the  fact  of  a  simple  Kafir  maiden  or  a  coloured 
youth  going  scot-free  on  account  of  his  laches  in 
some  minor  case  may,  after  all,  so  for  as  he  and 
justice  are  concerned,  be  looked  upon  merely  as  an 
educational  factor  in  his  career. 

To-day,  for  instance,  he  stands  up  and  reads  out 
to  the  prisoner,  Comelis  G.,  that  he  is  charged  with 
the  crime  of  theft,  in  that  on  the  26th  June  last  past 
he  did  wrongfully  and  unlawfully  steal  five  onions, 
the  property  of  one  George  Spindler,  manager  to  the 
firm  of  Battenhausen  Brothers,  general  storekeepers, 
of  Britstown  aforesaid.  Does  he  plead  guilty  or  not 
guilty  to  the  charge  ? 

"  Not  guilty." 

George  Spindler  is  then  sworn,  and  placed  in  the 
witness  box  ready  to  prove  the  theft,  as  being  wit- 
nessed by  himself  on  his  employers'  premises ;  and 
other  witnesses  are  there  to  follow  him,  most  likely 
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making  matters  look  hopelessly  black  for  Cornells  G. 
But  Mr  Van  Oordt,  for  the  defence,  at  once  takes 
exception  to  the  charge,  and  turning  to  the  witness 
demands  to  know  if  his  employers  had  sold  or  given 
or  otherwise  parted  with  these  onions  to  him,  George 
Spindler,  for  value  received. 

"  Certainly  not  ;  they  belonged  to  Battenhausen 
Brothers',  and  were  handed  over  by  them  to  me,  their 
manager,  for  the  purpose  of  sale  to  the  public," 

"  Then  they  are  not  your  property  ?  " 

"  No/' 

"  The  indictment  says  they  are." 

"  But  I  was  giv^h  them  to  sell." 

"  The  indictment  does  not  say  they  are  in  your 
lawful  possession." 

"  It  should,"  says  the  magistrate  coldly  ,*  "  and,  as 
the  prisoner  has  pleaded,  I  cannot  try  him  twice  for 
the  same  offence.  You  are  discharged."  And  Cor- 
nells, greatly  wondering,  steps  out  of  the  dock,  a  free 
man,  past  the  clerk  who,  red  and  confused  at  his  first 
pubHc  mistake,  feels  ready  to  sink  through  the  floor 
with  chagrin.  Later,  in  the  office,  his  chief  mildly 
refers  to  the  affair,  and  with  a  few  words  of  instruc- 
tion and  assuagement — that  it  is  not  perhaps  quite 
as  serious  as  his  clerk  imagines,  and  that  "  So-and- 
so,"  now  Attorney-General,  "  not  so  long  ago  did 
even  worse  than  that  " — leaves  the  poor  youth  much 
relieved,  and  prone  in  after  years  to  confidentially 
inform  his  friends  what  a  "  brick  "  his  old  chief  really 
was. 

We  will  assume  the  next  case  is  a  complaint  from 
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an  aged  coloured  couple  against  the  malpractices  of 
certain  of  the  youth  of  the  village,  who  are  wont  to 
gather  together  on  the  brow  of  the  high  and  abrupt 
wooded  rise  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  practise  marks- 
manship with  quinces  thrown  therefrom  far  down 
and  across  the  stream  into  the  valley  and  plain  below. 
The  manner  of  throwing  the  fruit  there  is  in  this  wise. 
Each  boy  provides  himself  with  a  bamboo  whip- 
stick,  tapering,  and  fully  twelve  feet  long.  The  thin 
end  of  this  is  firmly  pressed  into  a  large  quince  and, 
being  raised  aloft  and  swung  with  enormous  pur- 
chase, is  discharged  with  extraordinary  velocity  in 
any  direction.  The  old  couple's  complaint  did  not 
touch  on  the  waste  of  fruit,  as  might  be  imagined, 
because  quince  is  a  hedge  fruit  in  the  wine  district, 
and  as  plentiful  in  the  season  as  blackberries.  It 
touched  instead  upon  the  danger  to  their  dwelling 
that  the  old  people  sustained  by  reason  of  this  novel 
and  mahcious  bombardment.  Their  dwelling-place 
was  an  ordinary  round  Kafir  hut,  made  of  dried  grass 
and  wattles,  and  at  first,  when  it  caught  the  roving 
youthful  eye  as  a  convenient  target,  and  the  fruit 
immediately  after  came  hurtling  through  the  air, 
battering  upon  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  frail  edifice 
Hke  miniature  "  pom-poms,"  the  aged  couple  lay 
low  inside  at  once,  greatly  fearing  that  another 
native  rebeUion  had  broken  out. 

All  the  delinquents  were  found  guilty  and,  as  they 
had  been  cautioned  by  the  chief  constable  once  or 
twice  before  against  playing  this  particular  game, 
were  now  sentenced  each  to  twelve  strokes  with  the 
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birch-rod,  the  same  to  be  administered  within  the 
precincts  of  the  gaol,  by  their  respective  parents  or 
guardians,  under  official  supervision.  Some  hours 
afterwards,  whacks  and  thuds  and  scufflings,  mingled 
with  the  loud  lamentations  of  the  miscreants,  and 
the  hearty  exclamations  of  their  natural  guardians 
whenever  they  managed  a  satisfactory  thwack  upon 
the  wriggling  bodies  of  their  youthful  charges,  drew 
an  interested  assembly  of  schoolchildren  outside  the 
walls  of  the  gaol,  reminding  one  of  those  other  crowds 
gathered  nearer  home  to  witness  the  hoisting  of  the 
black  flag. 

Every  seat  in  the  court  is  now  crowded  with 
farmers  for  a  preliminary  examination  of  intense 
local  interest,  it  may  be  of  trespass  or  assault  or 
of  theft — or  even  murder.  Whatever  the  case,  it 
provides  pabulum  for  long  after  in  the  scattered, 
far-away  homesteads  throughout  the  district,  and 
everything  in  connection  with  it  is  eagerly  discussed 
and  commented  upon  at  the  evening  meal  by  all  the 
members  of  the  farmer  class,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  stock  farmer  of  the  Cape  is  always 
extremely  interested  in  matters  of  law,  is  a  born 
jurist  almost,  who  reads  but  little,  certainly  very 
little  of  the  ephemeral  output  of  the  day,  of  so- 
called  literature,  and  who,  instead  of  wasting  his 
forces,  and  perhaps  his  intellect,  in  that  way,  nurses 
his  brains ;  but,  alas  !  as  an  outcome,  too  often 
learns  how  to  outdo  his  neighbour,  professing  the 
while  to  love  him  as  himself. 

It  is  only  natural  in  a  country  like  South  Africa, 
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lavishly  provided  with  the  machinery  of  the  law, 
where  courts  of  resident  magistrates  are  erected  and 
gaols  opened  as  the  first  things  necessary  in  a  new 
district,  that  the  good  people  who  requisition  them 
should  show  their  interest  in  the  things  that  they 
have  asked  for.  That  this  is  so  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that,  for  mere  pleasure,  I  have  known  two  Cape 
Dutch  farmers,  albeit  friendly  enough,  take  a  dispute 
between  themselves  over  the  price  of  a  sack  of  meal, 
on  appeal  from  the  Resident  Magistrate's  Court  to 
the  Circuit  Court,  the  old  Eastern  Districts  Court, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
stopping  short  only  at  an  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords  because  of  leave  refused. 

Another  instance  of  litigious  inclination  may  be 
found  in  the  case  of  two  farmers  whose  lands  ad- 
joined for  several  miles,  and  who  agreed  to  equally 
share  the  expense  of  erecting  a  wire  fence  along  the 
whole  of  this  distance,  to  prevent  the  intermingling 
of  their  cattle  and  sheep.  The  fence  was  duly 
erected  along  the  beaconed  line,  but,  when  the  time 
came  to  pay  for  it,  A.  denied  the  contract,  which  was 
verbal  and  without  witnesses,  and  refused  to  pay 
anything  towards  the  cost  of  the  fence.  Determined, 
however,  not  to  be  for  ever  outdone,  B.  did  a  strange 
thing.  It  was  in  effect  to  dig  up  the  whole  of  the 
fence,  and  replace  it  again  ten  paces  farther  back 
on  his  own  ground,  thus  leaving  that  width  of  his 
property,  extending  for  several  miles,  outside  his 
own  fence,  and  at  the  mercy  of  his  neighbour  A.'s 
cattle  or  sheep,  did  they  pass  over  the  invisible  line 
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where  the  fence  once  had  stood.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  they  did  so  pass  over,  as  cattle,  sheep 
and  horses  are  wont  to  do,  without  much  entice- 
ment. 

Directly  that  happened,  the  wily  old  farmer  B.,  or 
his  "boys,"  would  immediately  collect  such  stock 
together  and  drive  them  off  to  the  nearest  "  pound  " 
for  trespass,  all  quite  in  accordance  with  law  and 
order.  The  fines  and  expenses  for  driving  the  stock 
there  (the  pound  was  a  long  way  off),  by  the  time 
the  animals  were  released,  came  to  a  considerable 
sum  ;  perhaps  more  than  the  half  share  of  the  fence 
in  the  end,  and  this,  according  to  law,  A.  had  to  pay. 
The  expenses  mulct  of  A.  accrued  to  B.  naturally,  as 
also  sundry  amounts  awarded  for  damage,  as  B.  was 
not  slow  to  plant  barley,  or  lucerne,  or  maize,  or  any 
other  stock-enticing  cereal,  in  his  unfenced  strip,  and 
then  charge  their  destruction  smartly  to  the  account 
of  his  adversary.  In  the  end  that  adversary,  for  self- 
protection,  had  to  erect  a  fence  solely  at  his  own 
charge  along  the  original  and  true  boundary  line  ; 
and  as,  according  to  B.,  it  is  cheaper  to  have  a  fence 
where  it  is  than  to  pull  it  down,  there  exists  to  this 
day  the  spectacle  of  two  fences  running,  without 
reason,  for  miles  parallel  to  each  other,  as  a  memorial 
of  this  strange  transaction. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  very  useful,  very  humane, 
system  of  giving  advice  and  counsel  to  applicants  from 
the  Bench,  as  practised  in  the  Metropolitan  police 
courts,  and  generally  throughout  England,  is  con- 
trary to  the  customar\r  practice  of  courts  of  resident 
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magistrates  in  South  Africa,  unless  indeed  the  appli- 
cant is  there  and  then  concerned  in  some  case  actually 
before  the  court.  The  alternative,  when  such  re- 
quests come,  is  to  direct  the  applicant  to  one  or  other 
of  the  local  law  practitioners,  who,  although  as  a  rule 
ever  wont  to  help  and  advise  the  ignorant  disinter- 
estedly, cannot  be  expected  to  do  so  always,  in  cases 
of  poverty,  or  where  they  may  be  professionally  en- 
gaged upon  the  other  side.  The  answer  to  this  is  that 
the  magistrate  has  other  matters  in  abundance  to 
attend  to,  and  that,  does  any  party  have  a  grievance, 
he  or  she,  if  it  is  in  a  civil  category,  must  bring  it 
before  the  court  through  an  agent,  and  if  a  criminal 
one  it  must  be  entered  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
police,  who  are  empowered  to  accept  or  refuse,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  consequence  of  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure is  that  many  a  personal  matter,  pressing  enough 
to  its  owner,  gets  no  settlement  at  all,  especially 
among  women  unable  to  afford  the  services  of  an 
agent,  and  disHking  to  entrust  matters  at  the  charge 
office  to  the  mercies  of  a  police  sergeant,  often 
unable  to  deal  with  them,  as  being  an  official  em- 
ployed in  quite  another  branch,  and  at  quite  the 
other  end  of  the  law.  Supposing  a  little  elasticity 
were  imparted  in  this  direction  to  such  courts,  and 
they  were  not  deemed  so  slavishly  Courts  of  Record 
— records  for  the  most  part  never  subsequently  read — 
and  supposing  that  we  in  our  endeavour  to  make  the 
native  toe  the  line  with  our  own  ideas  of  civihsation 
—heir  of  all  the  ages  as  it  is — did  not  attempt  to 
do  so  by  quite  such  inanimate  means  as  the  gaol 
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and  rice-water,  but  rather  appealed  to  his  Hvely 
imagination  by  a  process  of  gratuitous  counsel  direct 
from  the  Bench,  instead,  would  it  not  be  better  in 
the  end,  and  for  all  concerned  ? 

Supposing,  I  say,  that  all  these  things  were  ipso 
facto,  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  by  this  direct  and 
kindlier  method  we  should  have  accompHshed  at 
least  as  much  as  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  by 
present  modes  of  harshest  rule  of  thumb,  and  pro- 
bably more.  Let  me,  however,  add  that  this  does 
not  mean  that  rice-water  and  leg-irons,  or  the  "  cat," 
even,  shall  be  swept  away  for  ever  from  their  proper 
place  in  a  portentous  background. 

It  is  now  nearly  half-past  twelve,  and  the  chief 
constable  informs  the  magistrate  that  there  is  only 
one  more  case  for  disposal,  which  may  be  finished 
without  adjournment  before  one  o'clock  and  lunch. 
It  is  a  summons  for  debt,  issued  against  a  portly 
Dutch  wdow,  for  meat  suppHed  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1904,  and  runs  into  several  sovereigns 
by  reason  of  the  voracity  of  her  boarders.  The  com- 
plainant is  a  shock-headed,  stolid  individual,  of  no 
great  repute,  who  has  since  relinquished  business, 
and  who  brings  a  greasy  account-book  into  court  in 
proof  of  his  claim.  Much  volubility  in  a  high  key  is 
avoided  by  the  magistrate  examining  the  book  and 
its  cover,  and  demanding  from  the  plaintiff  how  he 
came  to  keep  a  day-by-day  account  in  it  for  1904 
when  the  book  itself  was  only  sold  to  him,  with  its 
calendar  for  1906,  a  few  months  ago  ! 
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And  so,  with  this  appetiser  for  lunch,  the  court 
rises  ;  old  "  Jan,"  the  coloured  constable,  smiling  at 
the  varied  ways  of  the  world,  closes  the  public  doors, 
and,  having  rung  the  one  o'clock  bell,  the  entire 
local  staff  saunter  out  of  the  building  in  different 
directions,  under  a  high  noonday  sun,  ready  and 
willing  for  the  midday  meal. 

The  afternoon  spell  of  work  is  short — namely, 
from  two  to  four,  unless,  indeed,  some  cause  celebre 
protracts  it  till  candlelight,  which  in  a  country 
magistracy  is  unusual. 

Declarations  and  oaths,  letter-writing,  balancing 
of  cash  accounts  and  general  supervision  easily  fill  up 
this  interval,  and  then,  as  a  rule,  the  resident  magis- 
trate is  at  liberty  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Perhaps 
his  time  may  be  occupied  with  a  remote  and  earnest- 
looking  couple,  who  have  journeyed  from  afar,  on 
their  waggon  with  sixteen  bullocks,  carrying  with  them 
bound,  as  prisoner,  a  diminutive  Hottentot  girl,  who 
is  thus  brought  from  her  mountain  fastnesses  for  the 
first  time,  to  see  the  magistrate.  Her  master  charges 
her  before  him  with  being  "  cheeky  "  to  hei'  mistress 
and  refusing  to  wash  up  plates,  and  asks  that  she  may 
be  beaten.  Her  mistress  corroborates  this  with  a 
perfect  torrent  of  information,  the  small  Hottentot 
meanwhile  looking  stolidly  on  ;  and  on  being  informed 
that,  as  it  is  not  a  serious  case,  the  law  will  take  no 
cognisance  of  it  this  time,  the  earnest  couple  respect- 
fully retire,  well  pleased  that  they  have  had  an  inter- 
view with  one  so  august,  and  hoping  that  their  little 
dusky  handmaiden  has  been  duly  impressed  thereby. 
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Another  little  magisterial  anecdote  let  me  relate, 
as  told  by  Mr  Justice  Fawkes  when  on  circuit  at 
Ladybrand.  It  punctuates  that  axiom  in  law  I 
have  already  enlarged  on — namely,  to  take  nothing 
for  granted.  A  certain  person  the  judge  knew  of  had 
been  arraigned  for  murder,  and  the  evidence  against 
him  was  sufficiently  strong.  It  was  very  much  to 
the  interest  of  a  Jewish  trader  that  he  should  get 
off  scot-free,  but,  looking  at  the  temperament  of  the 
jury,  he  did  not  think  this  possible.  A  verdict  of 
culpable  homicide  might  possibly  be  obtained,  how- 
ever. The  trader  had  a  young  cousin  on  the  jury, 
and  him  he  adjured  and  entreated  to  stick  out  for 
this.  "  Never  mind  what  they  say,  you  stick  out  for 
culpable  homicide,  hey  ?  " 

At  the  trial,  the  foreman  reported  that  they  were 
all  agreed  save  one,  so  the  jury  retired,  and  were 
locked  up.  Three  hours  later  he  reported  they 
were  still  not  of  one  mind,  and  three  hours  later 
again  that  they  had  at  last  agreed  as  to  the  verdict, 
which  was  culpable  homicide. 

Rejoiced  beyond  measure  at  this  triumph,  the 
Jewish  trader  flew  to  his  cousin  and  complimented 
him  on  his  obduracy,  and  in  being  able  to  bring 
round  the  rest  of  the  panel  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

"  Ye-es,  eet  vos  preety  hardt,  but  I  did  vot  you 
tolt  me,  in  ze  teet  of  gr-eat  opposition." 

"  Vy  ?     Vas  dey  all  acainst  you,  den  ?  " 

"  Ye-es,  dey  vos  all  vant  to  pring  him  in  *  Not 
Guilty  '  !  " 
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Tea,  and  a  chat,  to  be  succeeded  by  tennis,  riding 
and  driving,  golf,  gardening,  or  any  other  home 
pursuit,  till  sundown,  and  then  dinner,  music  or 
bridge,  and  an  early  retirement  to  the  virtuous  couch 
ends  the  average  day  of  an  up-country  R.M.,  who, 
it  may  be  gathered,  is  an  important  individual 
in  his  own  sphere,  and,  as  I  have  said,  should  be 
able  to  contrive  that  his  lines  be  cast  in  pleasant 
places. 
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CHAPTER    XV 

war's  aftermath 

National  Forbearance — Andrew  Murray,  Moderator  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church — A  Loyalist's  Perplexities — I  become  a  Resident 
Magistrate — Difificulties  of  an  Autobiographer — Sincere  Faddists 
anxious  to  rule — They  bombard  the  Colonial  Secretary — Hygiene 
— Domestic  Service  in  South  Africa 

Not  in  order  to  shirk  a  dry  recital,  but  rather  to 
confer  a  benefit  by  reason  of  the  reader's  escape, 
let  me  assume  a  sense  of  gratitude  on  his  part  at  my 
inability  to  inflict  on  him,  or  her,  the  slightest  con- 
tinuous account  of  that  lesson  in  national  manners 
known  to  us  as  the  Boer  War,  and  significantly 
alluded  to  by  the  other  side  in  those  heated  days  of 
strife  as  the  Anglo- African  campaign.  Though  in  it, 
I  was,  perforce,  not  of  it,  being  a  worker  and  spectator 
from  commencement  to  finish,  as  an  official  of  that 
Government — military  first,  civil  afterwards — which, 
under  the  aegis  of  Lords  Roberts  and  Kitchener,  in 
the  days  of  martial  law,  and  of  Lord  Milner  in  the 
succeeding  days  of  peace,  so  shaped  the  destinies  of 
South  Africa  (that  country  of  the  inexplicable  and 
the  unforeseen)  as  to  cause  the  most  wonderful 
proficiency  in  lesson  learning,  and  subsequent  ap- 
phcation  thereof,  the  world  has  probably  ever 
seen  ;  a  task  devolving  on  individuals  and  on  the 
community  alike,  of  mastering  not  only  the  rudi- 
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ments,  but  the  very  last  acts  of  perfection  in  mutual 
respect,  in  forbearance,  yea,  even  in  reverence. 

And  this  national  tuition,  a  gracious  deportment 
the  one  towards  the  other,  has  its  prototype  at 
school.  Years  ago,  at  Felsted,  as  little  boys  in  the 
first  or  second  form — I  forget  which — Norman,  a 
worthy  rector  now,  I  believe,  and  I  were  very  good 
friends  indeed.  We  used  to  birds-nest  together, 
shoot  sparrows  and  steal  potatoes  from  adjoining 
fields  to  roast  together  at  the  school  hall  fires,  when- 
soever the  bigger  boys  were  not  there  or,  on  occasion, 
would  allow  us  room  to  do  so.  Nevertheless,  differ- 
ences would  occasionally  arise  between  us,  to  be 
settled  only  by  recourse  to  fists.  We  were  both 
either  too  shy,  or  too  appreciable  of  our  childish 
friendship  of  each  other,  to  make  our  cause  of  differ- 
ence public,  and  so  enter  the  lists  and  the  inevitable 
school  ring,  or  "  square,"  that  was  immediately 
formed  up  below  the  dais,  and  inside  the  prefects' 
desks,  on  the  earliest  publication  of  a  forthcoming 
fight. 

I  verjr  much  think,  had  we  done  so,  and  had 
our  concerns  received  the  notoriety  and  glare  of 
publicity,  our  friendship  would  have  become  dis- 
torted, or  perhaps  have  disappeared  altogether. 
Instead,  we  quietly  gave  notice  to  each  other  of  a 
fight  at  dusk,  to  be  carried  out  between  us  in  an 
obscure  comer  of  the  cricket-field,  when  but  few 
others  would  be  about  to  hinder  or  to  interfere. 

Looking  back  now  over  the  years,  those  struggles 
and  blows  with  my  friend  in  that  murky  comer, 
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sparsely  witnessed,  and  devised  solely  to  clear  the 
mental  atmosphere,  had  a  distinct  enjoyment  of  their 
own ;  and  the  feeling  of  increased  respect  and 
affection  generated  next  morning,  as  with  boyish 
solicitude  we  compared  accounts  of  the  previous 
night's  bruises,  was  at  least  sincere,  if  somewhat 
difficult   to  be  classified  or  categorically  explained. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  note  that,  when  revisiting  that 
early  battlefield  in  recent  years,  and  recounting  its 
scenes  to  one  of  the  masters,  I  was  quietly  but  un- 
mistakably put  down  with  the  reply  that  "  the  boys 
were  certainly  PhiUstines  in  those  days,"  which  drew 
from  me  the  rejoinder  that  I  hoped  they  were  a  little 
so  now. 

This  forbearance  in  South  Africa,  outcome  of  the 
conciliatory  poUcy — so  praised  and  so  blamed,  so 
be-newspapered  and  mouthed  over,  and  yet  so  very 
necessary,  just  and  wise — was  nothing  short  of  a 
refraining  from  natural  antipathy,  openly  expressed, 
at  the  new  ways  and  manners  of  a  new  people,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  a  conquering  people,  an  anti- 
pathy similar  to  that  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  those 
two  much-disputed  provinces,  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
against  their  new  rulers  long  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  It  was  a  voluntary  exhibition  of  that 
sun-dried  patience  and  resignation  born  of  droughts 
and  dusty  poverty,  so  fully  the  heritage  of  the  veld- 
born  of  South  Africa,  the  result  of  which  is  now  a 
lesson  learnt  and  well  applied.  Remembering  old 
President  Brand's  synonym  of  patience,  "  Alle  zal 
recht  kom"  (''  All  will  come  right  "),  in  the  quarrying, 
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chiselling  and  secure  laying-down  of  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  nation  by  Act  of  Unity,  one  sees  the  high 
ideals  that  spring  from  discord  when  after  a  row  royal 
both  sides  shake  hands  and  become  friends. 

The  present  time  is  opportune  and,  with  such  sweet, 
heahng  evidences  apparent,  one  may  be  allowed  now 
to  recur  to  the  perplexities  of  other  days  without 
danger  of  reopening  any  wound,  or  causing  one. 

Few  in  England  either  then  or  subsequently  knew 
of  the  heart  troubles  of  many  and  many  a  family, 
Enghsh  to  the  core,  yet  who,  by  alliance,  by  friend- 
ship, or  by  long  residence  in  South  Africa,  had 
become  essentially  South  African,  and  sympathetic 
with  our  opponents  ;  for  one  cannot  go  about  one's 
daily  work  with  friends  or  relatives  for,  say,  thirty 
years  and  then,  at  a  sudden  call  to  arms,  uncon- 
cernedly declare  sides,  and  cast  away  the  feeUngs 
of  a  lifetime  at  the  peremptory  call  to  duty.  At  the 
first  blush,  and  maybe  long  after,  it  is  very  hard 
to  say  what  that  duty  really  is. 

Andrew  Murray,  whom  it  was  my  privilege  once 
at  Robertson  to  meet,  in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  South  Africa,  when 
appealed  to  at  that  time  by  the  British  to  declare 
what  he  was  politically,  and  what  he  thought  right, 
gave  the  only  answer  possible.  As  a  writer  whose 
reHgious  works  have  been  translated  into  other 
tongues  all  over  the  world,  because  of  their  marvellous 
beauty  of  thought,  this  divine's  answer  was  only  in 
accordance  with  his  previous  utterances — ^namely, 
*'  I  am  praying  to  God  for  Hght,  but  as  yet  I  see  no 
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light  " — a  reply  which,  in  these  days,  reads  as  patience 
and  lucidity  personified,  but  which  was  construed 
by  most  in  those  days  as  the  evasion  of  a  clever 
renegade. 

Passionately  I  loved  and  honoured  my  late  Queen. 
I  had  never  even  seen  her — a  far-off  ghmpsc  of  her 
carriage  in  1875,  on  its  way  to  St  Paul's  to  render 
thanks  for  the  recovery  of  her  son,  our  late  gracious 
Majesty  the  King,  being  all  that  was  ever  vouchsafed 
me — yet  I  felt  proud  of  being  born  in  her  reign,  and 
was  glad,  deeply  glad,  to  know  that  I  possessed  a 
sense  of  loyalty  to  her,  aUied  in  its  purity  to  the  faith 
of  men  in  things  unseen.  Yet  when  the  mandate 
reached  me  at  East  London,  from  General  Gat  acre, 
that  "  all  who  were  not  with  us  were  against  us,"  I 
felt  the  first  risings  of  a  questioning  spirit,  unanxious 
to  join  in  the  flood  of  impetuous  devastation  that 
was  threatening  this  country  of  my  adoption,  and 
birthplace  of  my  children.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  Ay, 
there  was  the  rub  !  What,  indeed  ?  My  eldest  son, 
a  stripling  of  nineteen,  had  at  Cape  Town  asked 
my  leave  to  join  the  South  African  Light  Horse,  and 
I  had  conceded  it.  But  even  in  the  concession,  with 
bowed  heads  and  averted  looks,  we  were  both  con- 
scious of  a  "  something,"  an  indefinable,  mysterious 
sense  of  a  something  wrong,  a  muttering  by  both  that 
he  "  was  born  in  the  country,  and  was  it  right  ?  " 
And  then  a  subsequent  glossing  over  of  it  all  with  the 
assurance  that  it  really  must  be  so,  a  determination 
greatly  assisted  by  the  fulminations  of  the  Jingo 
local  press,  a  copy  of  which  was  then  in  our  hands. 
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The  boy  enrolled,  as  was  his  desire,  and  soon 
found  himself  in  the  thick  of  it.  Roberts'  Horse,  or 
detachments  of  it,  were  to  be  seen  and  heard  of  in 
the  theatre  of  war  at  most  spots.  Seven  bars  to  his 
war  medal,  the  tangible  result  of  some  fifty-two 
engagements  of  more  or  less  note,  from  Paardeberg 
to  the  spiking  of  General  Clement's  guns,  was  what 
principally  accrued  to  him,  in  addition  to  a  severe 
attack  of  enteric  fever,  which  very  nearly  ended  his 
life,  and  necessitated  a  long  spell  in  No  8  Hospital 
at  Bloemfontein,  and  a  convalescence  in  the  Cape 
Peninsula  thereafter.  It  was  while  there  that  he 
visited  the  Simon's  Town  Depot  for  prisoners  of 
war,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  cage  beheld  his  two 
cousins  from  Pretoria,  and  asked  them  how  they 
fared,  and  whether  he  could  do  anything  for  them. 
Pens,  ink  and  paper  they  greatly  desired,  they  said, 
to  write  to  his  uncle,  their  father;  and  my  son, 
anxious  to  oblige  these  political  unfortunates,  ran 
off  to  procure  them  their  needs.  Meantime  they 
gathered  from  others  that  my  son  had  been,  and 
still  was,  a  trooper  in  Roberts'  Horse.  He  returned, 
and  then  it  was  that  they  politically  caught  him  out. 

"  Is  it  true  that  you  are  a  soldier  ?  "  said  they. 

"  Yes,"  rephed  my  son.  "  I  have  been  fighting 
for  my  Queen  and  country." 

"  Ah  !  that  sounds  alliterative  almost.  But  which 
is  your  country  ?  " 

"  Why,  England,  of  course,"  said  he. 

"  We  think  that,  as  you  were  born  in  this  country, 
and  bred  in  it,  and  most  of  your  relatives  also,  that 
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you  are  a  renegade  to  fight  against  it  now,  and  as  we 
are  true  to  the  land  of  our  birth  we  will  not  accept 
your  pens,  ink  and  paper,  or  anything,  from  you." 
And  turning  their  backs  contemptuously  on  their 
cousin  they  walked  away  to  the  centre  of  their 
prison,  leaving  him  to  bitter  reflections  that  were 
not  easily  dispelled. 

I  am  well  aware  that  to  many,  even  those  who  may 
not  be  classed  as  perfervid  loyalists,  the  mere  record- 
ing of  such  doubts  and  perplexities  as  arose  in  my 
mind  at  that  time  is  anathema  maranatha.  That  a 
Government  official,  holding  a  responsible  position 
during  hostilities,  should  in  the  least  entertain  or 
harbour  such  ideas,  or,  in  short,  be  anything  short  of 
a  shouting,  flag-wagging  postureur,  in  order  to  save 
his  face,  if  he  did  entertain  them,  is  monstrous  in  its 
impertinence,  and  to  dare  to  utilise  them  in  an  auto- 
biography a  sign  of  stiff-necked  unregenerateness 
not  to  be  suffered  at  all. 

Will  it  be  any  consolation  to  them  to  know  that 
these  same  doubts  and  perplexities  did  after  all 
prove  the  Nemesis  that  wrought  my  own  undoing  ? 
To  be  candid  is  the  true  part  of  a  biographer  ;  that  at 
least  must  be  allowed,  and  it  is  his  business,  even 
when  engaged  on  his  own  doings  or  misdoings,  to  be 
decently  impartial  to  both. 

Socially,  there  is  no  doubt  the  South  African  War 
gave  me  the  upward  step  I  had  so  long  desired,  but 
that  is  not  to  say  that  it  brought  any  corresponding 
happiness  into  my  daily  life.  Far  from  it.  A 
certain  sense  of  gratification  existed  that,  whereas  I 
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was  previously  only  an  executive  law  officer — at 
different  stages,  Cape  Mounted  Rifleman,  plain, 
unadorned  "  bobby,"  mounted  constable,  sergeant  of 
rural  mounted  police,  chief  constable,  bound  at  all 
times  to  rigid  obedience  and  a  salute  to  my  superior, 
the  resident  magistrate — I  was  now  a  resident 
magistrate  myself,  the  sole  occupant  of  the  Bench 
on  which  I  sat,  arbiter  of  the  fortunes  of  all  and 
sundry  who  came  before  me  in  a  limited  jurisdiction. 

But  with  the  rush  and  turmoil  of  the  war,  all  the 
old  amenities  of  the  life  had  well-nigh  gone.  Indeed, 
when  General  Pretyman,  the  military  governor  at 
Bloemfontein,  offered  me  my  first  magistracy  of 
Hoopstad  in  1901,  and  had  in  the  same  breath 
refused  me  a  sub-lieutenancy  in  the  Orange  River 
Colony  Provisional  Police,  as  impossible  to  get  by 
reason  of  reserve  for  a  favoured  few,  I  accepted  the 
judicial  post  in  gleeful  silence,  dimly  aware  that  the 
gallant  commander  did  not  exactly  realise  or  care 
what  he  was  giving  away. 

But  I  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  in  reckless  bio- 
graphic exactitude  that  I  did  wrongfully  and  un- 
lawfully creep  in  and  steal  this  appointment  because 
of  the  ignorance  of  my  august  patron.  Not  so  ;  for 
I  had  been  duly  passed  on  with  good  credentials 
and  "  conduct  excellent  "  from  Lord  Milner  and  the 
Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  rehnquish- 
ing  that  service  after  many  years'  engagement. 

But  I  knew  when  the  stress  and  strain  of  war  were 
over  that  the  appointment  would  resume  much  of  its 
pristine  glory,  as  in  the  good  old  days  of  the  Cape, 
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those  simple,  pleasant  days,  before  the  land  had 
grown  seared  and  old  in  the  iniquity  of  wealth,  of 
gold  and  diamonds  and  war  ;  the  days  when  it  was 
really  an  honour  to  be  a  pubhc  servant,  and  the  sense 
was  retained  throughout  in  the  terminal :  "I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,"  in 
many  and  many  a  clerkly  handwritten  Government 
document,  and  not  quite  the  empty  formula  it  has 
subsequently  become. 

Every  autobiographer  naturally  desires  to  depict 
in  pleasing  colours.  There  is  a  temptation  to  resolve 
into  a  hazy  background  all  that  is  weak  and  foolish, 
or  ofttimes  downright  wrong,  in  his  character,  of 
which  he  is  perfectly  cognisant.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  strip  the  soul  bare  to  the  icy  reality  of  cold  print 
and  the  contemptuous  eyes  of  its  readers,  which, 
looking  at  it  at  all  points,  is  just  as  well. 

Still,  as  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  if 
anything  is  to  be  learnt  by  the  anthropologist,  or  any 
value  by  him  is  to  be  placed  on  the  writer's  work,  it  is 
as  well  for  the  latter  to  beware  of  so  manipulating 
his  paper  and  pen  that  but  Httle  else  than  a  cooked 
account  of  his  existence  is  placed  before  the  pubHc, 
who  of  themselves  very  well  know  that  none  pass 
through  this  Hfe  in  the  serene  procession  of  a  Fair- 
child  family,  and  who  are,  therefore,  well  able  to 
discern  what  is  in  reahty  an  autobiography,  and 
what  is  not. 

Here  then  was  I,  in  the  winter  of  1901,  at  Bloem- 
fontein  occupying  the  post  of  Acting  Chief  Magistrate 
of  a  war-ridden  colony,  and  the  question  I  repeatedly 
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asked  myself  there  was  :  "  Am  I  fitted  for  it  ?  "  In 
matters  of  law  there  was  no  question,  for  in  a  difficult 
decision  in  my  criminal  court  (Rex  versus  Rose  and 
Crow)  I  had  received  the  expressly  written  commenda- 
tion of  H.E.  the  Administrator  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  through  the  usual  channel,  as  a  set-off  to  the 
loudly  expressed  dissatisfaction  of  certain  Bloem- 
fontein  progressive  magnates  at  any  adverse  sen- 
tence against  any  of  their  own  party.  But  in  matters 
of  tact  I  felt  that  things  were  different.  Indeed,  in 
those  days  of  turmoil  and  war,  tact  had  not  much 
chance,  and  it  was  more  luck  than  anything  else 
which  kept  matters  going  on  the  magisterial  benches, 
but  through  all,  and  in  every  administrative  depart- 
ment, ran  the  desire  plainly  to  repair,  to  settle,  to 
establish,  to  build. 

But,  alas  !  South  Africa  is  a  veritable  inspiration 
for  noble  conceptions,  and  the  most  difficult  of  all 
places  to  bring  them  to  effect.  In  so  many  things 
begun,  with  good  intent,  but  with  an  ignorance  or 
reckless  disregard  of  the  stony  unalterable  ways  of 
the  country,  I  foresaw  inconceivable  trouble.  In- 
stitutions affecting  nearly  every  phase  of  the  human 
economy  were  inaugurated,  carried  on,  and,  if  found 
not  feasible,  promptly  abandoned  for  something  else, 
and  all  of  them  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so.  The 
mind  could  not  properly  absorb  it  all.  An  inun- 
datory  wave  of  oversea  beings  was  poured  upon  the 
land — honest,  upright  soldiers,  rank  and  file  ;  some 
not  so  honest  ;  trained,  clear-minded  educationalists, 
sincerely  alert  for  the  welfare  of  the  two  new  colonies, 
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whose  labours,  however,  did  not  exactly  hit  upon 
what  those  countries  really  required — namely,  to  be 
let  alone  for  a  while  ;  settlers  of  the  finest  picked 
men  possible  to  obtain,  with  their  wives  and  families, 
who,  alas  !  could  never  really  settle.  They  were  not 
born  to  it,  nor  to  this  inexplicably  uncouth  soil ; 
poHce  who  were  excellent  as  soldiers,  but  who  never 
knew  how  difficult  it  was,  and  is,  and  ever  will  be,  to 
make  a  perfect  policeman,  at  call,  out  of  a  soldier 
anywhere,  let  alone  in  South  Africa,  and  who, 
ignorant  alike  of  law,  language  and  locality,  often 
themselves  needed  a  kind  policeman's  aid  to  extricate 
them  from  a  difficulty  ;  sincere  faddists,  unmanage- 
able almost  in  their  excitement  to  have  a  hand  in 
the  destinies  of  the  two  new-formed  peoples ;  these, 
and  hundreds  of  others,  when  the  war  was  officially 
over,  in  the  clap  of  a  trap  were  there,  formed  with 
amazing  celerity  into  two  compact  bodies  opposed, 
though  necessary,  to  each  other,  in  the  shape  of, 
firstly,  an  excellently  qualified  Government  staff — 
excellent  for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  is 
— minute,  neat  and  clerkly,  exuding  detail  sub- 
consciously, ready  at  the  moment  with  an  instance 
or  a  reason  on  all  points,  and  on  all  possible  causes 
that  might  be  urged  by  the  second  body,  in  natural 
opposition  to  them  ;  and,  secondly,  that  body  which 
might  be  described,  broadly,  as  those  who  wanted 
something  from  the  first  body,  and  were  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  about  getting  it. 

The  pity  of  it  that  such  careful  organisers  should 
so  soon  have  been  set  adrift  !     Opportunity  is  all  too 
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rare  in  Anglo-Saxondom  in  these  congested  days  to 
have  lost  that,  and,  faihng  a  reasonable  encourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  allow 
her  sons  to  accept  the  opportunities  that  undoubtedly 
exist  in  Latin  America,  on  the  plea  that  so  are  they 
lost  to  the  empire,  one  sighs  for  new  fields  to  conquer, 
and  in  imagination  dreams  of  acceptable  islands  in 
some  popular  latitude  gradually  rising  to  the  surface, 
ready  fitted  with  good  harbours  and  plenty  of  seat 
room.  Supposing  such  an  island,  large  and  fertile, 
appeared,  let  us  say,  midway  between  Madeira  and 
St  Helena,  what  an  extraordinary  rush  of  duly- 
quahfied  men  there  would  be  for  it,  to  be  sure. 

Ah,  well,  the  dear  old  land,  knuckle-end  of  a 
once  dark  continent  as  it  is,  a  surprising  land  of 
feast  and  famine,  of  ups  and  downs,  for  whom  the 
facetiously  minded  have  invented  an  order  for 
investiture,  destined  one  day  or  another  to  adorn, 
or  rather  to  distinguish,  all  its  great  little  men — 
namely,  the  Africa  Order  of  the  G.O.R.,  otherwise 
grave  of  reputations.     What  had  it  in  store  for  me  ? 

The  multitude  of  new  and  excellent  ideas  that  were 
proposed  for  the  new  Transvaal  and  the  new  Orange 
River  Colony  before  even  the  last  echo  of  the  war 
had  died  away  must  have  been  more  than  enough  to 
drive  the  sanest  of  their  Colonial  Secretaries  mad. 
I  often  wondered  how  it  was  possible  my  immediate 
chief.  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  over  and  above  the  strenuous 
calls  of  his  own  department,  could  so  tactfully  arrange 
what  to  me  seemed  one  living  tangle  of  inopportune 
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propositions  by  interested  ones  anxious  to  create 
sub-departments  themselves,  or  at  least  obtain  a 
footing  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  Matters  touching 
on  education,  forestry,  hygiene,  irrigation,  agriculture, 
etc.,  etc.,  were  all  equally  put  forward  by  these 
pushing  people,  many  of  whom  were  sent  on  to  me, 
as  Resident  Magistrate  of  Ladybrand,  to  air  their 
views  and  let  off  steam  until  they  gradually  began 
to  realise  they  were  doing  so  to  a  "  buffer."  The 
formula,  "  The  R.M.  will  render  you  every  assistance 
in  his  power,"  they  found,  although  strictly  true, 
was  a  formula,  and  little  more.  Without  a  hoof  or 
wheel  supplied  by  Government,  and  tied  to  his  office 
chair,  such  assistance  magisterially  could  not  count 
for  very  much. 

I  think  hygiene  was  the  worst.  Everyone  nearly 
knows  the  unfortunate  limitations  of  South  Africa 
with  regard  to  the  precious  element,  but  in  the 
aggressively  clean  domains  of  dear  old  England  this 
was  not  understood,  and  it  had  got  about  there,  long 
before  the  war  even,  that  "  the  Boers  were  dirty." 
Stories  were  told  or  invented  in  drawing-rooms  and 
clubs  of  their  extraordinary  aversion  to  water,  and 
these  went  the  rounds,  as  such  stories  usually  do. 

Not  long  afterwards  I  received  an  official  circular. 
This,  amid  the  clang  of  repatriation,  war-losses  com- 
missions, school  committees  and,  infinitely  worse 
than  the  war  itself,  murder  cases,  theft  cases,  cases 
small  and  great,  in  which  a  totally  inexperienced 
executive  was  thrust  upon  me  in  the  matter  of  bring- 
ing such  cases  into  court.     I  looked  at  this  missive 
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long  ;  and  at  length  I  did  what  Sarah  of  old  is 
chronicled  with  doing  :  I  laughed.  In  reading  it  one 
could  plainly  fathom  the  difficulty  its  draftsman 
had  in  attempting  at  all  to  encompass  it  in  sufficiently 
official  phraseology,  and  yet  keep  his  countenance. 
In  effect  it  was  that  I  was  commanded  to  approach 
all  the  hygienically  disposed  ladies  in  my  district, 
and  form  a  committee  of  them,  to  meet  every  Thurs- 
day, in  my  court-room,  or  other  lawful  and  con- 
venient place  of  assembly.  A  chairwoman  would  be 
appointed.  I  was  ex  officio.  Object,  discussion  of 
the  affairs  of  the  not  clean,  and  passing  of  resolutions 
thereon — such  resolutions  to  be  considered  in  the 
subsequent  framing  of  an  ACT — minutes  of  proceed- 
ings to  be  kept  in  a  book — provided  for  that  purpose 
— signed,  at  same  or  ensuing  meeting,  by  a  person 
describing  herself  as  CHAIRWOMAN  of  the  meeting 
— three  to  form  a  quorum,  etc.,  etc. 

The  circular  went  on  to  say  that,  when  all  was  duly 
prepared  by  the  committee,  a  lady  would  be  sent 
down,  accompanied  by  a  patent  portable  stove,  to 
instruct  them  in  the  finer  branches  of  ironing  and 
laundry  work,  and  that  I  was  to  take  an  intelHgent 
interest  in  this  matter,  and  write  a  monograph  about 
it,  embracing  the  general  progress  of  the  ladies  of 
Ladybrand  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  hygiene. 

Now  here  were  three  things  :  Firstly,  an  over- 
burdened magistrate,  in  this  respect  but  weakly 
desirous  of  doing  his  duty ;  then  several  ladies  of  a 
calibre  and  deportment  difficult  for  me  to  convince ; 
and,  thirdly,  a  disposition  of  things  quite  beyond 
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any  arrangement  at  all,  inasmuch  as  what  might  be 
conceived  north  of  the  equator  does  not  necessarily 
come  to  fruition  south  of  it. 

The  result   of  my  endeavours  may  be  guessed. 

After  my  duly  promulgating  it,  on  their  own  initia- 
tive several  ladies  called  at  my  office  and  informed 
me  very  coldly  that  they  could  not  allow  any  such 
interference  in  their  private  affairs.  If,  however, 
the  Government  were  desirous  of  teaching  their 
Kafir  servants  how  to  wash  they  would  raise  no 
objection,  provided  the  classes  for  such  instruction 
were  held  in  their  spare  time,  and  they  wished  to 
attend.     Which  they  did  not. 

Nevertheless,  a  few  weeks  subsequent,  and  al- 
though no  treatise  on  the  subject  had  flown  from  my 
pen,  the  lady  duly  arrived.  This  was,  I  fear,  because 
Ladybrand  had  earned  a  reputation  for  being  a 
species  of  experimental  area,  populated  with  a  docile, 
promising  race,  muy  capaz,^  and  eagerly  responsive 
to  schemes  of  fomentation,  and  to  tutelary  care. 

I  was  charmed  to  know  that  a  lady  hygienist 
would  so  soon  visit  us,  but  honestly  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  finding  her  work  to  do.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  dictate  an  official  letter  cautiously  explaining 
that  the  district  was  as  yet  not  "  ripe  "  for  such  a 
movement,  but  quite  another  matter  to  meet  a  fair 
enthusiast  and  explain  to  her  what  I  meant  by 
such  a  statement  when,  to  her  own  perceptions,  the 
greater  part  of  the  neighbourhood  seemed  to  be  so  ripe 
as  to  be  verging  on — well,  to  maturity.     Many  hardy 

^  Very  capable, 
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men  there  relied  a  good  deal  on  the  ever-present 
beneficent  sun  and  wind  to  cleanse  them,  washing, 
perhaps,  only  after  they  had  killed  a  goat ;  and  as  for 
repeated  ablutions  during  the  day,  cans  of  hot  water, 
fresh  cakes  of  fragrant  soap,  clean  towels  used  once 
and  then  consigned  to  the  buck-basket,  cunning 
nail  and  tooth  brushes,  manicures,  and  the  hundred 
and  one  little  articles  that  any  respectable  chemist 
would  have  you  believe  indispensable  for  a  real 
gentleman's  toilet — why,  it  would  have  taken  the 
time  and  care  of  a  long  hfe  to  get  them  to  understand 
the  use  of  such  things  at  all. 

My  office  constable  announced  that  a  lady  wished 
to  see  me.  The  enthusiast  had  arrived  ;  and  only 
an  hour  after  the  letter  heralding  her  approach.  The 
usual  bob  and  rise  from  the  office  chair,  the  official 
smile  and  invitation  to  the  caller's  chair,  placed  out  of 
the  draught,  and  well  facing  the  hght.  As  she  sat 
there,  a  tall,  fair,  young  woman,  strong  and  well 
proportioned,  I  could  not  but  admire  the  judicious 
forethought  of  my  countrywomen  in  selecting  so 
favourable  a  specimen  of  themselves  for  so  difficult  a 
task,  and  only  hoped  that  her  personality  would  over- 
come what  I  could  never  have  hoped  to  achieve.  I 
knew  there  was  grit  in  her  from  her  first  question,  and 
I  knew  also  that,  arriving  haphazard  in  the  village 
after  a  two  days'  journey  in  the  hot  sun,  only  to  find 
the  two  hotels  crammed  to  suffocation,  army  officers 
of  high  degree  sleeping  on  billiard-tables,  and  of  still 
higher  degree  underneath  them,  every  bed  and  nook 
and  cranny  in  the  place  occupied,  no  friend,  no  wel- 
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come,  no  tea,  no  place  to  take  her  hat  off  in  even,  was, 
to  say  the  very  least,  disconcerting  to  her.  I  remem- 
bered also  that  in  a  like  condition,  no  matter  how  ex- 
hausted, the  first  action  of  a  Cape  Mounted  Policeman 
is  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  his  horse,  and  of  himself 
last,  so  my  official  sympathy  was  at  once  aroused  when, 
instead  of  asking  for  any  help  for  herself,  she  said : 

"  Mr  Broome,  have  you  seen  or  heard  anything  of 
my  stove  ?  " 

I  was  sorry,  but  I  had  not.  Sorry  not  to  be  able 
to  reassure  her,  for  transport  was  very  uncertain  and 
irregular.  For  instance,  we  had  plenty  of  envelopes, 
but  had  been  waiting  nearly  a  month  for  foolscap, 
or  any  other  sort  of  paper,  to  conduct  our  official 
correspondence  upon.     It  was  very  sad. 

What  success  had  I  as  yet  had  with  the  ladies  ? 

I  had  had  none.  They  did  not  understand  me  or 
the  circular,  and  I  thought  did  not  want  to.  I  could 
not,  as  a  mouthpiece  of  the  Government,  practise 
that  indescribable  amiability  so  essential  to  draw 
together  a  number  of  women  nationally  and  politically 
opposed  to  a  Government  whose  paternalism  they 
either  suspected  or  derided,  and  who  varied  this 
opposition  with  disagreements  among  themselves. 

Did  I  think  that  she  had  set  herself  an  impossible 
task? 

Well — ah — hum — h — ^no.  Now  that  I  saw  her,  I 
said  measuredly  I  thought  she  would  accomphsh 
something  at  all  events,  if  not  much. 

I  hoped  so,  perhaps  ? 

No,  not  that.     I  never  "  hoped  "  to  a  stranger. 
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It  was  always  most  discouraging  to  say  such  con- 
ventionalisms. I  sympathised.  But  meantime  she 
must  be  tired,  and  needed  rest  after  her  long  journey. 
Had  she  anywhere  to  go  ?  No,  indeed.  Could  I 
help  her.  The  hotels  and  boarding-houses  were  quite 
full — and — not  at  all  inviting. 

"  Too  busy  to  keep  clean,  I  suspect  ?  " 

It  seemed  so  ;  and  could  I  suggest  some  private 
house  or  shelter  of  any  kind,  no  matter  how  unpre- 
tentious ?  The  uncleanliness  must  be  put  up  with  at 
first,  it  seemed,  and  she  smiled  rather  wanly,  in  that 
instead  of  giving  she  was  receiving  her  first  lesson  in 
South  Africa  on  this  subject.  Verily  she  had  come 
to  the  first  land  in  the  world  wherein  to  study  the 
gospel  of  Learning  to  do  Without. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  if  you  do  not  mind  coming  with 
me  I  think  I  can  promise  you  a  room,  fresh  water 
and  a  cup  of  tea  at  the  widow's  abode  where  I  sojourn. 
You  will  not  be  turning  anyone  out,  for  I  am  going  on 
leave  early  to-morrow  morning,  so  you  can  take  my 
place,  and  look  after  my  things  while  I  am  away." 

Six  months'  afterwards  I  returned  from  England 
to  Ladybrand,  and  was  gratified  to  hear  that  she  had 
quite  realised  the  good  opinion  I  had  formed  of  her. 
I  am  afraid  the  Boers  were  still  dirty,  from  an  English 
point  of  view,  but  her  work  had  gradually  resolved 
itself  into  art  needlework,  which  really  did  engage 
the  attention  of  the  residents  of  the  neighbourhood 
profitably  and  without  quibbling. 

As  there  were  all  the  points  and  makings  of  a  fine 
dispute  in  this  business  from  the  very  first — the  cir- 
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cular  had  the  germs  in  it — I  was  extremely  pleased  at 
her  tact  in  carrying  the  affair  safely  into  smooth  water. 

Let  me  here  break  off  the  narrative  of  Government 
hygenics  at  Ladybrand  with  an  account  of  domestic 
service  in  South  Africa  generally,  as  I  have  experi- 
enced it. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to  belittle  the  value  of  a 
good  Kafir  or  coloured  female  servant  in  that  country. 
Indeed,  with  the  limitations  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
difficulties  often  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life, 
it  is  a  distinct  comfort  often  to  the  English  mistress 
to  know  that  there  is  not  a  superior  person  standing 
quietly  in  the  kitchen  making  up  her  mind  the  more 
firmly  with  each  contretemps  to  give  notice  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  finding  it  preferable  under  such 
circumstances  to  encounter  the  good-natured  grin 
of  Katje  or  Sparsie.  If  the  chimney  deluges  the 
kitchen  with  soot,  or  the  water-tap  discharges  its 
precious  fluid  so  reluctantly  that  twenty  minutes 
are  employed  in  drawing  a  can  of  water,  or  on  other 
occasions  behaves  like  a  soda  siphon  and  squirts  it 
in  one's  face,  these  native  damsels  do  not  seem  greatly 
to  mind,  for  they  know  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
they  live  in,  and  are  prepared  to  put  up  with  them. 

Yet  it  is  necessary  to  chronicle  the  reverse  side, 
and  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  fare  very  badly 
indeed  with  the  native  element.  In  this  case  she 
was  a  squat  fat  mulattress,  or  Cape  half-caste 
woman,  with  dead-black  hair,  the  complexion  of  a 
frog's  stomach,  and  a  pair  of  bold,  dangerous  black 
eyes.  Yet  when  she  smiled,  one  hoped  vaguely  that 
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all  might  yet  be  well.  One  tried  hard  not  to  give  way 
to  doubt.  She  was  our  cook,  and  things  went  on  satis- 
factorily far  longer  than,  from  her  appearance,  we  had 
dared  to  hope.  But  the  devil  was  there  all  the  same, 
and  sooner  or  later  the  devil  was  bound  to  come  out. 
As  is  so  usual,  it  came  out  on  this  occasion  from  a 
bottle.  She,  one  bright  summer  morning,  sat  squarely 
in  her  kitchen  holding  a  "  half -jack  "  black  bottle, 
and  this  she  frequently  pressed  to  her  mouth.  It 
contained  Cape  smoke.  One  could  tell  the  brand 
away  in  the  remotest  room  of  the  house  ;  for  there 
is  nothing  like  it.  It  is  so  strong,  and  so  prejudicial, 
that,  one  good  whiff  of  Cape  smoke  and  a  bruised  eye, 
and  your  reputation  is  gone  for  ever.  Apparently 
she  was  waiting  there,  primed  and  ready,  for  the 
expostulation  she  knew  was  bound  to  ensue,  so  I 
tackled  her  without  further  ado. 

I  was  very  sorry  afterwards  to  have  attempted  to 
have  crossed  swords  with  this  woman  at  all.  Mutter- 
ing and  exploding  with  gusts  of  wrath,  she  still  con- 
tinued to  attend  to  the  bottle,  calling  upon  me  as 
master  of  the  house  to  do  my  worst,  and  go  and  fetch 
a  policeman.  Presently  one  did  appear  and,  stand- 
ing in  the  kitchen  door,  commanded  her  to  desist, 
and  go  on  with  her  work.  The  extraordinary  look  of 
defiance  this  coloured  woman  then  assumed  I  shall 
not  easily  forgot.  She  refused,  with  such  a  torrent 
of  filthy  abuse  as  could  only  be  compared  to  lingual 
sewage,  and  dared  him  to  come  on  and  take  her. 
This  the  unfortunate  constable  then  essayed  to  do, 
whereupon  she  laid  hold  of  a  plate  rack  over  the 
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kitchen  range,  which  came  away  from  its  fastenings 
and,  with  all  its  contents,  with  a  crash,  fell  over  them 
to  the  floor.  Then  a  struggle,  a  fearful  one  enough, 
first  constable  and  then  cook  uppermost,  till  again 
she  got  near  to  the  stove,  when,  seizing  the  fire-door, 
which  happened  to  be  loose,  she  pulled  half  the  iron 
range  and  all  the  live  coals  out  on  the  floor,  and  there, 
amid  the  broken  delf  and  burning  clothes  of  the 
combatants,  she  and  the  hatless  constable  fought  the 
most  earnest  fight  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  witness, 
until  this  Amazon  was  pinioned  from  behind  by  myself. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  anything  but 
an  exceptional  case.  At  the  same  time,  I  felt  that, 
if  an  instructress  in  hygiene  were  to  be  left  alone,  with 
only  the  coloured  folk  of  Ladybrand  to  teach,  it 
would  end  in  sad  disappointment.  To  begin  with, 
nowhere  scarcely  in  South  Africa  is  there  a  really 
copious  and  permanent  supply  of  fresh  water  to  rely 
on,  P.S  in  England,  and  this  it  is  that  makes  personal 
habits  vary.  In  nearly  every  hotel  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly diflicult  matter  to  get  hot  water  brought  to  one's 
room  in  the  morning,  though  almost  as  diflicult  to 
restrain  hot  coffee  from  making  its  appearance  there, 
at  the  same  time  of  day.  Sun  and  air  seem  to  take 
the  place  of  water  in  great  measure,  and  it  may 
surprise  some  to  hear  that  I  have  known  greasy 
dishes  and  plates  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  after 
dinner  by  plunging  them  in  warm  sand,  and  brushing 
them  clean  afterwards  with  more  sand  and  a  house- 
painter's  brush  until  they  shone  again,  entirely 
without  the  aid  of  water. 
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What  might  not  such  a  lady  say,  if,  for  instance, 
her  most  promising  pupil,  directly  she  heard  the 
twang  of  a  guitar,  a  concertina,  and  one  or  two  tin 
whistles  from  a  coloured  band  marching  past  the 
street,  would  lay  down  pot  and  pan  and,  following 
them  out  into  the  country,  dance  with  them  till 
dawn,  in  the  midst  of  a  dusty  roadway.  If  no  light 
from  the  moon  was  vouchsafed,  then  a  solitary  fat 
candle  served  equally  well,  stuck  by  them  in  the  dust, 
round  which  they  would  gyrate  weirdly  and  unceas- 
ingly, until,  mayhap,  some  night-bound  passenger 
coach  or  waggon  drove  straight  into  them,  the  shy- 
ing and  amazed  cattle  in  the  sickly  yellow  gloom 
trampling  out  the  candle,  and  momentarily  stopping 
this  monotonous  shuffle  of  the  dusty  figures,  and  the 
unearthly  twang  of  the  Hottentot  guitar. 

Again,  what  might  not  the  oversea  mistress  say, 
if,  on  proceeding  with  due  morning  state  to  the  kitchen 
to  consult  on  matters  of  moment  affecting  every 
member  of  the  family — for  without  a  kitchen  none 
can  live — and  to  give  her  orders  for  the  day,  she 
found  the  cook  with  a  hatchet,  snatched  from  the 
wood  pile  outside,  vigorously  "  boneing  "  a  hind- 
quarter  or  loin  chop  of  mutton  on  a  corner  of  the 
kitchen-table,  which  had  so  often  been  used  as  a 
butcher's  block  in  that  particular  spot  as  to  have 
become  quite  chipped  and  ragged.  Each  blow  on 
the  unsavoury  mass  would  set  the  unwashed  break- 
fast things  jingling  at  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
till  they  at  last  came  to  a  full  stop  on  the  floor. 

What,  indeed  ? 
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Those  whom  the  gods  decree  for  death  they  first 
make  mad.  There  must  be  some  relationship  be- 
tween this  ancient  axiom  of  mythology  and  the  fact 
that,  when  at  length  South  Africa  has  decided  to 
tumble  you  over,  or,  if  temporarily  great,  to  dethrone 
you,  she  has  meantime  so  enveloped  you  with  her 
own  gift  of  pachydermatous  complacency  that  you 
fall  from  on  high  gracefullv,  murmuring  resurgam 
with  a  good  heart. 

It  is  said  to  the  bad  boy  at  school,  "  If  you  are  bad 
you  will  be  beaten,"  which  is  the  purest  logic.  Never- 
theless, there  are  boys  whose  deepest  delight  is  to 
risk  the  cane,  and  who  will  even  tell  you  that  a  certain 
relish  extends  throughout  its  application,  which  it 
would  seem  is  ministered  to  by  the  idea  of  notoriety, 
of  contact  with  superior  forces,  the  emotion  of  tears, 
and  physical  quickening  of  the  tissues,  so  that  illo- 
gically  there  is  rare  ravishment  in  a  beating,  much 
as  there  is  in  a  fight. 

By  certain  signs,  I  had  long  seen  that,  as  Resident 
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Magistrate  of  Ladybrand,  my  superior  officers  in  the 
Government  service  were  minded  to  chastise  me,  so 
in  the  Hke  spirit  with  the  bad  boy  I  looked  with 
a  not  altogether  unkindly  eye  on  the  sticks  that 
were  being  gathered  for  that  purpose.  Before 
these  signs  became  palpably  evident,  I,  as  Chief 
Government  officer  of  that  district,  had  been  apprised 
of  the  intention  of  his  Excellency  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  South  Africa  to  informally  visit  my  magis- 
tracy, and  that  a  dinner  would  be  given  in  the 
evening,  to  which  the  prominent  residents  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  were  civil  employees,  and  some 
military  officers  of  the  local  garrison,  were  bidden  to 
attend.  This  banquet  was  spread  in  four  large  E.  P. 
tents,  pitched  alongside  of  each  other,  and  made 
gorgeous  with  red  carpet,  ferns  and  palms,  a  lounge 
and  reclining  chairs.  I  must  confess  that  I  felt 
rather  uplifted  at  the  honour  of  attending  this 
banquet,  and  sitting  at  meat  with  so  august  a 
personage  as  the  High  Commissioner,  and  felt  some- 
what nervous,  but  remembering  that  a  military 
training  in  the  C.M.R.  should  at  least  prevent  me 
from  speaking  unless  I  was  spoken  to,  and  that  the 
commercial  assurance  which  will  push  a  floor-walker 
anywhere  almost,  and  which  I  had  not  been  endowed 
with,  was  happily  here  out  of  place,  I  determined 
to  quell  such  uncomfortable  feelings,  and  be,  as  well 
as  appear,  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  my  superior. 

It  so  turned  out  that  I  was  placed  immediately 
opposite  Lord  Milner  at  a  narrow  table  running  the 
length  of  the  dinner  marquee.     Sir  H.  Goold-Adams, 
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Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  ; 
Mr  Stockdale,  a  local  farmer  of  authority,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  ;  my  old  comiade,  Herbert 
Sloley,  now  Resident  Commissioner  of  Basutoland  ; 
Colonel  Nicholson,  the  O.  C.  the  South  African 
Constabulary,  and  a  few  other  army  men  completed 
the  number. 

The  conversation  was  principally  about  Joel,  the 
paramount  chief  of  the  Basutos,  his  misdoings,  and 
polo.  My  stock  of  local  information  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary,  so  I  wisely  did  not  broach  it,  nor 
make  myself  at  all  in  evidence,  for  I  had  a  dim 
idea  that  the  process  of  my  disintegration  was  even 
then  going  on.  So  far  as  my  vis-a-vis  or  I  was  con- 
cerned the  banquet  proceeded  in  silence.  Then  very 
quietly  the  High  Commissioner  looked  at  me  and 
said  : 

"  You  have  been  a  very  long  time  in  South  Africa, 
Mr  Broome,  have  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  delighted  at  the  break;  "since 
I  was  a  boy  almost,  sir." 

That  was  all.  In  silence  we  concluded  the  meal, 
and  then  all  ritiied  to  the  lounge  tent. 

There  I  was  also  dutifully  silent,  although  talk 
became  rather  more  general  than  at  table.  Still,  I 
felt  uncomfortable.  There  seemed  to  be  no  apparent 
use  for  me  there,  and  I  was  anxious  to  go,  until  I 
found  myself  near  Sloley,  who  as  a  recruit  with  my- 
self in  the  Frontier  Armed  Mounted  Police,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before,  had  much  in  common, 
quietly  to  say.     Presently,  however,  I  was  referred 
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to  for  enlightenment  on  some  local  topic  the  High 
Commissioner  was  interested  in,  and  of  which  I 
knew  but  little.  Mr  Stockdale  was  much  better 
posted,  and  before  I  had  time  to  withdraw  in  his 
favour  we  both  found  ourselves  talking  together, 
for  the  edification  of  the  great  ruler. 

"  Be  quiet,  Broome,"  sharply  interposed  my 
Lieutenant-Governor,  "  and  let  Mr  Stockdale  speak." 

I  should,  I  suppose,  have  smiled  subserviently  at 
this,  and  remained  where  I  was.  As  it  happened, 
my  chair  being  quite  close  to  the  door,  I  backed  out 
incontinently  into  the  starlight,  and  did  not  return. 
It  was  then  that  the  moral  kink  jammed  fast  in  the 
block. 

I  remembered  of  old  where  a  certain  castaway 
sailor  and  I,  famished  and  torn  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
battling  with  the  wind,  essayed  with  two  sticks  alight 
to  boil  a  remnant  of  fish,  and,  failing,  the  castaway 
seaman  kicked  it  all  over,  and  looking  skywards  in  a 
frenzy  declared  that,  could  he  climb  up  there,  he  would 
capsize  the  whole  company  of  saints  for  so  aiding 
the  strumpet  wind  against  us !  ! 

I  felt  like  that  man.  I,  too,  was  impatient  of 
authority,  and  longed  to  rush  from  this  diplomatic 
tabernacle,  and  the  restraint  it  entailed.  Small 
wonder,  indeed,  that  his  lordship  afterwards  alluded 
to  that  regime  of  the  civil  servant  as  a  "  rough  and 
costly  administration."  Probably  it  is  only  imagina- 
tion on  my  part,  but  in  view  of  after  events  I  cannot 
help  thinking  the  solitary  remark  addressed  to  me  by 
the  High  Commissioner  during  that  banquet  was  not 
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meant  to  be  commendatory,  but  the  reverse,  for  I 
was  not  in  sympath}^  with  his  solution  of  many  of 
those  questions  as  then  proposed  by  Government, 
a  circumstance  generated  by  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  our  late  opponents,  gained  by  long  residence  among 
them.  "  Are  you  pro-Boer  ?  "  I  was  once  asked  by 
a  new-comer.  "  No,"  I  repUed ;  "  I  am  a  Boer — an 
English  one,  if  you  can  recognise  it." 

The  truth  must  out.  It  was  individual  love, 
collective  disapproval  on  my  part  towards  my 
recently  arrived  countrymen — a  feeling  shared, 
though  not  expressed,  by  many  an  old  Colonial  at 
that  time.  The  attitude  of  superiority  often  assumed, 
perplexed  me.  None  had  served  an  apprenticeship 
of  a  year  even  to  the  land,  and  yet  merely  because 
of  the  issues  of  war  my  beloved  countrymen  very 
benignantly,  very  cocksuredly,  were  going  to  change 
so  much  in  South  Africa  that  in  reahty  is  unchange- 
able, and  by  means  of  an  apparently  unhmited  purse 
convert  the  very  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
bom  in  it  ;  all  this  to  be  affected  systematically 
between  the  office  hours  of  nine  to  one  a.m.,  and 
two  to  four  P.M.,  then  docketed  in  red  ink  and  put 
away  for  future  reference.  And  I,  as  Resident 
Magistrate,  was  to  be  responsible  that  it  was  properly 
carried  out. 

The  official  stick  alluded  to  fell  mildly  on  my 
unregenerate  back  early  in  1905.  A  letter  from  Lord 
Basil  Blackwood,  then  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary, 
full  of  kindly  concern,  and  a  private  one  from  Mr,  now 
Sir,  Harry  Wilson,  genuinely  regretting  my  want  of 
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sympathy  with  the  proposals  of  the  then  Government 
both  suggested  the  inevitable  resignation.  On  my  ac- 
quiescence, there  followed  a  certificate  of  status  and 
character  from  the  Colonial  Secretary,  to  the  effect 
that  I  left  the  service  with  an  unblemished  record, 
together  with  a  Government  draft  of  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  pounds,  in  lieu  of  a  year's  notice, 
leaving  me  at  least  satisfied  that  I  had  been  most 
honourably  and  fairly  dealt  with  by  England's 
highest  representatives  in  South  Africa. 

With  a  genuine  wish  to  settle  down  permanently 
in  South  Africa,  I  then  turned  my  quasi-engineering 
procHvities  to  the  opening  of  the  Ladybrand  stone 
quarries  at  Modderport,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
the  project  turned  out  a  total  failure.  During  six 
months'  leave  of  absence  in  the  previous  year  I  had 
studied  in  Belgium  and  Italy  an  economic  system  of 
cutting  out  the  living  rock  from  its  bed,  in  huge 
square  blocks  —  sometimes  the  size  of,  say,  an 
ordinary  coal  truck  as  it  stands  on  the  railway — 
by  means  of  an  endless  wire,  heliocoidal,  revolving 
rapidly,  and,  by  means  of  its  own  friction,  aided  with 
sand  and  water,  cutting  a  deep  groove  in  the  rock. 
There  is  no  doubt  it  is  a  wonderful  invention,  and 
it  can  be  seen  applied  and  at  work  daily  near 
Namur,  and  at  Carrara,  in  Tuscany. 

But  when  I  brought  the  engines  and  apparatus  to 
Ladybrand,  the  good  folk  were  at  first  interested, 
then  doubtful,  and  finally,  when  they  saw  it  would  not 
work,  convinced  in  their  own  minds  that  I  had  gone 
mad.    I  suffered  not  alone  in  this  opinion  I  beheve,  for 
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the  only  other  plant  and  machinery  of  the  kind  ever 
tried  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  introduced  at  the 
Blaenau  Festiniog  Slate  Quarries  in  North  Wales  some 
years  previously,  by  the  manager,  Mr  Humphries, 
and  a  Government  report  by  Dr  le  Neve,  the  then 
local  Inspector  of  Mines,  was  made  on  the  whole 
system,  and  unfavourably.  I  understood,  on  a  visit 
there,  that  the  men  thought  it  mad  also,  as  a 
foreign  innovation,  and  either  hid  or  broke  parts  of 
the  machinery  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  It  was  left 
to  me,  however,  to  find  out  to  my  cost  the  real  cause 
of  non-success.  It  was  thus.  On  the  Continent  the 
wire  is  invariably  applied  to  cutting  marble,  the 
hardest  of  all  crystalline  limestones  ;  and  the  residue 
or  dust  made  by  the  wire  as  it  cuts  its  way  down 
through  the  rock,  mingled  with  the  sand  and  water 
used  as  assistants,  by  reason  of  its  hard  and  non- 
homogenous  consistency,  flows  out  at  either  end  of 
the  incision  in  the  rock,  freely.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  applied  the  wire  to  cutting  sandstone,  the  residue 
of  which  formed  a  thick  sort  of  mud,  over  which  the 
wire  slipped  in  a  shallow  groove,  harmlessly,  and 
refused  to  cut  deeper  into  the  rock,  and  if  greater 
power  was  put  on  the  wire,  it  either  snapped  or 
jammed  in  the  crevice  hopelessly. 

I  abandoned  it,  and  the  end  of  the  same  year  found 
me  in  Jersey,  with  kind  and  helpful  friends,  and  where 
the  inevitable  Press  reporter  very  soon  had  me  at 
the  end  of  his  pen.  As  the  article  was  written  from 
a  viva-voce  account  given  to  that  gentleman,  I  hope 
I  may  be  pardoned  the  vanity  of  reproducing  it  here. 
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From  The  Jersey  Times  of  12th  November  1907  : 

A   WAR    ECHO 

Jersey  affords  Refuge  to  a  South  African 
Loyalist 

an  historic  battlefield  conference 

It  may  not  generally  be  known  that  this  island 
of  sweet  solace  affords,  at  the  present  time,  refuge 
and  assuagement  to  an  ex-Imperial  Civil  Servant, 
who,  our  representative  has  recently  ascertained, 
played  no  insignificant  part  in  assisting  to  bring  the 
Anglo-Boer  War  to  a  close. 

The  son  of  a  Norfolk  clergyman  and  an  English 
pubHc  schoolboy,  Mr  H.  A.  Broome  at  the  time  of 
hostilities  occupied  the  position  of  Resident  Magis- 
trate of  Hoopstad,  in  the  Orange  River  Colony. 
Previously,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  been 
passed  by  him  in  active  police  service  in  the  Frontier 
Armed  Mounted  Police,  the  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen, 
and  other  police  organisations  for  the  protection  of 
the  South  African  Dutch  and  other  farmers,  he  thus 
gaining  a  rare  insight  into  Boer  character  and 
methods.  A  prediction  from  Mr  Broome  during 
hostilities  that  we  would  win  at  war,  but  that  they 
would  afterwards  win  at  law,  has,  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  events,  crystallised  into  an  axiom. 

This  knowledge  induced  him,  when  at  Hoopstad 
in  1901,  to  offer  himself  to  Colonel  F.  C.  Heath,  R.E., 
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commandant  of  that  long-suffering  and  beleaguered 
little  city,  as  a  peace  envoy  to  the  enemy,  bearing 
Lord  Kitchener's  terms  of  surrender  to  them  ;  not- 
withstanding that  De  Wet  had  caused  the  execution 
of  one  Morgendaal  who  had  gone  on  a  similar  errand, 
suspecting  him  as  a  spy,  and  publishing  subsequently 
a  proclamation  awarding  a  similar  fate  to  all  and 
sundry  who  undertook  any  such  mission  in  future. 
Hoopstad,  though  obscure  and  remote,  was  then 
enduring  a  siege  no  whit  less  hard  and  protracted 
than  Mafeking,  it  has  been  said. 

Mr  Broome's  offer  was  at  once  accepted  by 
Colonel  Heath,  who,  however,  required  a  written 
indemnity  from  him  before  starting,  to  the  effect  that 
he  took  his  life  in  his  own  hands,  and  that  the  journey 
was  an  act  of  entire  free  will.  Thereupon  in  a  Cape 
cart,  showing  a  white  pennant  on  the  whip-stick, 
with  one  native  policeman  as  driver,  Mr  Broome  at 
once  set  out  in  the  supposed  direction  of  the  enemy. 

A  maxim  had  been  mounted  on  the  battlements  of 
Hoopstad  church  tower,  and  from  this  the  look-out 
reported  the  arrest  of  the  cart  by  a  party  of  Boers 
on  the  plain,  three  miles  away.  After  a  thorough 
search  by  them,  the  cart  and  its  occupants  were 
escorted  on  to  Wessels  Rust,  where  the  next  day, 
under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree,  an  audience  was 
granted  Mr  Broome  with  Commandants  Badenhorst, 
De  Beer,  Franz  Joubert,  Van  der  Merwe,  and  about 
seventeen  others. 

Seating  themselves  on  the  grass  in  silence,  they 
signified  that  they  were  prepared  to  hear  what  he  had 
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to  say.  The  printed  terms  of  surrender  were  then 
produced  by  Mr  Broome  and  handed  by  him  to 
Commandant  De  Beer,  who  disdainfully  let  them 
drop  to  the  ground.  One  or  two  questions  were  then 
put  to  him,  and,  after  a  very  constrained  'pause,  curt 
permission  was  given  to  Mr  Broome  to  read  the 
despatches  aloud. 

At  their  conclusion,  De  Beer  looked  him  quietly 
in  the  face  and  said :  "  Are  you  not  a  spy,  perhaps, 
after  all  ?  " 

"  Do  I  look  Hke  one  ?  "  was  the  reply.  "  Should  I 
dare  to  come  here,  if  I  was  ?  " 

"  Tell  your  commandant,"  then  said  De  Beer, 
"  that  we  do  not  believe  the  British  proclamations 
any  longer,  since  Lord  Roberts'  proclamation  has 
been  broken  ;  and  tell  him,  also,  not  to  make  war 
upon  women  and  children." 

"  Ah,  you  Afrikanders,"  said  Mr  Broome,  with 
rising  emotion,  "have  you  not  heard  the  bitter  cry 
of  your  women  and  children  ?  But  I  have.  I  heard 
it  two  nights  ago  on  trek,  when  the  long  train  of 
waggons  bore  them  past  me  singing  their  death  chant 
— bore  them  in  captivity  from  their  burning,  ruined 
homes,  away  to  the  rest  camps  and  death.  I  heard 
their  solemn  hymn  across  the  veld,  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  a  hymn  of  deep  distress  sent  up  to  God,  while 
you,  their  fathers,  sons  and  brothers,  were  here  in 
laager,  and  could  not  hear  it.  I  wish  you  could.  It 
would  make  you  stop  this  war.  For  I  know  the 
strength  of  my  country,  England,  in  the  end.  I 
-know  how  easy  it  would  be  for  her,  if  needs  must, 
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to  deport  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  population  of  this 
land." 

"By  my  strength,  Broome,  but  you  are  an 
Afrikander,"  said  Van  der  Merwe  suddenly,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  as  he  shook  his  hand.  "To  speak 
like  that,  you  love  the  land." 

Here  De  Beer  interposed.  "  As  for  what  you 
have  said,"  he  remarked,  "I  can  safely  say  that 
our  women  and  children  will  cheerfully  undergo  any 
hardships  for  the  sake  of  our  cause.  The  blood  of 
those  who  underwent  the  seventy  years'  war  for 
religion's  sake  in  Holland  also  runs  in  our  veins 
But  come  !  Thank  your  commandant  from  us  for 
having  sent  you.  Give  him  these  tokens  of  our 
esteem,"  handing  Mr  Broome  a  parcel  of  tobacco  and 
some  biltong,  articles  scarce  enough  in  Hoopstad's 
besieged  camp,  "  and  tell  him  that  we  now  drink  with 
you  to  an  early  and  a  lasting  peace." 

Here  they  each  drained  off  the  smallest  amount 
of  Boer  brandy,  which  Mr  Broome  had  providentially 
brought  with  him.  The  interview,  which  occupied 
two  and  a  half  hours,  then  ended,  and  the  envoy, 
guarded  by  the  enemy,  was  safely  escorted  back  to 
the  lines  of  Hoopstad  camp. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  now,  that  what  transpired 
then  took  root,  and,  from  the  statements  of  those 
present,  it  is  clear  that  the  arguments  put  forward  by 
Mr  Broome  did  contribute,  and  the  impression  made 
by  him  did  assist  in  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
the  other  side  when  signing  the  subsequent  treaty  of 
peace. 
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The  Magistracy  of  Bloemfontein  falling  tempor- 
arily vacant,  Mr  Broome  was  appointed,  and  later 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  as  Resident  Magistrate  of 
Ladybrand.  It  was  at  the  latter  place  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  was  twisted  by  his  enemies 
into  an  accusation  of  Boer  proclivities,  and  his 
resistance  to  a  brand-new  educational  system  im- 
posed on  the  very  conservative  and  stolid  Dutch 
character  at  a  time  when  they  had  been  but  recently 
inflamed  by  war  afforded  some  colour  to  this  charge, 
and  although  the  system  itself,  with  its  oversea  fads 
and  fancies,  soon  enough  toppled  to  the  ground,  any 
attitude  like  this  was  fatal.  The  result  was  an' 
enforced  resignation  with  a  year's  salary  as  a 
solatium. 

Thus,  the  man  whose  whole  heart  was  bound  up 
in  the  welfare  of  the  country  of  his  adoption  was 
forced  to  leave  it,  wounded  at  heart  and  glad  to  find 
rest  from  the  political  chaos,  which  engulfed  so  many 
other  South  African  loyalists,  like  himself,  gaining 
breathing  space  in  Jersey,  where,  in  his  house  at  St 
Catherine's  Bay,  we  trust  it  may  yet  prove  to  be  for 
him  one  of  the  fortunate  isles.  ... 

But  to  return  to  South  Africa.  To  the  casual 
reader,  unacquainted  with  her  affairs,  I  trust  my  pen, 
as  well  as  Commandant  "  Tolly  "  De  Beer's  toast,  may 
have  given  some  slight  insight  into  the  local  character 
of  a  people  of  no  mean  country — a  people  and  land 
of  whom  not  so  many  years  ago  it  was  debated  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  was  advisable  "  to  cut  the  painter," 
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whom  we  have  subsequently  fought  and  shaken 
hands  with,  and  done  extremely  well  to  incorporate 
into  our  own  empire.  They  have  done  extremely  well 
too.  I  am  no  political  prophet,  and  any  dictum  as 
such  is  out  of  place.  But  as  a  humble  hodbearer 
at  times  in  the  construction  of  this  new  empire — a 
passer  of  bricks,  in  the  building  of  it,  now  and  then 
— I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  that  in  legisla- 
tive matters,  at  least,  the  old  taunt,  that  "  you  may 
as  well  try  to  mix  oil  and  water  as  Dutch  and  English," 
is  utterly  exploded,  and  for  ever.  This  fusion  of  not 
only  those  two,  but  of  all  white  races  in  South  Africa 
— the  more  the  merrier — working  under  the  tempered 
laws  of  such  amalgamation  in  this  land  of  born 
jurists,  is  highly  necessary  if,  in  the  future,  the  return 
to  Africa  of  the  educated  negro  is  to  be  reckoned  with 
at  all.  Geographically  it  is  a  long  way  from  the 
Colesberg  Kopje  to  the  negro  West  African  repubhc 
of  Liberia,  politically  it  is  not  so  far  ;  and  the  re- 
emergence  of  the  continent  has  already  turned  the 
Ethiopian  educated  mind,  not  towards  any  ideals 
of  establishment  in  ahen  America,  but  towards  a 
new  articulate  spirit  of  heredity  born  of  Africa 
herself. 

Let  me  repeat  that  political  prophecy  on  my  part 
is  as  regards  South  Africa  quite  out  of  the  question. 
At  the  same  time,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  one 
who  has  known  it  intimately,  and  loves  it  still,  and 
who  at  a  distance  can  boast  of  a  mind  cleared  by 
such  a  perspective,  to  say  that,  although  the  present 
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moment  (nearly  two  years  after  the  Act  of  Union 
was  passed)  does  not  look  particularly  hopeful  as 
regards  such  unity  between  the  two  predominant 
white  races,  still,  two  years  is  quite  a  miscalculation 
of  time,  if  the  history  of  nations  counts  for  aught, 
for  any  such  process  to  germinate  at  all.  Besides,  if 
my  memory  and  the  newspapers  serve  me  aright, 
did  not  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  after  its  initiative, 
pause,  quite  at  a  loss  to  decide  on  what  political 
lines  to  form  a  chamber,  and  then  tacitly  adopt 
racialism  ? 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  visit  certain  spots  in 
the  world — few,  I  must  admit — where  there  were  no 
political  dissensions,  racial  or  otherwise,  and  they 
were  by  no  means  the  happy  Utopias  one  might 
imagine  them  to  be.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
poor  places,  where  there  was  nothing,  in  a  commercial 
sense,  that  the  inhabitants  had  to  quarrel  about. 
As  a  consequence  they  were  very  backward.  Their 
fires  seemed  all  to  have  gone  out.  In  every  instance 
I  was  glad  to  get  away  from  them. 

So,  in  my  humble  opinion,  these  spirited  quarrels 
of  the  elected  and  the  electorate  of  South  Africa  do 
that  country  no  harm,  and  probably  in  the  end  work 
good.  But  to  expect  two  races  of  the  most  widely 
divergent  views,  socially  and  hereditarily,  to  show 
collectively  an  appreciable  sign  of  unanimity  in 
two  short  years  is,  according  to  historic  precedent, 
impossible. 

Individually,  though  not  collectively,  they  do  so 
now,  and  that  may  be  taken  for  a  first  sign. 
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PATAGONIA 

Punta  Arenas — Enterprise  and  Openings — Possibilities  of  Patagonia — 
Down  in  the  Lower  Hold  —The  Black  Cook's  Yarn — The  Lennox 
Island  Gold  Mine — Gold-dredging — Cannibals — The  Eastern  and 
Western  Cordillera — An  Entomological  Find — Ultima  Esperanza 
— A  Hunter's  Paradise — Hordes  of  Guanaco — The  Wonderful 
Sheep 

I  LEFT  Jersey  again  in  October  1905  for  Buenos  Aires, 
and  after  three  months'  pleasant  service  in  the  office 
of  Sehores  Agar  Cross  y  Cia,  agricultural  machinery 
importers,  varying  the  time  spent  there  with  con- 
tributions to  Sefiores  Mulhall's  well-known  paper. 
The  Buenos  Aires  Standard,  I  wended  my  way,  still 
as  a  contributor,  via  the  Falklands  to  Punta  Arenas, 
the  capital  of  the  Magallanes,  and  the  farthest  city 
south,  in  the  world,  literally  in  the  heart  of  Pata- 
gonia, there  to  organise,  if  I  could,  a  pelt-hunting 
expedition. 

For  hardy  young  adventurers  in  this  year  of  grace, 
whether  possessed  of  capital  or  not,  I  know  of  no 
place  more  open  for  enterprise  at  the  present  moment 
than  Punta  Arenas  and  its  surrounding  territory  in 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  is  the  beginning  of  things 
there,  and  the  time  when  avenues  are  open  still,  and 
new  ventures  are  heard  of  every  day,  when  rollicking 
disaster  overtakes  one  with  a  dash  and  go  that  is 
exhilarating   almost,    and   success   crowns   another 
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with  smiles  and  an  absence  of  enviousness  that  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  new  country.  Nowhere  is  there 
that  closed-up  condition  of  things  confronting  the 
new-comer  of  pluck,  as  is  the  case  with  the  older 
cities  of  the  world. 

The  careless  happy  dash  of  Johannesburg  in  1887, 
when  there  was  room  for  all  in  that  mining  city  of 
South  Africa  (and  the  world  went  very  well  then) 
is  observable  to-day  at  this  nethermost  end  of  the 
sister  continent,  where  everyone  is  busy,  and  appar- 
ently light-hearted,  and  where  those  pauses  in  trade 
and  other  enterprises  which  occur  everywhere,  and 
are  the  bane  of  the  timid,  only  serve  to  accentuate 
farther  spurts  of  a  progressive  nature  which,  with 
unUmited  opportunity,  are  bound  here  to  occur. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  South  America,  least  of  all  for 
the  Magellan  territory,  and  I  give  no  advice,  for  that 
without  personal  contact  is  impossible,  but  I  do  write 
of  what  I  know  and  have  seen,  and  actually  under- 
gone, and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  advancing  my  own 
opinion,  on  such  grounds,  that  a  young  man  endowed 
with  health,  strength  and  common-sense,  with  the 
ability  to  acquire  the  Spanish  language,  which  is  the 
easiest  in  the  world  for  an  Englishman  to  pick  up, 
need  never  despair  of  getting  on  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  even  if  at  the  outset  he  is  possessed  of  no 
money  at  all.  There  must  be  some  grit  in  a  place 
that  in  1885  was  a  convict  settlement  and  a  log-house 
observation  station,  with  a  flagstaff  and  naught  else, 
and  to-day  is  the  capital  of  a  rich  territory  and  the 
mother  town  to  Porvenir  (i.e.  success  to  come),  on 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  straits,  and  principal  port 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

I  know  Buenos  Aires  equally  with,  or  better  than, 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  but  although  in  a  forecast  I 
venture  to  say  that,  with  its  surroundings  and  one 
million  of  population,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  increase  that  number  to  the  proportions  of 
London  almost  and,  as  such,  offers  unbounded  oppor- 
tunity for  enterprise,  yet  I  would  hesitate  to  say  that 
it  was  a  fit  place  for  the  man  without  capital,  and 
alone,  wherein  to  try  his  fortunes.  Its  lines  are 
already  laid  with  a  vast  expenditure,  and  it  is  only 
to  those  who  wield  the  destinies  of  them  that  it  is 
allowed  to  say  yea  or  nay  in  the  matter  of  further 
initiative  ;  and  the  probabilities  of  a  young  English- 
man going  there  of  his  own  accord,  and  unconnected 
with  any  house  of  business,  are  that  he  would  soon 
be  sent  away  from  it  as  an  employee  in  the  country, 
or  in  one  of  the  very  many  provinical  towns  whose 
commercial  headquarters  are  in  Buenos  Aires. 

The  industries,  besides  large  shops  and  stores, 
where  everj^thing  is  sold  at  really  moderate  rates,  and 
excellent  of  its  kind,  in  Punta  Arenas,  are  many. 
One  great  advantage  is  that  it  is  a  free  port,  without 
customs  or  harassing  formalities  of  any  kind.  This 
was  exemplified  by  a  case  of  goods  I  received  by  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  from  Liverpool,  con- 
signed to  myself,  freight  prepaid,  which  I  went  down 
to  the  wharf  and  fetched  home  intact,  without  let 
or  hindrance  or  disbursement  of  any  kind.  Those 
industries  that  I  noticed  in  full  swing  in  and  around 
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this  chief  port  of  the  straits  were  logging,  saw-milling, 
boat-building,  whaling,  gold,  coal  and  copper  mining 
and  prospecting,  cattle  and  sheep  farming,  sealing  and 
fishing,  pelt-hunting,  and  some  cereal-growing  and 
kitchen-gardening — for  it  is  beginning  to  be  realised 
that  in  the  cleared  spaces  along  the  northern  shores 
of  the  straits  good  crops  can  be  easily  grown. 

At  present  the  town,  comprising  between  ii,ooo 
and  12,000  inhabitants,  is  principally  built  of  wood 
and  cement,  bricks  and  clay  not  being  in  evidence, 
nor  stone,  although  I  noticed  excellent  natural 
limestone  quarries  farther  to  the  north-west,  which 
in  time  are  almost  certain  to  be  opened.  Besides 
all  these,  at  Rio  Seco  an  important  business  in 
cold  storage  and  the  frozen  meat  trade  has  been 
developed  within  the  last  three  years,  and  is  steadily 
progressing.  Rio  Seco  is  less  than  a  day's  journey 
east  from  Punta  Arenas,  and  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  strait.  It  taps  an  immense  district  north- 
wards, only  now  beginning  to  be  filled  up  with  enter- 
prising stock  farmers,  alive  to  what  the  possibiHties 
of  Patagonia  in  the  near  future  really  are,  rough  and 
tumble  as  she  is  at  present. 

Deep  down  the  fore-hatch  of  the  cosmological 
ocean  boats  which  ever  and  anon  pass  through  the 
Magellan  Straits  there  is  a  chamber  in  the  fore-peak, 
near  the  lower  hold,  salty,  dim  and  for  ever  washed 
by  the  waves  outside.  It  has  little  green  bottle-glass 
port-holes  just  above  the  load-line,  and  they  are 
scarcely  ever  opened,  for  with  the  mildest  breeze 
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they  would  take  in  a  sea.  When  you  throw  a  bale 
of  skins  down  this  hatchway  they  fall  here,  and  the 
dagoes,  with  their  hand-hooks,  draw  them  out  of  sight 
into  the  nethermost  parts  of  the  ship.  Ranged  fore 
and  aft  are  little  temporary  cabins  on  the  port  and 
starboard  side  of  the  ship,  tucked  well  away  out  of 
reach  of  the  falhng  skins,  just  fitted  up  with  bunks 
and  nothing  more.  When  there  is  an  extra  long  trip 
between  port  and  port  the  deck  of  this  chamber  is 
cleared  of  miscellaneous  cargo,  and  cross-legged, 
wooden  tables  and  benches  occupy  the  space,  which 
for  a  castaway  de  profundis  is  really  very  snug  in- 
deed. Excelsior,  on  the  main  deck  the  steamer  has 
its  palatial  first,  second  or  even  third  class  saloons, 
with  duly  apportioned  luxury  to  each,  as  may  be 
revealed  by  a  smoke-room  and  a  bath-room,  a  bar  and 
a  barber,  a  music-room  and  a  lounge,  all  of  which 
the  castaways  and  human  sediment  in  the  nadir  of 
the  ship  do  not  desire,  for  they  are  a  law  unto  them- 
selves and  a  fraternity  not  easy  to  enter. 

"  Ja,"  said  the  Swede  sententiously,  picking  his 
teeth  with  a  jack-knife,  after  our  Sunday's  plum-duff 
dinner,  as  we  entered  the  north-west  passage  of  the 
Magellan,  "  dey  say  de  boys  is  washin'  geld  off  de 
streets  in  Punta  Arenas." 

"  It's  verra  improbable,"  volunteered  the  Scotch 
yob  (boy  transposed),  leaning  his  head  on  the  cross- 
legged  table  after  much  suet  pudding.  "  I  had  a  firin' 
job  there  one  voyage,  an'  I  saw  no  streets  whatefer." 

"  You  had  a  firin'  job,  had  you  ?  "  contemptuously 
snapped  an  old  shell-back  with  a  seamed  face  and  a 
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glittering  eye.  "  Last  time  I  seen  you  there  you  were 
dryin'  butchers'  clothes  over  the  stoke-hole  bars  till 
one  of  'em  below  chased  you  off.  I  understood  you 
was  a  butcher's  mate,  and  not  firin'  at  all.  A  fine  one, 
too,  leavin'  good  dead  meat  lyin'  in  the  allej^ways 
for  two  days,  and  we  with  nothin'  to  eat  for'ard." 

Then  in  a  low,  growling  key  :  "  Called  hisself  a 
butcher.     Why,  he's  only  fit  for  peelin'  spuds !  " 

"  Ja,  der  vas  geld,"  resumed  the  Swede. 

"  Talkin'  o'  gold,  here's  the  black  cook  off  that  shore 
factory  we're  going  to  pass  can  tell  you  somethin'," 
interrupted  the  Cockney  A.B.,  pointing  to  a  huge 
negro  in  whaling  boots  and  jersey,  who  in  lieu  of 
anything  better  to  do  was  idly  reading  a  scrap  of 
paper  picked  from  the  deck,  illustrative  of  nothing 
particular.     "  Here,  Sam,  what  was  it  ?  " 

"  Oah,  I  take  a  trip  to  Sandy  Point,"  said  the 
negro,  "  to  see  my  sister  Sarah  Braun.  She's  a 
viscountess — no  lies  'bout  it — Valenzuela — married 
by  law  to  a  hold  sealer,  who  owned  all  de  boats  and 
ebbery  dam  brick  in  Punta  Arenas — den  he  die, 
an'  she  marry  de  Visconde.  Well,  I  see  her  sail  into 
Braun  y  Blanchard's  store,  so  I  follered  an'  said: 
'  Sarah,  my  dear,  how  are  you  ?  '  '  You  inserlant 
black  workman,'  she  began.  '  What,  don't  you 
knowah  your  own  brot'er  from  Eagle  Bay  ?  ' — 
that  whalin'  station — we'll  pass  it  just  now,  boys, 
away  on  port  bow — so  I  says,  '  Good-bye  Sarah.' 
It's  the  San  Isidro  light  on  the  chart.  My  gosh  ! 
if  you's  up  on  the  bridge  now  you'd  see  it,  and  smell  it 
too,  let  alone  it's  bein'  winter  and  Arctic  weather. 
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Them  high  seas  breakin'  in  there  straight  from 
Gabriel  Sound,  they  carn't  shift  them  eighty  odd 
carcasses  o'  dead,  scooped-out  whales  that  bob  and 
circle  round  and  round  that  damn  httle  bay,  and 
the  grease  and  spume  that  sits  on  the  water  year  in 
and  year  out— faugh  !  it's  bad  for  a  nigger  even " 

"  Wot  I  want  ter  know  is  about  that  gold  mine  o' 
yourn,"  broke  in  the  London  A.B. 

"  Yaais,  as  I  was  a-sayin',  she  let  on  I  wern't  her 
brot'er,  so  I  slings  back  to  Eagle  Bay  on  foot,  but 
I  daren't  try  them  awful  woods  and  no  path,  so  keeps 
the  shore  for  a  week.  Then  I  took  to  coastin',  and 
got  up  to  Skyring  Water  and  Obstruction  Sound, 
and  along  t'rough  Smyth's  Channel,  where  them  dirty 
Canoe  Indians  hve  as  will  eat  you  if  you  don't  look 
out,  till  I  got  to  Puerto  Prat  and  Consuelo,  right  up 
t'other  end  o'  Last  Hope  Inlet." 

"  What  was  you  doin'  of  there  ?  "  ominously  asked 
the  ancient  mariner  with  the  piercing  eye. 

"  Oah,  I  was  drivin'  a  launch  for  a  party  of 
naturalists " 

"  Aw  canna  b'lieve  it,  seein'  ye  was  a  cook,  " 
slipped  in  the  Scotch  yob,  but  a  look  from  the  old 
shell-back  stopped  him. 

"  For  some  scientific  blokes  as  was  looking  for  a 
great  growed  sloth  as  they  say  lives  up  that  way," 
continued  the  negro,  "  but  I  reckon  they'd  died  out, 
because  they  only  got  a  skin  o'  one  what  looked  like 
a  hold  cowhide  with  pebbles  stuck  into  it.  They 
found  it  in  a  cave,  and  I  seed  'im.  Next  time  I  went 
up  there  I  signed  on  as  third  engineer  " — with  a 
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meaning  look  at  the  unabashed  but  attentive  yob — 
"  aboard  the  old  Cambrones,  wid  her  boilers  painted 
green  and  tied  up  wid  bits  o'  string  ;  they've  licked 
her  over  with  paint  now,  one  fresh  coat,  and  called 
her  the  Arauncania." 

"  And  what  was  she  afore  that  ?  "  queried  the 
Londoner. 

"  Cordillera,  I  reckon." 

"  And  afore  that  ?  "  asked  the  ominous-looking 
mariner,  temporarily  appeased  at  seeing  the  negro 
knew  something  after  all. 

"  The  Uruguay." 

"  And  afore  that  ?" 

"  I  doan  know,  but  her  first  name,  Ocean  Queen, 
was  still  on  her  ship's  bell,  kep'  there  from  time  she 
used  to  run  from  Tilbury  to  Margate  with  them 
Lockhart's  friends  o'  yourn — or  your  grandfathers 
— on  their  holidays." 

"  An'  dae  ye  mean  to  tall  me  a  wee  sma'  cockle- 
shell like  yon  can  cross  the  Atlantic  down  to  these 
latitudes  ?  " 

"  Well — I  j'ined  aboard  one  evenin',  as  she  lay 
alongside  the  coal  jetty  at  Punta  Arenas,  and  found 
the  hull  ship's  company,  Russian  captain,  English 
engineer,  as  was  my  chief " 

"  Wass  he  English  or  Scots — your  chief  ?  " 

"  I  doan'  know." 

"  Then  say  Breetish,  and  give  uss  our  due." 

"  You'll  get  hurt,  so's  you  caan't  tell  your  hinder 
paarts  from  a  hole  in  the  ground,  interruptin'  this 
way,"   drawled  an   American,  till  now  apparently 
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oblivious  of  what  was  going  on,  lying  flat  on  a  sail- 
maker's  bench,  enjoying  an  after-dinner  siesta. 

"  — found  the  hull  ship's  company  and  passengers," 
resumed  the  negro,  "  blazin'  drunk  in  the  first  saloon. 
One  of  'em,  that  shepherd,  Maarten  Martens,  as  gets 
a  pound  for  every  Indian's  left  ear  he  brings  in — for 
once  the  Indians  taste  ranch  sheep  they  don't  care 
for  guanaco  no  more — well,  he  was  sittin'  on  the  floor 
of  the  saloon  bawlin'  for  a  corkscrew,  and  then  whips 
out  his  revolver  and  aims  to  blow  off  the  head  of  the 
bottle  with  it  at  arm's  length,  so  as  I  was  in  his  line 
I  cleared  away  up  on  deck  and  down  to  the  engine- 
room  to  shut  off  steam ;  but  my  chief  was  afore  me, 
and  so  was  the  captain,  both  in  their  pyjamas  rushin' 
past  me  like  mad.  They  turned  on  full  steam  ahead, 
and  then  found  they  had  forgot  to  cast  off,  and  were 
takin'  three  parts  o'  the  iron  pierhead  out  to  sea  with 
them,  and  God  only  knows  where,  for  the  wheel-house 
was  locked  and  empty  as  we  stood  away  from  the 
jetty.  I  seen  them  two  rush  aft  like  mad  devils, 
with  axes,  tryin'  to  chop  the  steel  hawser  in  half,  so 
as  to  cast  their  tow  adrift,  and  every  time  they  aimed 
at  the  hawser  they'd  hit  the  ship's  counter.  Next 
mornin'  we  stood  off  Port  Hungry  with  three  pounds 
o'  steam  and  the  wheel-house  still  locked,  and  her 
nose  veering  round  the  compass  like  a  ole  blind 
mule." 

"  Port  Hungry,  did  you  say  ?  "  suspiciously  asked 
the  old  salt. 

"  Yaais." 

"  Never  even  heard  on  it  !  " 
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"  Well,  Puerto  Hambre,  then.  All  de  same, 
Spanish  or  English  name." 

"  Humph  !  "  grunted  the  mariner,  with  unwilling 
acquiescence. 

Then  the  Scotch  yob  laughed,  and  the  mariner 
fastened  on  him  savagely  :  "  You'd  better  go  back 
to  your  Falklands,  and  git  to  chasin'  wild  geese 
off  the  sheep-grass,  as  you  did  before  you  took  to 
sea-butcherin',  if  your  arst  me  !  " 

"  Der  ves  geld " 

"  What  I  want  ter  know  is  about  that  gold 
mine  o'  youni,"  again  put  in  the  Cockney  sea- 
man. 

"  Allee  lightee,"  cheerfully  responded  the  cook  ; 
"  but,  as  I  was  sayin',  der's  some  gallows  queer 
names  and  places  on  both  sides  of  these  straits — 
Port  Famine,  Poverty  Bay,  Useless  Bay,  Desolation 
Island,  Last  Hope  and  Disenchantment  Inlets,  as 
we  calls  it." 

"  And  who's  '  we,'  as  you  call  it  ?  " 

"  Oah,  dagoes  and  black  men,  and  Mestizos,  half- 
breeds,  and  pure  Indians,  an'  all  sorts  of  damn  ugly 
whites  as  come  floatin'  down  here  away  from  both 
sides,"  as  with  a  comprehensive  sweep  of  both  arms 
northward  he  took  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  shores 
of  the  whole  of  South  America. 

"  Anyhow,  'taint  so  long  ago  Punta  Arenas  was  a 
convict  station — tarned  em  loose  from  a  sloop  and 
steamed  back  to  Talcahuano  for  more — no  grub,  only 
shell-fish  and  wild  seals,  and  liberty  to  get  away  when 
and  how  they  could,  as  warn't  often.     Lots  of  'em 
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did  try,  and  got  lost  or  starved ;  and  so  the  country 
got  named  after  their  troubles." 

"  Garn  !  You're  makin'  it  up  as  you  go  along," 
sneered  the  London  seaman,  piqued  that  his  request 
for  the  gold  mine  was  not  acceded  to. 

"  Well,  I  say  he  ain't,"  put  in  the  ominous-looking 
old  seaman,  now  enlisted  on  the  negro's  side. 
"  Yuss,  he  is." 

"  Well,  then,  do  you  borry  that  genelman's  collar," 
indicating  me,  "  and  put  a  coat  on,  if  you  has  one, 
and  arst  the  orficer  on  the  bridge  to  let  you  see  the 
chart  he's  prickin'  our  course  by  to-day,  and  you'll  see 
all  them  names  on  it,  I  reckon.    But  go  respectable  !  " 
"  But  say,   could  them  convicts  travel  back  to 
Talcahuano  overland  now  ?  "  inquired  the  American. 
"  Lord  love  you,  no  !  "  went  on  the  cook.  "  There's 
the  Cordillera  and  virgin  forests  that  no  one's  passed 
yet,  let  alone  vegas  ^  and  swamps  you'd  drop  into  off 
them  inland  seas,  big  as  France.     Thick  trees  as  is 
fallen  and  he  green  across  the  tangle,  covered  with 
moss  and  lookin'  sound  as  the  sides  of  a  brig,  but  if 
you  go  for  to  walk  on  them  they'd  let  you  into  a  dark 
hole  inside,  big  as  a  sewer.     Why,  even  the  Indians 
won't  go  there.     I  tell  you  'tis  a  hell  of  a  land ;  'taint 
no  land  at  all,  just  trees  and  twihght  and  undergrowth, 
3^ards  deep  in  swamp  and  rot  and  green  shme  right 
up  to  the  foothills,  and   then    them   snow-capped 
Cordilleras  beyond  all,  to  bar  you  in  !  " 
"  Uninhabited,  hey  ?  " 
"  Yes,  and  no.     Naterally,  up  them  glaciers  and 

^  Soft  green  boggy  grass. 
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mountain  valleys  there's  not  a  bird  or  a  rat,  nothin* 
save  the  everlastin'  mournful  wind — and  Gualichu." 

"  Who's  he  ?  " 

"  Well,  he's  the  Evil  Spirit  of  the  Indians,  they  say." 

"  What  else  ?  " 

"  Nothin'  else ;  but  away  up  the  other  side,  and 
along  the  seaboard  to  Ultima  Esperanza,  where  that 
mylodon,  as  they  call  the  big  sloth  they  tried  to  find, 
is  supposed  to  live,  there  are  a  few  bad  specimens 
of  drifted  whites,  on  the  open  patches  of  country 
between  the  mountains,  and  low-down,  man-eating 
Indians,  who  live  with  their  dogs  and  wives  in  canoes 
up  those  lonesome  sounds  and  reaches,  and  light  fires 
in  their  boats  to  keep  themselves  warm  and  cook  fish 
with.  But,  my  word  !  how  they  do  stink,  even  in 
June,  dead  winter-time.  Them's  the  sort  the  Esplo- 
tadora  Company  used  to  pay  old  Maarten  a  pound  an 
ear  for.  You  leave  your  steamer  and  go  ashore  under 
them  trees  when  they  are  about,  you'll  nebber  see  'em 
— they's  same  colour  as  the  dead  undergrowth — but 
thev  '11  see  you,  and  whip  a  poisoned  arrow  inter  yer 
back  all  the  same,  and  if  yer  stays  behind  they'll  eat 
you.  But  doan  go  and  class  all  Patagonia  like  these, 
else  you'll  be  mistaken.  Down  Tierra  del'^  way,  and 
Usuhuaya,  they  are  fine  big  chaps,  and  some  of  them 
are  in  the  Chilian  navy — ^good  sailors.  But  looka 
heah,  Scotch  yob,  I  ain't  on  for  yarnin'  any  more. 
It's  two  bells,  an'  I'm  gwine  on  deck  to  smoke,  so 
gi'me  a  match,  and  I'll  show  you  our  bearin's  off 
the  San  Isidro  light." 

^  Colloquial  for  Tierra  del  Fuego. — H :  A.  B. 
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I  was  much  interested  in  the  black  cook's  stories. 
ci-devant  whaler  and  engineer  as  he  was,  whose  life 
seemed  to  have  been  spent  in  these  little-known  and 
only  now  partially  explored  rugged  and  forbidding 
coasts  of  Southern  Chile,  more  particularly  as  there 
was  a  simplemindedness  and  absence  of  boastfulness 
about  him  which  gave  credibility  to  what  he  said, 
backed  up  by  indisputable  surrounding  evidences.  I 
shared  with  the  London  seaman  a  desire  to  hear  more 
about  the  gold  mine,  of  which  he  seemed  rather 
reticent  ;  and  we  at  length  arrived  at  Port  Stanley, 
Falkland  Islands,  where  he  and  the  Scotch  yob 
both  stepped  off,  the  latter  assuring  me  that  he  had 
got  a  firin'  job  to  Monte  Video,  and  was  not  going 
chasing  geese,  as  had  been  hinted  ;  while  the  cook 
intended  taking  ship  there  far  away  to  a  whaling 
station  in  the  island  of  South  Georgia,  surely  the 
very  remotest  British  possession  there  is  inhabited. 
We  were  sorry  to  lose  him,  but  before  leaving,  at 
the  Cockney's  urgent  request,  he  gave  us  a  detailed 
account  of  the  gold  mine. 

•'  I  doan  care  to  tell  you  whiles  we  were  coasting 
the  mainland,"  he  said,  grinning,  "  'cause  you'd  skip 
ship  p'rhaps  to  go  there,  and  afterwards  blame  me 
for  havin'  tole  you — but  it's  down  Lennox  Island 
way." 

"  How  do  you  get  there  ?  " 

"  The  best  way  is  to  go  right  back  to  Punt  a 
Arenas  and  either  wait  for  a  chance  '  sealer  '  to  take 
you  there,  or  go  over  by  passenger  steamer  to  Por- 
venir,  in  Tierra  del',  and  on  to  San  Rafael  mission 
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station  and  get  some  of  the  folk  there  to  show  you  the 
best  way  of  gettmg  on  to  the  coast  again  and  across 
by  boat  to  the  island.  When  you  get  to  the  mine 
you'll  find  that  it  ain't  a  mine  at  all  as  we  reckon 
one.  It's  only  a  little  horseshoe  bay  with  a  steep 
shingly  strand  running  round  it,  and  above  that  a 
lot  of  huts,  with  their  doors  all  facing  the  sea  and 
a  weathervane  over  each.  That's  all.  No  picks  or 
shovels,  no  whims  or  wheelbarrows  or  pinch-bars, 
nothin'  of  that  kind  ;  and  at  every  doorway  a  face, 
watchin',  always  watchin',  the  sea  and  the  sky — a 
hell  of  a  face,  and  a  hell  of  a  life  too,  I  tell  you — 
watchin'  for  what  may  come  at  any  time,  and  twice 
in  a  week,  or  not  once  in  a  year  !  You  try  it  and 
see  !  Them  as  takes  up  the  job  all  hate  each  other, 
and  all  drink,  and  mostly  all  goes  mad.  What  they 
are  watchin'  for  is  certain  low  tides,  runnin'  out  with 
certain  winds,  which  has  scoured  round  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  and  left  a  fresh  deposit  round  the  slack- 
water  line,  and  in  this  deposit  they  find  here  and 
there  little  knobs  and  nuggets  of  gold.  'Tis  only 
between  tides  they  can  seek  for  it,  as  maybe  next 
low  water  they  find  the  hull  deposit  swep'  away,  and 
there  ain't  no  soundings  twenty  yards  off  the  shore, 
so  there's  no  use  diving.  You  can  guess  it's  a  lazy 
job,  'cept  when  the  wind  and  tide  do  agree  ;  and  then 
ten  to  one  vou'll  get  knifed  in  a  bloody  scramble 
for't." 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  this  was  the 
first  discovery  of  gold  in  Tierra  del  Fuego ;  and 
Punta  Arenas  was  then  a  very  tiny  settlement  indeed. 
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Twenty  years  later — that  is,  in  igo6 — I  visited  it 
again,  and  found  it  to  be  a  thriving  city  of  some 
twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  with  electric  light,  a 
theatre,  cathedral  and  schools,  the  result  of  success- 
ful sealing,  sheep  farming,  and  the  rumours  of  in- 
exhaustible deposits  of  copper  and  gold  in  its  vicinity. 

Numbers  of  miners  from  New  Zealand  had  arrived, 
and  the  system  of  dredging  for  gold  had  been  adopted 
by  them  at  Rio  del  Oro,  and  other  places,  at  enormous 
expense,  people  from  all  parts  were  pouring  in,  fresh 
companies  being  registered  every  day  under  British, 
North  American  and  local  promoters'  zeal,  and  other 
people's  money  ;  some  of  these  dredging  schemes 
being  the  wildest  of  wild-cat  schemes  it  has  ever 
been  my  lot  to  witness,  financed  as  they  were  by 
the  gilded  youth  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Valparaiso,  for 
the  most  part,  whose  inherited  wealth  has  passed  into 
a  proverb  almost. 

The  smallest  gold  dredger  plant  and  appurtenances 
bulks  as  a  formidable  affair,  being  of  the  general 
capacity  of  a  good-sized  brig,  and  as  its  engines  and 
machinery  and  parts  would  often  have  to  be  carried 
over  a  country  innocent  of  roads,  as  well  as  the  coal 
to  keep  it  going,  which  would  cost  at  the  furnace  door 
anything  from  six  to  nine  pounds  per  ton,  it  is  evident 
that,  unless  a  corresponding  yield  of  alluvial  gold  was 
obtained,  it  would  prove  a  very  expensive  toy.  One 
kilo  per  diem  was  spoken  of  as  having  been  obtained, 
of  which  I  know  nothing  ;  but  it  will  serve  to  show 
the  unbounded  expectations  of  shareholders  in 
Buenos  Aires  when  one  of  them  regretted  the  absence 
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of  wharfing  accommodation  at  Porvenir,  inasmuch 
as  the  use  of  lighters  to  convey  the  acquired  gold 
from  shore  to  steamer  would  thus  materially  increase 
the  cost  of  transit ! 

Scientists  have  long  differed  as  to  whether  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  or  the  Magel- 
lans  were  cannibals,  but  this  question  has  been 
definitely  settled  by  an  occurrence  at  Puerto  Prat, 
in  the  early  part  of  1906,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Canoe  Indians  in  Smyth's  Channel  still  actually 
eat  human  flesh,  when  they  can  get  it,  as  the  follow- 
ing story,  for  which  I  can  personally  vouch,  tends  to 
show. 

Towards  the  end  of  1905,  shortly  before  my 
arrival  there,  a  German  sailor  of  rather  a  taciturn 
frame  of  mind  built  himself  a  hut  on  one  of  the 
numerous  islands  within  easy  reach  of  Puerto  Prat 
and  Puerto  Consuelo,  in  Ultima  Esperanza  Sound, 
there  to  grow  potatoes  in  favourable  soil,  and  to 
furnish  those  two  small  ports  and  the  neighbourhood 
with  that  article  as  required.  He  had  a  large  green 
rowing-boat,  with  which  he  plied  his  trade,  and  he 
lived  on  the  island  entirely  alone.  His  visits  to  the 
mainland  after  a  while  ceased,  so  a  party  proceeded, 
in  the  steam  launch  of  the  Esplotadora  Company, 
to  hunt  him  up.  On  arrival  at  his  hut,  which  had 
evidently  not  been  occupied  for  several  days,  no 
sign  of  him  could  be  found,  and  everything  appar- 
ently was  in  order.  But,  on  returning  to  the  launch, 
one  of  the  crew  discovered  on  the  ground  the  charred 
remains  of  an  axe-handle,  unmistakably  Indian,  and 
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a  little  farther  on  a  solitary  piece  of  an  intestine, 
which  on  analysis  afterwards  proved  to  be  human ; 
and  that  was  all.  The  German  sailor  was  never  heard 
of  again,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  overpowered, 
killed  and  eaten  by  these  savages.  A  Chilian  gun- 
boat was  sent  to  make  inquiries  nearly  six  months 
afterwards,  and  to  punish  these  cannibals  if  they 
could  be  found,  but,  as  may  be  surmised,  not  a  trace 
of  them  could  be  found. 

On  another  occasion  a  recently  arrived  manager 
of  the  company,  who  discredited  altogether  these 
stories  of  lurking  Indians,  had  the  fact  of  their  exist- 
ence very  painfully  illustrated  to  his  feelings,  if  not 
to  his  eyesight,  by  receiving,  Achilles-like,  an  arrow 
in  his  heel  one  day  while  riding  through  some  under- 
wood that  apparently  was  innocent  of  human  exist- 
ence before  he  entered  it  on  horseback.  Still  further 
back,  in  October  1884,  during  a  snowstorm,  the 
steamer  Cordillera,  belonging  to  the  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Co.,  struck  a  rock  near  San  Isidro,  in  the 
Magellan  Straits,  and  about  forty  miles  west  of 
Punta  Arenas.  She  was  driven  as  high  as  possible 
upon  the  beach  by  Captain  C.  A.  Milward,  who  is  now 
British  Consul  at  Punta  Arenas,  in  order  to  save  as 
much  of  the  cargo  as  possible.  Two  men  were  left 
in  charge  of  the  wreck,  well  armed,  while  the  rest 
went  on  to  Valparaiso,  in  order  to  obtain  machinery, 
etc.,  for  dismantling  the  vessel,  it  being  understood 
that  the  two  men  were  to  be  relieved  by  or  before 
Christmas.  After  these  men  were  left  alone  on  the 
ship,  the  Indians  came  in  canoes  nearly  every  day, 
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apparently  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  bits  of  food 
were  thrown  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  to  them,  which 
was  so  high  out  of  the  water  that  it  did  not  seem 
possible  they  could  climb  up  its  bare  iron  sides.  One 
day  the  Indians  exchanged  fresh  fish  with  these  men 
for  a  plug  of  tobacco,  and  at  other  times  brought  furs 
for  the  same  consideration. 

About  noon  on  15th  December,  while  one  of  the  ship 
guards  was  cooking  dinner  in  the  galley,  Taylor,  the 
other,  heard  several  shots  fired  from  a  revolver  on 
the  deck,  with  shrieks  and  sounds  of  fighting.  He 
was  at  work  below  at  the  time.  Drawing  both 
revolvers  he  rushed  upstairs,  to  see  the  bleeding  body 
of  his  companion  lying  on  the  deck,  and  one  of  the 
savages  hacking  at  it  with  the  cook's  knife.  About 
twenty  others  were  performing  a  war  dance  around 
one  of  their  number  who  lay  dead,  and  a  single  glance 
at  the  scene  convinced  Taylor  of  his  own  jeopardy. 
The  Indians  did  not  see  him,  so  creeping  quickly 
below  he  stowed  himself  in  a  large  coil  of  rope  in  the 
hold,  the  space  in  its  centre  being  large  enough  to 
contain  his  body  in  a  stooping  position,  and,  making 
the  hatchway  as  fast  as  he  could,  he  piled  bags  of 
beans  over  the  coil,  to  entirely  conceal  it.  For  two 
days  he  hid  himself  here,  feeding  upon  dry,  uncooked 
beans  and  a  box  of  sea  biscuits,  which  he  fortunately 
found  in  the  hold  ;  but  he  was  entirely  without 
water.  On  the  third  day,  fearing  he  would  die  of 
thirst,  he  crept  out  and  drew  a  bucket  of  water  from  a 
cask  on  the  second  deck,  which  he  carried  back  to  his 
place  of  concealment.     On  this  excursion,  he  neither 
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heard  nor  saw  signs  of  the  Indians  and,  after  two 
days  more  had  passed,  screwed  his  courage  up  to  the 
point  of  making  an  exploration.     Arranging  every- 
thing so  that  he  could  make  a  hasty  retreat  if  neces- 
sary, and  using  bean  bags  to  make  a  rifle-pit  from 
which  he  could  defend  himself  if  pursued,  he  crept 
quietly  into  the  saloon  of  the  vessel.     There  he  found 
glasses  and  crockery  smashed,  mattresses  dragged 
from  the  cabin,  and  everything  that  was  movable  lay 
scattered  over  the  dining-tables  and  floor.     It  was 
evident  a  search  had  been  made  for  him,  as  doors 
which  were  locked  had  been  broken  open,  although 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  remove  the  coverings 
from  the  hatchways  which  led  to  the  hold.     Only 
one  deck  presented  signs  of  a  search,  and  above,  all 
was  perfectly  quiet.     Going  upstairs  Taylor  found 
human  bones,  picked  clean,  scattered  around  the 
galley,  and  saw  enough  to  convince  him  that  not  only 
had  the  body  of  his  companion  been  eaten,  but  also 
that  of  the  savage  whom  he  had  killed  in  the  fray. 
While  hunting  round  for  food  he  found  the  head  of 
his  companion,  with  the  neck  chopped  off  chose  to 
the  jaws,  the  eyes  punched  out,  and  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  cheeks  cut  off.     The  sight  of  this  was  so  horrible 
that  he  abandoned  further  explorations  and  returned 
to  his  place  of  confinement,  so  faint  and  bewildered 
that  he  could  scarcely  find  his  way. 

That  night  he  crept  out  again  and,  finding  some 
canned  meat  and  fruit,  lowered  himself  overboard 
and  swam  ashore,  concluding  that  the  Indians  would 
return  to  the  vessel,  and  that  he  would  be  safer  in  the 
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rocks  and  bushes.  Here  he  concealed  himself  for 
several  days  awaiting  the  vessel  that  was  to  arrive 
from  Valparaiso,  but  as  the  morning  of  the  26th 
passed  without  any  signs  of  relief  he  started  on  foot 
for  Punta  Arenas,  where  he  arrived  two  days  after. 
Here  he  told  his  story,  which  was  not  believed,  and 
he  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  companion. 
A  boat  was  sent  down  to  the  wreck,  where  in  the  end 
the  truth  of  his  statement  was  amply  verified,  and  he 
was  set  at  liberty. 

In  July  1906  I  found  myself  on  the  north-western 
shores  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  a  country  even 
now  comparatively  unknown,  but  graphically  de- 
scribed in  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford  Holdich's 
work,  entitled  :  "  The  Countries  of  the  King's  Award," 
written  as  a  result  of  his  mission  there  to  settle  the 
differences  of  Chile  and  Argentina,  in  regard  to  their 
boundaries,  by  means  of  arbitration  ^ ;  as  also  by 
Hesketh  Prit chard  in  his  interesting  book  :  "  Through 
the  Heart  of  Patagonia,"  which,  although  it  deals 
principally  with  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cordillera, 
rather  than  vvith  Ultima  Esperanza  ^  (and  where  the 
skin  of  the  mylodon  was  undoubtedly  found),  is  so 
close  in  topographic  resemblance  as  to  be  hardly 
distinguishable.  Pritchard's  description  of  the 
eastern  side  is  identical  with  those  remote  regions 
stretching  away  from  Cerro  Castillo,  Palenque,  and 
Lago  Maravilla  to  Mounts  Paine  and  Balmaceda  and 
the  foot  of  the  Cordillera  and  the  Dorotea  on  its 

1  This  long-standing  boundary  dispute  was  finally  settled  by  award  of 
King  Edward  VII.,  in  November  1902. — H.  A.  B. 
^I.e.  Last  Hope. 
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western  side,  in  which  he  says  :  "  Few  places  are  more 
mournful  than  this  region  when  rain  is  faUing.  After 
the  rain  ceases,  mists  arise  and  circle  round  you, 
shutting  you  in,  these  in  their  turn  often  being  dis- 
sipated by  a  fierce  squall.  In  summer  the  climate 
is  very  humid,  and  many  of  the  plants  have  the  fat, 
damp  aspect  seldom  observable  save  in  the  tropics. 
The  huge  masses  of  rank  vegetation  seem  to  stifle 
you.;  once  you  have  been  in  that  great  black,  in- 
satiable woodland  you  can  never  quite  shake  off  its 
influence.  In  that  particular  forest  was  one  glade, 
by  the  out -running  of  a  little  brook,  where  the  ground 
was  thick  with  orchids.  One  reads  of  '  virgin 
forests,'  but  one  must  behold  them  to  comprehend 
the  reality  that  underlies  the  wording.  For  days 
you  saw  no  living  thing,  heard  no  human  tones, 
nothing  but  the  immense  voices  of  the  thunder,  the 
glacier,  and  the  everlasting  wind.  The  solitude  of 
Patagonia,  its  peculiar  characteristics  of  lack  of 
human  life  in  the  present  and  the  past,  was  borne  in 
upon  one  under  that  high  dome  of  foliage,  and  in  those 
aisles,  abysmally  vast,  stretching  north,  south,  east, 
west,  solitude  reigned  alone,  and  Nature  spoke  only 
by  the  awful  interpreted  tongues  of  God's  elements." 
One  day,  at  Cerro  Castillo,  an  Austrian,  who  was 
cook  there  on  a  large  sheep  ranch,  owned  latterly  by 
one  Karck,  an  Austrianised  German,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Sociedad  Esplotadora  de  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
called  me  with  an  air  of  importance  into  his  own 
apartment,  and  to  my  surprise  asked  me  if  I  was 
interested  in,  or  knew  anything  about,  entomology. 
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No,  I  was  sorry.  I  knew  very  little  indeed  about 
it.  That  was  a  pity,  said  he,  I  seemed,  as  almace- 
nero  ^  to  the  company,  to  have  plenty  of  spare  time 
on  my  hands,  and  if  I  cared  he  would  invite  me  to 
accompany  him  on  a  short  expedition  to  Lago 
Maravilla  to  search  for  something,  something  that 
would  pay,  a  duplicate  specimen,  it  was,  of  a  certain 
kind  of  lizard  that  existed  in  prehistoric  times,  and 
as  Burberry,  the  Administrator,  had  given  him  two 
days'  holiday,  and  there  was  no  one  besides  myself 
in  the  comedor  chico^  to  cook  for,  we  might  start 
off  on  horseback  that  afternoon  in  the  direction  of 
the  lake,  in  quest  of  the  bones  of  this  saurian. 

Of  course,  the  overjeros^  laughed  at  him,  because 
they  were  stupid  and  understood  nothing  about 
it,  sajring  that  the  specimen  he  had  found  was 
nothing  else  than  a  piece  of  old  hairy  palm  or  tree- 
fern  the  Indians  had  carved  and  then  thrown  idly 
into  the  lake,  where  it  had  tossed  about  until  eventu- 
ally cast  up  high  and  dry  on  the  shingle ;  but  then 
what  else  could  be  expected  of  such  persons  whose 
whole  mind  seemed  to  him  to  be  concentrated  on 
nothing  else  but  eating  and  fighting.  He  was  sorry 
the  specimen  was  now  locked  up  at  the  other  station, 
but  that  would  not  obviate  my  keeping  a  sharp- 
lookout  on  the  ground  as  we  rode  near  the  lake  for 
the  skeleton  of  any  little  animal  between  a  foot  and 
eighteen  inches  long. 

Our  search  proved  fruitless  round  the  shores  of  this 
boiling  lake,  whose  depth  and  intermittent  activity 

^Storekeeper,  ^  Smaller  dining-room:  ^Shepherds. 
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have  caused  it  to  be  thus  named,  as  well  as  the  bursts 
of  steam  and  upheaval  of  its  waters,  with  a  succession 
of  sounds  like  the  report  of  cannon  at  a  distance.  No 
sign  of  previous  life  was  to  be  observed  at  all ;  this, 
however,  appeared  to  increase  the  old  Austrian's 
extreme  regard  for  the  solitary  specimen  that  he  had 
managed  to  obtain,  and  which,  on  our  return,  although 
exceedingly  jealous  about  it,  he  consented  to  show  me. 

From  the  guarded  view  he  vouchsafed  me  at  Cerro 
Castillo,  allowing  me  to  touch  it,  I  can  at  least  say 
it  was  real,  and  not  of  human  construction,  as  the 
capataz  ^  and  shepherds  jeeringly  supposed.  It  was 
a  skeleton  of  some  creature  belonging  apparently  to 
a  divided  kingdom,  an  insect  and  not  an  insect — 
saurian,  perhaps — as  it  was  nearly  a  foot  long,  and 
possessed  of  some  half-dozen  or  more  legs  on  either 
side,  thus  seeming  to  be  a  species  of  connecting  link 
between  the  insect  and  animal  worlds.  The  Austrian 
cook  was  extremely  jealous  of  it,  and  would  show  it  no 
one  scarcely,  guarding  it  with  insane  care,  and  basing 
his  hopes  for  not  only  this  world,  but  apparently  the 
world  to  come,  on  finding  another  like  specimen.  He 
had  written  to  Vienna  about  it,  but,  from  what  I 
gathered,  his  letter  was  so  long,  so  ill  written  and 
unintelligible,  that  the  authorities  there  were  scarcely 
likely  to  take  the  trouble  to  decipher  it.  I  am  sorry 
I  am  not  sufficiently  a  palaeontologist  to  say  what 
the  specimen  was. 

Ultima  Esperanza,  with  its  inland  seas  and  sounds 
and  stretches  of  open  countrj^  between  the  lower 

*  Foreman: 
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hills  of  the  western  Cordillera  and  away  from  the 
silent  forest  region,  is  a  veritable  hunter's  paradise, 
and  is  a  retreat  for  all  kinds  of  game  driven  from  the 
alto  pampa,  or  high  veld,  as  it  would  be  termed  in 
South  Africa,  by  the  winter  snows  which  lie  thick 
and  impassable  on  these  elevated  plateaux  at  that 
season.  It  is  one  of  the  last  places  left  on  earth 
where  bird  and  beast  still  look  on  man  with  a  calm 
regard,  and  do  not  in  their  wild  state  fly  at  his  ap- 
proach, so  that  perhaps  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I 
qualify  the  above  term  by  saying  that  it  certainly 
is  a  pot-hunter's  paradise. 

So  tame  are  the  wild  swan  there  that,  in  order  to 
preserve  their  beautiful  white  pelts  intact,  from  neck 
to  tail,  hunters  do  not  shoot  them,  but  row  quietly 
in  their  direction  and  snare  them  with  long  sticks  and 
a  noose  at  end  ;  and  when  on  their  nests  they  often 
refuse  to  move  at  the  approach  of  anyone  on  foot, 
the  nests  being  of  the  scantiest  material  possible,  and 
innocent  of  concealment.  Of  course,  any  expedient 
in  this  remote  region  to  save  powder  and  shot  is 
always  gladly  resorted  to  by  the  few  people  who 
deem  it  worth  their  while  to  come  so  far  for  pelts. 

But  while  on  this  subject  it  may  be  interesting 
to  relate  a  rather  amusing  way  that  I  have  heard  is 
adopted  in  Brazil  to  bag  wildfowl,  which  are  much 
wilder  there  than  in  the  uninhabited  stretches  of 
Ultima  Esperanza,  but  where  ammunition  is  equally 
precious.  The  expedient  is  to  get  hold  of  a  very  large 
pumpkin,  and,  after  scooping  out  the  meat  and  seeds 
inside,  to  cut  two  little  eyeholes  in  it,  and  then  place 
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it  on  the  hunter's  head.  He  then  wades  through  the 
sedge  and  flags  into  deeper  water  up  to  his  neck, 
where  the  wildfowl  are  feeding,  who  gather  that  it 
is  merely  a  pumpkin  innocently  floating  on  the 
surface.  The  hunter  then  soon  gets  into  the  midst 
of  his  quarry  and,  seizing  them  by  -the  legs,  pulls 
them  quietly  under  water,  where  he  tucks  them  under 
a  belt  fastened  round  his  waist,  and  as  their  compan- 
ions presume  that  one  unfortunate  bird  after  another 
is  only  diving  for  food,  the  hunter  gets  a  waistful  in 
no  time,  and  returns  well  satisfied  to  the  shore. 

The  beautiful  skin  of  the  skunk  is  to  be  obtained 
here  in  quantities,  if  only  it  can  be  procured  intact, 
which  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  do.  Often 
one  sees  these  engaging-looking  little  animals  quite 
near  one,  coolly  remaining  where  they  are,  or  indeed 
actually  approaching  you,  without  the  slightest 
exhibition  of  fear,  so  confident  are  they  of  the  dread- 
ful effect  of  their  foetid  liquid  discharge,  which  they 
are  capable  of  throwing  with  judgment,  or  rather 
squirting,  to  a  distance  of  four  or  five  yards,  one  drop 
of  which  would  render  a  dog  blind  and  useless  for 
days,  or  if  received  upon  one's  clothing  or  hair  would 
necessitate  burning  or  cutting  completely  off,  and  an 
isolation  from  one's  fellow-kindred  for  an  indefini:^e 
period.  Even  if  shot  or  knocked  adroitly  over  with 
a  stick,  these  animals,  out  of  revenge,  it  would  seem, 
instantly  impregnate  their  own  exquisite  fur  with 
this  foetid  discharge,  rendering  it  utterly  useless ; 
so  the  only  way  for  hunters  to  properl}^  secure  them 
is  to  catch  them  asleep,  and,  placing  the  thumb  and 
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forefinger  tightly  compressed  on  the  duct  conveying 
the  animal's  defensive  green  liquid,  despatch  them 
with  a  smart  blow  on  the  neck  with  the  other  hand, 
as  in  the  case  of  rabbits.  I  have  had  a  skunk  stand 
calmly  in  the  roadway,  and  as  I  walked  round  it  at 
a  respectful  distance,  so  would  it  likewise  turn  with 
me,  always  keeping  its  tail  erect  and  turned  towards 
me,  ready  to  squirt  disaster  the  instant  I  came 
within  range. 

Vast  hordes  of  guanaco  traverse  these  regions  in  the 
winter-time,  driven  down  from  the  alto  pampa  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  for  although  that  high  ground 
where  they  produce  their  young  in  the  summer-time 
is  a  vast  expanse  of  waving  green,  it  is  in  winter  quite 
impassable,  and  absolutely  without  life.  It  is,  I 
believe,  a  moot  point  among  naturahsts  whether  the 
guanaco  is  a  roughened  descendant  of  the  llama,  to  be 
found  in  the  more  northerly  plains  of  South  America, 
or  whether  the  llama  derives  from  the  guanaco  in  the 
first  instance  and,  through  leaving  the  frigid  zones  of 
the  south,  has  in  process  of  time  evolved  the  sleeker 
appearance  and  finer  wool  consistent  with  a  habitat 
in  more  temperate  climes,  conjointly  with  the  alpacas 
and  vicuiias  of  the  Cordillera,  all  of  whom  appear  to 
be  of  the  same  family.  This  theory  is  more  generally 
accepted  than  that  of  the  guanaco  being  merely  a 
llama  run  wild.  In  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Buenos 
Aires,  in  1907,  there  were  three  splendid  specimens 
of  the  Patagonian  guanaco,  who  with  their  long  necks 
appeared  quite  as  tall  as  a  giraffe,  though  not  so 
graceful. 
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When  hunting  these  animals  in  Ultima  Esperanza, 
my  chief  difficulty  was  to  secure  them,  for  unless  hit 
in  a  vital  part  they  invariably  managed  to  escape, 
even  if  mortally  wounded ;  bounding  down  crags 
and  declivities  impossible  to  follow  with  any  profit. 
It  seemed  rather  tantalising  to  have  a  clump  of,  say, 
fifty  of  them  standing  at  close  quarters,  and  unable 
to  get  any  of  them  save  with  a  rifle,  the  report  of 
which  would,  of  course,  scare  the  rest  away ;  and, 
indeed,  so  remote  in  winter,  and  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  is  this  region,  that  to  shoot  them  at  all 
was  not  considered  worth  while,  although  each  skin 
would  have  sold  well  in  the  Buenos  Aires  hide  markets, 
as  also  in  Bremen,  but  not  at  all  in  London,  where 
I  found  on  inquiry  that  it  was  scarcely  known,  a 
consignment  being  both  placed  and  bought  at  a 
venture  there  for  fourpence  per  pound  avoirdupois. 
The  few  sheep  farmers  in  this  desolate  region  looked 
upon  them  as  a  perfect  pest,  in  smashing  fences, 
kicking  their  sheep  and  devouring  wholesale  the  pas- 
ture enclosed  for  them.  Jump,  they  would  not,  but, 
pressing  in  hundreds  over  each  other,  the  strongest 
fence  could  not  withstand  them.  They  were  very 
susceptible  to  smell,  however,  and  could  easily  be- 
come asphyxiated,  and  if  rendered  only  temporarily 
unconscious,  by  some  strong  concoction,  or  assa- 
foetida,  in  the  shape  of  a  hand-grenade  or  "  stink 
pot  "  thrown  into  them  as  they  stood,  invariably 
in  thick  groups,  not  more  than  thirty  yards  away, 
gazing  at  us,  it  struck  me  that  a  sufficient  number 
could  then  be  got  at  to  be  despatched  with  the  knife 
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as  would  allow  of  such  a  method  of  pot-hunting, 
or  rather  pelt  hunting,  being  made  worth  while  ; 
but  although  I  mentioned  the  idea  to  Mr  Horace 
Cox,  of  The  Field,  when  in  England,  I  never 
returned  to  carry  it  out.  He  dubbed  it  most  un- 
sportsmanlike and  heinous  in  conception,  very  prob- 
ably not  realising  what  life  is  in  those  Arctic  regions, 
and  that  guanaco  pile  themselves  up  in  death  round 
a  wire  fence  in  such  numbers  as  to  resemble  a  swarm 
of  locusts  in  South  Africa,  or  English  gnats  in  summer, 
and  so  far  as  any  concern  is  taken  of  the  individual 
life  of  each  insect  it  is  purely  an  abstract  conclusion 
and  entirely  removed  from  the  arena  of  sport. 

The  sheep,  in  its  adaptiveness  to  all  climates  and 
to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  truly  a  wonderful 
animal.  The  contrast  to  me  was  all  the  more  marked 
in  these  solitudes  of  glacier  and  snow,  of  frozen  rivers 
and  dangerous  swamps,  familiar  as  I  was  with  the  hot, 
dry  plains  of  the  African  Karoo,  with  its  long-legged, 
lightly  equipped  animals  mingling  with  goats  and 
travelling  with  them  for  miles  on  the  kopje  side, 
seeking  a  blade  of  grass  or  top  of  Karoo  bush,  sprout- 
ing, mayhap,  on  the  cool,  south  side  of  a  stone,  and 
away  from  the  scorching  sun.  Here  among  these 
snows,  the  same  animals,  heavy  in  wool  and  valuable 
for  that  and  grease  only,  the  former  fetching  rarely 
less  than  a  shilling  a  pound  on  the  London  market, 
often  gather  themselves  together  when  the  snow  lies 
deep,  and  by  their  sheer  accumulated  heat  melt  the 
obstruction  which  lies  between  them  and  their  food 
to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  feet,  sometimes,  and 
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sinking  down  in  the  well  so  formed,  keep  themselves 
alive  with  the  herbage  they  have  found  at  the  bottom, 
and  at  the  same  time  form  for  themselves  a  shelter 
from  the  icy  freezing  winds  that  would  otherwise 
have  destroyed  them.  As  for  their  owners,  they  would 
do  nothing  for  them,  so  securely  did  they  rely  on 
their  natural  increase,  and  though  thousands  perished 
each  winter,  thousands  again  took  their  place  in  the 
ensuing  season.  Before  the  Chilian  Government 
descended  on  these  remote  squatters,  and  handed 
over  their  kingdom,  nearly  as  big  as  England,  to  the 
Sociedad  Esplotadora  de  Tierra  del  Fuego,  I  knew 
of  a  one-time  Great  Western  Railway  engine-driver, 
who  came  here,  and,  although  knowing  nothing  what- 
ever of  sheep,  managed  to  accumulate  two  thousand 
pounds  sterling  by  their  means,  before  the  Govern- 
ment decree  drove  him  out. 
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WHALING 

A  Postman  at  a  Pound  a  Day — Shepherds'  Wages — An  Unexplored 
Valley — Graserias — Cowboys  and  Desperadoes — Influence  of  the 
Church  of  England — A  Clerical  Story — Eagle  Bay — A  Whaling 
Shore  Factory — Boiling  down — A  Steam  Whaling  Yacht — The 
Pistol-stock  Cannon — Harpoon  Tackle — Consequences  of  a  Bad 
Shot — I  stand  at  the  Ready — Other  Game — What  is  the  Climate  of 
South  America? — First  Attempts  to  explore  Ultima  Esperanza — 
My  Return  to  Buenos  Aires — Press  Work  at  Rosario — A  Kindly 
Farewell  in  The  Buenos  Aires  Standard — Colonisation  in  South 
America  is  all  to  the  glory  of  Old  England — Adios  !     Sud  America 

It  may  sound  curious,  but  an  ordinary  postman  I 
knew  there,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Austrian 
humanity,  was  in  receipt  of  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  for  conveying  letters  once 
a  month  to  this  territory  from  Punta  Arenas,  some 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  south,  if  I  recollect  aright. 
But  in  winter  he  took  his  life  in  his  hand  on  every 
journey  he  went,  and,  although  his  salary  was  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  squatters  there  combined,  they  all 
agreed  that  he  earned  it.  Crossing  rotten  ice  on  deep 
rivers,  treacherous  -oegas  and  bogs,  no  shelter  on  the 
entire  route,  and  the  recurring  danger  of  blizzards  and 
fogs,  without  a  landmark  to  guide  anywhere,  were  his 
lot  to  encounter  every  time  ;  but,  saving  his  tropilla  ^ 
of  about  twenty  horses,  which  he  always  drove  in 
front  of  him,  he  always  undertook  the  journey  alone. 

^  Troop. 
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At  the  present  moment  the  Esplotadora  Company 
farm  about  a  milhon  sheep  in  this  territory,  and  at 
Gente  Grande,  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence most  of  the  available  land  is  taken  up. 
Young  Scotsmen  and  New  Zealanders  are  preferred 
by  Mr  Alec  Cameron,  the  chief  administrator  of  this 
company,  as  shepherds,  and  there  is  always  a  berth 
open  there  for  a  man  with  good  dogs  and  a  knowledge 
of  sheep  at  nine  pounds  sterling  per  month,  and  rations. 
He  is  provided  with  horses  also,  and  quarters,  such 
as  they  are— merely  a  bunk,  ship's  forecastle  fashion, 
on  one  side  of  a  low  room,  with  several  others,  and  a 
table  in  the  centre,  perhaps,  to  dine  off — or  perhaps 
not — a  low  stool  and  his  victuals  placed  on  the  mud 
floor  between  his  feet  serving  instead,  if  wet,  and,  if 
fine,  eaten  out  of  doors  casually,  and  anyhow,  from 
the  hand. 

This  short  description  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea 
of  how  rough  the  fife  is,  and  the  following  incident  how 
rough  a  shepherd's  life  and  companions  are  in  this 
little-known  spot,  which  it  is  as  well  to  mention,  as 
it  may  perhaps  explain  to  the  eager  young  seeker  after 
employment  why  a  permanent  billet  of  nine  pounds 
per  month,  with  rations,  etc.,  so  often  goes  a-begging. 

Entirely  cut  off  from  the  softening  influences  of 
female  society,  these  poor  men,  after  days  of  danger- 
ous riding  on  shppery  mountain-sides,  turning  the 
sheep,  sick  and  stift'  with  cold  and  dirt  in  the  saddle, 
come  back  to  these  filthy  quarters,  the  only  home 
they  have,  morose  in  mind  and  ready  on  the  slightest 
provocation  to  quarrel  to  the  death.  Liquor  of 
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any  alcoholic  strength  whatever  is  absolutely  for- 
bidden them,  nor  can  they  get  it  unless  they  ride 
the  postman's  beat  to  Punta  Arenas,  just  described. 
One  bottle  in  the  shepherd's  quarters,  if  allowed, 
would  be  the  signal  for  a  row  with  knives,  and 
somebody  stabbed  to  death. 

I  saw  two  deaths  in  this  way,  originating  from  the 
most  trivial  cause,  one  of  which  was  merely  a  com- 
plaint to  the  cook's  ayudante  (one  Jesus  Rodriguez) 
that  the  plates  he  used  were  dirty.  In  reply,  he 
simply  stabbed  the  complainant  in  the  stomach,  and, 
after  being  imprisoned  for  murder  in  Punta  Arenas, 
for  three  months,  came  up  to  me  and  wished  to  shake 
hands  as  an  old  acquaintance,  informing  me  that  he 
was  let  out  from  gaol  so  soon  because  he  had  nothing, 
and  it  was  not  worth  while  keeping  him  there  any 
longer ! 

A  duel  with  knives  I  also  witnessed,  which  was 
peculiarly  horrible.  Two  overjeros,  quarrelling  over 
their  food  in  the  cook-house,  came  outside  to  fight, 
and  decided  to  do  so  on  their  knees,  from  ten  paces' 
distance.  They  accordingly  faced  each  other  and, 
getting  down  on  their  knees  upon  the  level  ground, 
gradually  drew  near  each  other,  stumping  along  in  this 
horrible  fashion,  brandishing  their  knives.  When  once 
they  met,  the  parry  and  thrust  under  such  circum- 
stances looked  simply  awful.  It  ended  in  one's  hand 
being  nearly  severed  at  the  wrist,  after  which  they 
got  up  on  their  feet;  and  some  days  afterwards  I 
saw  them  together  again  in  the  friendliest  manner 
possible. 
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Very  little  regard  for  life  or  death  is  the  chiefest 
characteristic  of  this  lonesome  savage  country, 
the  which — notwithstanding  its  proHfic  abundance 
of  so  many  kinds  of  game,  the  awful  mysteriousness 
of  its  glaciers,  sounds  and  channels,  and  the  adven- 
turous life  it  affords — I  was  not  sorry  to  quit.  Land 
is  now  difficult  to  obtain  there  for  sheep  ranching, 
by  reason  of  the  far-reaching  monopoly  of  the  com- 
pany, which,  under  Government  authority,  drove  out 
the  squatters,  although  professing  to  encourage 
immigration.  To  the  south-west  of  Mount  Stokes, 
however,  there  is  an  inaccessible  region,  unclaimed 
as  yet,  which  we  used  to  peep  into  from  afar  off, 
by  climbing  to  the  top  of  Cerro  Castillo.  It  has 
to  the  west  an  unexplored  and  terribly  dangerous 
seaboard,  without  sign  of  a  harbour  or  landing-place 
on  its  precipitous  slippery  rocks ;  its  north  is  em- 
bosomed in  the  impenetrable  valleys  of  the  Cordillera, 
while  to  the  south-east  and  towards  us  a  sound, 
flanked  by  steep  and  dense  forest,  growing  up  to  the 
foot  of  a  massive  barrier  of  sheer  rock,  extending 
from  the  sea  to  Mount  Stokes,  effectually  shut  in  this 
fiat  pastoral  Eldorado,  where,  with  the  aid  of  glasses, 
in  summer  we  could  easily  discern  from  the  summit 
of  a  lonely  rise  waving  green  meadow-land  and  vega, 
capable  of  carrying  vast  flocks  and  herds  throughout 
the  year.  It  used  to  make  our  mouths  water  to  look 
at  it,  untrodden  as  it  was  by  the  foot  of  man,  and 
vague  speculations  and  ingenious  methods  of  explora- 
tion were  ofttimes  talked  over  to  broach  the  pastoral 
riches  of  this  lonely  valley ;  but  their  result  was  nil. 
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It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  sheep  in  these  treacherous 
turbary  wastes  and  green-looking  vegas,  where  horses 
often  sink  and  disappear  in  fathomless  mud  when 
reaching  for  succulent  grasses,  not  only  eat  and 
reach  all  that  is  to  be  had,  but,  by  constantly  running 
to  and  fro,  gradually  make  their  own  land.  A  crust 
is  formed  on  the  top  of  these  pantanos  after  the  rank 
herbage  is  removed  ;  the  water  thus  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  wind  no  longer  collects  there  ;  evaporation 
arises,  and  in  time  the  crust  thickens,  the  bog  dis- 
appears altogether,  and  the  mud  beneath  returns  to  a 
condition  of  soluble  earth,  sufficiently  firm  to  support 
whatever  in  the  daily  avocations  of  life  may  happen 
to  cross  over  it,  bearing  a  short,  sweet  turf  eminently 
suited  for  pasturage. 

The  sheep  themselves,  although  so  fine  in  wool, 
are  scarcely  worth  eating,  and  when  not  suitable 
in  fleece  are  immediately  boiled  down,  meat,  bones 
and  all,  for  the  sake  of  their  grease,  at  large  estab- 
lishments called  graserias,  generally  situate  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  near  to  the  little  cargo  steamers 
which  in  summer  easily  penetrate  these  otherwise 
frozen  seas.  Hundreds  are  thus  disposed  of  daily, 
and  thrown  into  huge  digesters  or  boilers,  and  the 
fat  run  off  into  barrels,  ready  for  export,  the  refuse 
of  bones  and  boiled  meat,  which  is  comparatively 
nothing,  being  thrown  to  the  sea-fowl,  which  flock 
near  by  in  readiness. 

The  most  hardy,  reckless,  bloodthirsty  crew  of 
desperadoes  in  Ultima  Esperanza  are  undoubtedly 
the  vaqueros,  or  cowboys,  employed  by  the  company 
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to  round  up  and  collect  cattle  in  the  dense  forest 
lying  south-east  from  Puerto  Consuelo,  and  bordering 
upon  Obstruction  Sound.  I  have  not  personally 
visited  that  region,  but  from  reliable  accounts,  from 
the  company's  officers,  it  seems  that  their  prowess 
and  emulation  with  each  other  in  turning  wild  cattle 
in  the  dense  undergrowth,  riding  at  a  flying  pace 
through  branches  and  thickets,  almost  surpasses 
belief  ;  the  cattle  themselves  being  mad  and  danger- 
ous when  disturbed,  and  only  to  be  brought  out  into 
the  open  by  the  greatest  firmness  and  patience,  com- 
bined with  dare-devil  alacrity  at  the  crucial  moment. 
These  toughened  riders  literally  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  blood  ;  they  are  said  to  even  drink  it,  and  although 
they  have  a  sovereign  contempt  for  all  mankind 
outside  their  own  pale,  and  deem  them  hardly  worth 
while  quarrelling  with,  unless  they  cross  their  path 
too  often  with  impunity,  love  to  get  to  work  among 
themselves  with  the  knife  upon  the  slightest  occasion. 
I  believe  these  are  the  gay  sparks  who,  when  on  holiday 
bent  at  Punta  Arenas,  throw  heavy  stones  on  the 
roofs  of  the  hotels,  and  when  the  inmates,  disturbed 
in  their  sleep,  open  the  windows,  to  ascertain  what 
is  the  matter,  take  pot-shots  at  them  with  revolvers 
for  sheer  amusement. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  dreadful  lawlessness  in  the 
foreground,  there  is  the  spirit  of  better  things  striving 
hard  to  make  its  influence  felt,  even  to  so  remote  a 
spot  as  Ultima  Esperanza.  There,  as  an  ex-Colonial 
Magistrate  prone  to  keep  within  the  pale  of  the  law, 
I  nevertheless  found  that,  in  order  to  keep  the  peace,  I 
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had  to  take  the  law  into  my  own  hands,  and  manifest 
if,  for  it  was  otherwise  nowhere  to  be  found.  An 
insolent  understrapper,  whose  insolence  increased  day 
by  day,  was  only  to  be  restrained  by  my  fervent 
assurance  that,  on  the  next  sign  of  such  behaviour,  I 
should  shoot  him,  firstly  in  the  legs  and,  if  it  was 
still  observable,  next  in  the  head — a  threat  which, 
fortunately  for  all,  had  the  desired  effect. 

But  the  real  spirit  of  which  I  speak  is  manifested 
even  there  by  the  labours  of  Bishop  Every  and  his 
clergy,  who,  I  suppose,  in  their  ministrations  cover 
far  and  away  the  largest  diocese  in  the  whole  world. 
Broadly  speaking,  it  was  the  whole  continent  of 
South  America,  stretching  from  Pernambuco  on  the 
Atlantic  to  the  episcopal  see  of  the  Falkland  Islands, 
and  thence  to  Punta  Arenas,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
and  up  the  western  or  Pacific  side  to  Valparaiso  and 
Santiago  de  Chile,  and  I  believe  northwards  thence  to 
Arequipa  and  Lima  in  Peru.  It  has,  however,  quite 
lately  been  divided,  and  South  America  consists  of 
two  dioceses.  For  one  man  to  supervise  so  enormous 
a  tract,  practically  one-fourth  of  the  globe,  and  to 
keep  it  in  episcopal  harmony,  was  indeed  a  herculean 
task  not  given  to  many,  but,  although  immensely 
great,  was  carried  out  well  and  faithfully  by  Bishop 
Every,  and  his  predecessor.  Bishop  Strong,  both  of 
whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  personally. 
At  Punta  Arenas  Canon  E.  C.  Aspinall  ^  has  opened  an 
English  school  in  connection  with  the  church,  which 
is  doing  an  immense  amount  of  good  there,  giving  an 

1  Now  Vicar  of  Wherstead,  Suffolki— H.  A.  B. 
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education  to  the  children  of  Europeans,  who  would 
otherwise  certainly  go  untaught,  and  it  was  touching 
to  see,  at  the  entertainments  occasionally  given  there 
by  the  children,  great  big  shepherds  of  the  class  I 
have  described  crowding  into  the  hall,  eager  to  hear 
the  singing,  or  see  the  simple  dramatic  presentations 
of  the  little  scholars,  who  were  sometimes  rewarded 
in  their  artless  rendering  by  some  huge  fellow  sud- 
denly bursting  into  tears,  reminded,  no  doubt,  by 
them  of  other  and  simpler  days  in  England  or  Scot- 
land, when  he,  too,  was  an  innocent  lad,  such  as  they. 

A  good  clerical  story  was  told  me  of  a  couple  of 
these  shepherds,  who  as  catechumens  were  relearning 
the  rudiments  of  Christianity  in  this  their  far-off 
home.  "  Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  Pontius 
Pilate  ?  "  they  were  asked  by  their  instructor  one  day. 

"Pontius  Pilate?  Paunchus  Pilate?"  said  one; 
"  no,  I  can't  say  as  how  I  can,  sir." 

"  Is  it  not,"  said  the  other  timidly,  "  somethin'  to 
do  with  a  pig's  innards  ?  "  !  ! 

Forty  miles  westward  of  Punta  Arenas,  down  the 
Froward  Reach,  and  near  the  San  Isidro  light,  is  a 
land-locked  little  bay,  enclosed  except  seawards  with 
snow-clad  hills  and  impenetrable  forest  undergrowth, 
dipping  down  to  the  water's  edge.  It  is  known  as 
Eagle  Bay.  Here  the  Sociedad  Ballenera  dc  Magal- 
lanes  have  cleared  away  the  rotting,  moss-grown  trees 
and  dripping  undergrowth  sufficiently  to  erect  a 
shore  factory  for  their  whale  oil. 

A  slip-way  furnished  with  steam  winches  and 
chain  cable  slants  upwards  at  a  gentle  incline  from 
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the  water,  and  up  this  the  dead  whales  are  hauled 
to  the  walls  of  the  factory.  Men  with  sharp  imple- 
ments then  strip  the  animals'  flesh  into  pieces  ten 
feet  long  and  one  foot  in  thickness,  which  are  seized 
by  an  elevator  and  swung  aloft  to  the  top  of  the 
factory,  where  they  slide  down  a  huge  wooden  trough, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  revolving  knives  cut  each 
strip  into  rashers,  which  then  tumble  into  large 
steam  digesters,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  an  aperture 
where  the  oil  is  racked  off  into  barrels  for  shipment. 

One  gets  used  to  the  daily  carnage  there,  but  never 
to  the  sickly  odour  emanating  from  the  bay  itself, 
whence  all  the  refuse  is  thrown,  and  the  stripped 
carcasses  of  previous  years  float  and  refuse  to  sink. 

That  is  the  prosaic  side.  The  capture  of  the  whale, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  sport  of  kings.  Once  I  was 
allowed  to  participate  in  this. 

The  company's  smart  whaling  yacht,  known  as 
the  Almirante  Montt,  and  captained  by  one  Gunner 
Ohlssen,  was  to  leave  Eagle  Bay  one  day  on  her  usual 
avocation,  and  Ohlssen  being  good  natured,  and  I 
having  nothing  better  to  do,  he  kindly  asked  me  if  I 
would  care  to  accompany  him,  an  invitation  I  gladly 
accepted.  He  was  a  first-rate  shot,  and  had  need  to 
be,  for  if  he  missed  his  whale,  or  shot  her  badly  even, 
causing  her  to  race  or  dive,  he  ran  the  chance  of  not 
only  losing  the  whale,  but  a  valuable  harpoon  and 
an  indefinite  length  of  the  finest  hempen  rope,  the 
two  costing  nine  pounds  at  least,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  bonus  of  one  pound  per  head  of  captured  whale 
he  received  as  well. 
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As  the  yacht  was  designed  to  pursue,  kill  and  then 
tow  these  mammals  to  the  shore  factory  at  Eagle 
Bay,  no  carnage  took  place  on  board,  and  the  ship 
was  scrupulously  clean ;  her  forecastle-head  always 
clear  of  top-hamper,  and  at  the  bows  a  species  of 
raised  gun-carriage  platform,  on  which  was  fitted  a 
quasi-mortar,  or  cannon,  mounted  on  a  ball-and- 
socket  swivel,  and  finished  off  with  a  pistol  stock 
beyond  the  breech ;  in  fact,  a  weapon  exactly  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Hotchkiss  gun. 

By  means  of  the  pistol  stock  the  gunner  could 
stand  behind  his  weapon,  clear  of  a  very  short  recoil, 
and  take  rapid  aim  in  the  roughest  weather,  and  alter 
if  necessary  his  trajectory  in  a  moment. 

Just  below  the  gun  muzzle,  and  out-board,  occupy- 
ing the  position  where  a  ship's  figurehead  ordinarily 
would  be,  was  a  smaller  platform,  on  which  was  coiled 
down,  clear  for  running,  so  many  fathoms  of  the 
hempen  rope  mentioned.  This  was  attached  to  a 
chain,  which  entered  the  muzzle  of  the  cannon  and 
was  fastened  with  a  swivel  to  the  centre  of  the  har- 
poon inside,  also  inserted  in  the  gun  at  its  muzzle, 
with  the  explosive  at  its  breech. 

This  done,  all  was  ready  and  clear  for  action.  An 
engine-room  telegraph  was  fitted  close  to  the  hand 
of  the  gunner.  And  now  the  reader  will  understand 
that,  to  assume  command  of  that  cannon  on  a  wild 
day,  and  in  heaving  seas,  on  the  lookout  for  these 
leviathians,  was  indeed  the  sport  of  kings. 

But  woe  betide  a  false  shot.  Bungle  or  blunder 
anywhere  rather  than  here.     A  racing  whale  is  bad, 
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but  a  diving  one  is  worse,  for,  if  not  mortally  wounded 
at  once,  down,  down  it  goes  into  the  profoundest 
depths,  taking  the  tackle  with  it — as  well  as  the 
reputation  of  the  marksman. 

Directly  a  successful  shot  is  made,  a  boat  is  imme- 
diately lowered  from  the  steamer's  davits,  carrying 
with  it  long  coils  of  rubber  tubing  connected  with  the 
yacht's  engine  and  armed  at  its  other  end  with  a  sharp- 
nosed  metal  pipe.  This  is  plunged  into  the  side  of 
the  captured  whale,  and  air  is  then  pumped  into  its 
intestines  to  prevent  its  sinking.  The  mammal  is 
then  left  awash  on  the  billows,  exact  bearings  being 
taken  of  its  whereabouts,  and  on  the  return  journey 
it  is  picked  up  and  taken  in  tow  to  the  shore  factory. 
Four  or  five  whales  are  sometimes  thus  brought 
slowly  into  Eagle  Bay,  the  trip  occupying  anything 
from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  trip  with  Gunner  Ohlssen 
only  three  days  were  taken  up,  as  he  was  unusually 
lucky,  and  we  returned  with  one  "  bottle-nose  "  for 
each  day.  On  the  evening  of  the  last  I  sighted  one 
of  these,  and  we  chased  it,  Ohlssen  promising  me  a 
shot  if  we  got  near  enough.  We  did,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  was  dusk  at  the  time,  and  although  I  had 
the  excitement  of  standing  in  the  place  of  honour, 
and  grasping  the  enchanted  and  beautifully  chased 
pistol  stock  in  my  hand,  discretion  called  on  me  not 
to  fire  in  so  uncertain  a  light.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
brag  of  having  "  bagged  "  a  bottle-nose  whale. 

In  addition  to  the  guanaco,  black-necked  swan 
and  skunk  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  to  be  found 
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in  Ultima  Esperanza,  there  are  also  puma,  Arctic  fox, 
viscachos  nutria,  osprey,  condor,  cassowary  and 
flamingos,  all  in  their  wild  state,  and  all  affording 
excellent  sport.  Indeed,  with  the  rapid  fencing  in  of 
the  pampas  from  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Buenos  Aires,  to  the  forty-fifth,  and  on 
to  Gallegos  Island  and  south,  it  would  seem  that  all 
the  wild  game  is  gradually  concentrating  in  these 
remoter  latitudes,  and  like  the  gnu,  the  hartebeeste, 
quagga  and  eland,  of  the  South  African  plains,  thick 
there  within  the  memory  of  man,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  they  succumb  to  the  influx  of  civilisation  and 
disappear  altogether. 

At  the  risk  of  being  didactic  I  must  here  inter- 
polate that  it  is  a  fact  apparently  forgotten  to  a  great 
extent  in  England  that  South  America  is  not  a  country 
but  a  continent,  bigger  far  than  Europe.  Although 
reaching  two-thirds  over  the  globe,  from  the  Antarctic 
regions  I  have  just  referred  to,  across  the  equator 
and  over  it  into  the  temperate  zone  almost,  one  is 
asked  the  extraordinary  question,  "  What  is  the 
climate  of  South  America  like  ?  "  A  query  just  as 
relevant  as  "  What  is  the  climate  of  Asia  ?  " 

Turning  back  to  Ultima  Esperanza,  the  whole  of 
this  extremely  wild  and  interesting  region  is  but 
barely  twenty-five  years  old.  The  first  attempt  to 
explore  it  was  made  in  1891  by  a  German  sailor. 
Captain  Eberhard,  and  his  cousin.  Von  Heinz,  both 
of  whom  are,  I  believe,  still  resident  there,  notwith- 
standing that  so  many  of  the  early  settlers,  after 
opening  up  and  discovering  the  value  of  this  "  pro- 
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mised  land/'  were  subsequently  "  asked  to  resign  " 
by  the  Chilian  Government  in  favour  of  the  Esplota- 
dora  Company,  a  huge  monopoly  owning  a  million 
sheep,  and  therefore  quite  able  to  frustrate  the  efforts 
of  a  rising  young  colony,  and  break  one  of  the  first 
Scriptural  commandments  regarding  increase  and 
multiplication  on  the  land. 

These  two  gentlemen  in  a  steam  launch  followed 
the  rugged  coast-line  north-westwards  from  Punta 
Arenas,  and  after  thrilling  experiences  in  unknown 
inland  seas  and  reaches,  past  hazardous  narrows, 
where  the  tide  rushes  through  like  a  mill-race  in 
flood,  and  under  glaciers  and  rocks  indescribably 
grand,  awful  and  forbidding,  till  at  last,  in  October 
1893,  they  landed  at  a  spot,  comparatively  clear  and 
flat,  on  the  shores  of  the  Ultima  Esperanza  inlet, 
which  they  christened  Puerto  Consuelo,  and  hoisted 
the  Chilian  flag.  Another  daring  traveller,  Myers 
by  name,  taking  advantage  of  the  southern  summer 
and  the  passable  nature  of  the  treacherous  vegas 
(bog-lands)  and  defiles  that  lay  between  this  region 
and  the  Dorotea  forests,  left  Gallegos  and  the  alto 
pampa  with  a  large  tropilla  of  horses,  which  he 
succeeded  in  taking  across  the  continent  for  them. 

By  means  of  the  smoke  of  fires,  these  three  ex- 
plorers gradually  ascertained  each  other's  where- 
abouts and  eventually  met.  They  afterwards  took 
up  ground,  Eberhard  at  Puerto  Consuelo  and  Puerto 
Prat  (the  latter  port  within  sight  of  the  prehistoric 
mylodon's  cave)  and  Von  Heinz  at  Palenque,  both  of 
which,  I  believe,  are  relinquished  to  the  company, 
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although  their  former  owners  remain  as  managers 
and  shareholders.  But  not  for  long  were  these 
intrepid  Germans  to  be  sole  occupants  of  this  "  pro- 
mised "  land — Geddes  and  Tweedie  (and  the  G.W.R. 
engine-driver  chronicled),  all  guid  men,  and  as  Scotch 
as  the  stones  of  Dunblane,  soon  came  pushing  along, 
the  first  taking  ground  at  Tres  Pasos,  and  Tweedie 
at  Lake  Toro,  opening  the  way  to  others  from 
"  beyant  "  the  Tweed,  till  in  the  course  of  very  few 
years  a  thriving  industry  in  the  finest  sheep's  wool 
in  the  market,  selling  readily  at  one  shilling  per 
pound,  was  built  up  in  this  still  unknown  and 
unheard-of  place  to  the  world  at  large. 

A  return  to  Buenos  Aires  in  the  southern  winter  of 
1906,  and  Press  work  at  Rosario  to  the  end  of  that  year, 
brought  my  latest  visit  to  South  America  to  a  close, 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  visit  it  again,  for,  as  a  traveller 
and  explorer  even,  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of 
a  good  thing,  and  there  comes  a  time  to  most  (the 
ardours  of  youth  having  cooled  somewhat)  when  it 
is  pleasant  to  lay  back  and  review  the  course  of 
one's  life,  after  the  haven  of  ambition  has  at  length 
been  reached. 

Ere  leaving  that  queen  city  of  the  south  I  was 
touched  to  see  the  following  kindly  notice  in  The 
Buenos  Aires  Standard,  in  its  issue  of  25th  December 
1906.  (This  newspaper  was  founded  by  the  statis- 
tician Mulhall,  in  1861,  and  is  the  chief  English 
daily  publication  circulating  throughout  Spanish 
America.) 
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Valedictory 

We  beg  to  announce  to  our  readers  that  the  valued 
services  of  Mr  H.  A.  Broome,  who  for  the  past  year  or 
so  has  been  a  contributor  to  these  columns,  in  a  series 
of  letters  on  mining  and  hunting  matters,  written 
from  the  partially  explored  wilds  of  South  Chile, 
entitled  "  Life  Farthest  South,"  and  who  has  latterly 
acted  as  The  Standard's  Special  Correspondent  in 
Rosario,  will  terminate  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
Mr  Hulme,  of  the  British  Consulate,  having  accepted 
the  post  thus  rendered  vacant. 

The  cordial  relationship  that  has  existed  between 
us  will  we  hope  be  in  no  way  impaired  by  Mr  Broome's 
absence  in  England,  whence  we  understand  he  will 
return  at  no  distant  date  ;  and  we  now  take  the 
opportunity  of  stating  that  his  probity,  and  excep- 
tional knowledge  of  the  South  American  Republics, 
and  their  conditions  and  mode  of  conducting  busi- 
ness, should  be  of  great  value,  later,  to  such  British 
mercantile  houses  as  he  may  become  connected 
with  ;  and  who  are  desirous  of  pushing  business  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

In  bidding  farewell  to  South  America  I  feel  that 
my  advocacy  of  the  parallel  continent,  if  noticed 
at  all,  will  be  unmercifully  handled,  by  the  more 
conservative  empire-builders  of  this  realm,  as  being 
consistent  only  in  its  inconsistency,  and  that  in 
drawing  attention  to  South  America  and  her  republics 
as  a  field  for  British  enterprise  and  colonisation 
I  am  doing  a  bad  turn  to  the  land  of  my  adoption,  as 
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well  as  that  of  my  birth,  in  not  adhering  to  the  policy 
of  the  British  Government  in  directing  her  sons  and 
daughters  to  her  own  colonies,  rather  than  to  a  foreign 
flag,  on  the  plea  that  thus  are  they  lost  to  the  empire. 
From  personal  observation,  I  think  it  a  very 
insufficient  plea.  But  then  I  am  a  cosmopolitan, 
and  never  could  quite  understand  the  political  aspect 
as  seen  from  the  parish-room.  Although  sentiment 
rules  the  world,  I  cannot  say  that  trade  follows  the 
flag  in  it,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  most  hopeful  sign  at 
the  present  moment  for  Great  Britain  with  regard 
to  matters  South  American.  Otherwise  we  should 
get  still  less  of  it  in  the  interchange  of  commodities. 
And,  without  pretending  to  launch  into  any  argument, 
I  can  only  say  that,  with  the  very  recent  awakening 
of  Brazil,  and  the  northern  republics  of  South  America 
touching  upon  her,  the  inimical  policy  of  Great  Britain 
in  discouraging  enterprise  in  that  part  of  the  globe, 
which  has  led  to  Chile,  Brazil  and  Argentina,  in 
retaliation,  withdrawing  active  support  in  this  con- 
nection (everything  now  resting  on  individual  enter- 
prise), does,  in  my  humble  opinion,  seem  to  be  a 
shutting  out  of  opportunity  in  participating  in  what 
a  rich  fourth  part  of  the  world  may  have  to  give, 
provided  we  only  educate  ourselves  in  the  manner  of 
getting  it.  The  comparatively  few  out  of  our  millions 
of  home  and  oversea  people  that  would  eventually 
become  absorbed  in  South  America  might  reasonably 
be  spared,  and,  to  quote  my  friend  Mr  Yarrow's  letter, 
lately  received  from  Peru — a  letter,  be  it  noted,  from 
a  widely  travelled  and  observant  man :  "  It  would 
all  be  to  the  glory  of  old  England." 
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SUMMARY 

A  Story  of  Cecil  Rhodes — An  Anthropological  Inquiry — Success  and 
Failure  in  Life  of  my  Compatriots — What  constitutes  Success  ? — 
Quien  sabe? — Other  Faces  and  Memories — "Scotty  Smith" — 
The  Other  Smith — His  Desire  to  know  the  Hereafter — Stability  the 
Best — The  World  is  still  wide — Self-judgment — Conclusion 

There  is  a  proverb,  or  rather  a  soul-stirring  trans- 
position of  one,  which  says  "  Leap — and  then  look  !  " 
a  philosophy  which,  ere  now,  the  reader  has,  I  expect, 
discovered  has  been  made  peculiarly  my  own,  and 
the  story  of  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes  I  am  going  to  tell 
sets  forth  to  some  extent  the  value  of  this  newer 
aphorism. 

One  day  Mr  Rhodes  was  accosted  by  a  Swedish 
sailor,  who  had  tramped  to  the  Dutoitspan  mines, 
and  had  set  up  on  "spec"  a  little  carpenter's  shop 
there,  built  as  it  happened  far  too  close  to  the  brink 
of  one  of  them,  into  which  it  fell. 

"  What  did  you  come  out  to  South  Africa  for  ?  " 
asked  Mr  Rhodes. 

"  Vel,  I  safe  up  thirty  pounds — all  I  haf,  und  start 
here  mit  my  tools  und  my  wife,  und  ve  vas  doing  dere 
very  fair  till  de  amalgamation ;  den  yous  kom  and 
cut  de  grond  unter  my  foot." 

"  Could  you  not  get  more  work  then  ?  "  asked 
the  great  amalgamator,  under  the  impression  that  his 
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compound  schemes  had  forced  this  Swedish  ex-ship's 
carpenter  out  of  employment. 

"  No,  no  ;  it  was  vees  way  I  tell  yous.  My  vife  and 
I,  we  haf  our  tea.  Und  some  eggs.  Soodenly  ve 
hear  braidy  row  at  de  back  of  de  house.  '  Katinka,' 
I  say,  '  vat  vas  dat  vat  vas  gone  broking  behind  ?  ' 
Und  den  in  van  moment  de  whole  shop  goes  slaaiping 
down  yous  blootzy  mine  !  " 

Shortly  after  this  event  a  canny  northerner, 
employed  in  the  bank,  hearing  how  liberally  Mr 
Rhodes  had  set  the  Swede  on  his  legs  again  after  the 
above  recorded  disaster,  approached  him  for  similar 
assistance,  as  being  in  a  sense  a  countryman,  or  at 
least  under  the  same  flag. 

"  What  did  you  come  out  to  South  Africa  for  ?  " 

"  To  beeter  my  poseetion,"  he  said.  "  I  was  clerk 
in  a  home  bank,  but  had  no  idea  that  livin'  out  here 
was  so  verra  expensive." 

**  Well,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  helped  the  Swede 
because  he  ventured  his  all  in  that  tumbledown 
shanty ;  but  it  is  different  for  you  fellows  who 
jump  off  on  a  certainty." 

I  do  not  know  if  this  story  of  Cecil  Rhodes  has  any 
deep  anthropological  value,  but  at  the  same  time,  as 
the  "  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  trace,  as  far  as  one  is  able,  the  vicissitudes 
and  fortunes  of  that  group  of  seventeen  young  recruits, 
for  service  in  the  Cape  Frontier  Armed  Mounted 
Police,  excluding  the  unworthy  writer  of  the  present 
memorial,  who,  taking  their  courage  in  both  hands, 
did  certainly  leap — and  then  look,  when,  abandoning 
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home,  with  many  others  of  their  time  and  generation, 
launched  themselves  on  the  seas  of  the  unknown  or, 
at  most,  imperfectly  understood,  and  in  taking  ship 
at  Southampton,  in  October  1875,  made  the  first  de- 
cisive step  in  laying  the  foundations  of  an  after  career. 

I  will  give  their  names  alphabetically,  and  speak 
of  each  as  I  know  of  them  now.  They  were  Anstey, 
Bennet,  Davies,  Fiveash,  Goodinge,  Heywood,  Hope, 
Howitt,  Hunt,  Manning,  Medina,  Russ,  Sloley,  the 
two  brothers  Staunton,  Underbill  and  Westbrook. 
The  first-mentioned,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  South 
Africa,  bought  himself  out  from  police  service  and 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs  James 
Searight  &  Co.,  in  Cape  Town,  and  so  dropped  from 
the  writer's  ken.  Bennet  became  a  thriving  Trans- 
keian  farmer  after  a  year  or  so  of  service  ;  Davies 
and  the  Stauntons  became,  I  fancy,  apprehensive 
of  the  rough  life  looming  in  front  of  them,  and  after 
similar  protracted  service  went  on  to  the  Mauritius, 
I  believe,  and  were  lost  to  South  Africa.  Fiveash, 
a  strongly  built,  burly  young  man,  at  one  time  an 
assistant  in  the  London  firm  of  Copestake,  Moor  & 
Crampton,  and  a  zealous  volunteer  in  the  Rifle 
Brigade,  went  through  the  hard  three  years'  service 
of  the  F.A.M.  Police  with  stamina  and  pluck,  and 
when  last  heard  of  by  the  author,  in  1908,  was  Chief 
Constable  of  Swellendam. 

Goodinge  also  left  the  service  early,  as  did  Heywood, 
the  latter  becoming  a  successful  auctioneer  in  East 
London.  Hope  battled  through  his  three  years' 
service,  and  was  promoted  to  corporal,  and  after- 
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wards  turned  his  attention  to  storekeeping — with 
good  result,  I  believe.  Of  Howitt  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  anon.  Theodore  Manning,  a  nephew  of  the 
late  Cardinal  Manning,  was  the  pet  of  our  troop. 
Slight  and  joyous,  with  a  physique  unadapted  for  a 
frontiersman,  he  nevertheless  went  pluckily  through 
his  three  years'  ordeal,  and  won  his  sergeant's  stripes 
as  staff-clerk  at  King  William's  Town.  The  awfully 
dissolute  life  of  those  days  I  think  beset  and  fright- 
ened the  poor  lad,  but  the  Church  of  Rome  caught 
him  in  time.  He  became  its  convert  and,  after  a  civil 
appointment  in  Cape  Town,  joined  the  great  majority 
in  the  early  'eighties.  Medina,  a  thorough  East 
Indian  soldier,  became  the  proprietor  of  an  hotel 
in  Dordrecht  after  full  police  service,  and  died 
there  several  years  later.  Russ,  a  cavalryman,  soon 
obtained  promotion  in  the  force,  and  after  re- 
engagement,  and  a  captaincy,  died  suddenly  at  De 
Aar.  Sloley,  at  twenty  a  clerk  in  the  London  & 
Westminster  Bank,  went  through  his  first  three  years' 
police  service  determinedly,  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  Cape  Police  in  1883,  and  from  that  rose  steadily 
without,  I  believe,  a  break  in  service,  to  his  present 
post  of  Resident  Commissioner  of  Basutoland,  and 
was  knighted  by  King  George  V.,  in  the  same  capacity, 
a  short  time  ago. 

Underbill,  an  Oxford  man,  after  three  years'  good 
service  and  promotion  to  a  "  non-com."  became 
secretary  to  a  Government  Commission  on  Swazi- 
land, proceeding  afterwards  to  Barberton,  where  he 
died  in  the  early  days  of  the  Transvaal  gold-fields. 
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West  brook,  poor  fellow  !  at  one  time  my  mess 
chum,  and  afterwards  a  visitor  at  Houghton  in  my 
father's  lifetime,  found  the  life  too  much  for  him  and, 
after  striving  hard  against  it,  succumbed  after  the 
war.     I  last  saw  him  at  Ladybrand  in  1903. 

Hunt,  after  his  service,  I  never  was  able  to  trace 
at  all. 

Regarding  Howitt.  Springing  from  a  humble 
stock — bankrupt  stock  probably — he  in  his  early 
days  told  very  strongly  of  a  grimy  street  corner  of, 
say.  North  London.  And  yet  when  I  saw  him  last 
nothing  could  be  further  from  him  than  such  a  con- 
ception. His  vernacular  in  1875  was  so  much  to  the 
front  that  a  young  Afrikander,  discussing  us  with 
another  Afrikander,  would  say  that  we  all  were 
Englishmen  save  Howitt,  who  was  a  Londoner. 
He  could  not  ride,  nor  shape  well  to  police  life  for 
long ;  nevertheless  he  always  held  his  own,  and  was 
not  to  be  put  back.  He  was  inordinately  fond  of 
whistling.  Nine  years  after  I  last  had  seen  him 
a  member  of  the  force,  and  when  flying  down  colony 
from  the  gold-fields  atop  of  one  of  Cobb  &  Co.'s 
passenger  coaches,  I  overtook  Howitt,  whistling  in- 
veterately,  with  his  coat  off,  trudging  merrily  along, 
alone.  I  looked  back  and  waved  to  him,  and  he 
returned  the  salute,  and  then  in  a  cloud  of  dust  I  lost 
him,  as  I  supposed,  for  ever.  Twenty  years  after, 
in  the  Graaf  Reinet  district,  I  met  him  again,  but 
this  time  he  was  not  a  Cockney,  not  a  Londoner, 
hardly  an  Englishman,  more  of  a  Boer — ^not  a  pro- 
Boer,  but  a  real  Boer.     A  farmer  he  was,  with  a  fat 
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and  well-liking  Dutch  wife,  and  perhaps  half-a-dozen 
tow-headed  boys  and  girls  round  him,  "  as  and  for  " 
offspring  as  the  jurists  say ;  many  kraals ;  many 
sheep  ;   "  goedjes,"  in  fact,  in  round  numbers. 

As  I  accosted  him,  and  shook  hands,  his  mother 
tongue  seemed  to  me  to  come  but  haltingly  to  his  fat 
lips,  and  it  was  with  far  more  of  a  Dutch  than  an 
English  gesture  that  he  bade  me  "  kom  binnen  " 
and  talk  over  old  times.  The  upshot  was,  he  said, 
that  he  found  the  country  "  not  'alf  bad,"  nay,  more, 
that  he  was  very  happy  indeed,  and  got  on  well  with 
his  neighbours  and  wife's  relations,  and  was  practi- 
cally king  of  all  he  surveyed,  and  had  no  inclination 
now  to  go  back  to  London,  save  perhaps  as  a  visitor. 
Now,  had  he  been  told,  in  the  days  when  he  vol- 
untarily supported  the  outer  walls  of  Camden  Town, 
that  he  would,  after  due  effluxion  of  time,  become  a 
South  African  "  schaap  Boer  "  of  substance  he  would 
have  scouted  the  idea.  Similarly  incredulous  would 
have  been  the  other  sixteen  young  embryo  frontiers- 
men, had  a  like  prophetic  voice  in  1875  declared 
their  future.  But  in  reviewing  their  individual 
careers  by  the  light  of  after  events,  and  in  roughly 
striking  an  average  of  what  those  careers  turned  out 
to  be,  in  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  testify,  I  do  not  think 
I  am  very  far  wrong  in  estimating  that : 

15  per  cent,  did  badly. 

45   „       „     did  well. 

25   ,,       ,,     did  very  well  indeed. 

15    ,,       ,,     untraceable. 
But,  after  all,  dear  reader,  what  does  constitute 
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success  ?     I  think  it  is  very  hard  indeed  for  either 
you  or  for  me  to  say. 

So,  to  point  my  moral,  and  the  intention  as 
expressed  in  the  preface  to  this  book,  they  obeyed 
the  words  of  the  old  Somersetshire  saying  :  "  Do 
zummat ;  do  good,  if  you  can ;  but  do  zummat." 

And  the  memory  of  many  another  familiar  face 
and  voice  of  those  times  comes  floating  across  my 
mind  ;  of  one  other  mess  chum,  Hilliard,  now  a  portly 
Civil  Commissioner  and  Resident  Magistrate ;  of 
Thursby,  a  Lincolnshire  stalwart,  in  the  same  mess  ; 
of  Bevington,  a  postmaster ;  of  Milledge,  a  station- 
master  ;  of  Lindam,  a  dear  man,  full  of  fun,  killed, 
alas  !  by  a  transport  waggon  in  Johannesburg ;  of 
Langrish,  a  former  London  P.O.  clerk,  and  Trooper 
Busby,  our  mess  cook  at  one  time,  redeemed  from 
"  farinaceous  food,"  always  humming  the  same  tune, 
an  anthem  it  was.  Garret  in  E:  "Taste  and  See," 
what  time  our  simple  dinner  was  served  out  at  his 
hands  ;  of  T.  G.  Ross,  a  wild,  sad  dog,  but  joyous 
companion  ;  of  Nolan  Neylan,  good  frontiersman, 
now  colonel  of  the  regiment,  for  the  old  F.A.M. 
Police  in  1878  was  transformed  into  the  Cape  Mounted 
Riflemen,  his  corps  ;  of  Keighley,  the  hospitable, 
natty  little  cavalryman,  who  married  the  rich  New 
York  widow,  and  of  the  two  Smiths,  Scotty  Smith 
and  the  other  one. 

The  former  of  these  two,  "  Scotty,"  earned  lasting 
celebrity  as  the  most  daring  horse  thief  and  gaol- 
breaker  of  his  time.     The  newspapers  in  the  early 
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days  of  the  Witswatersrand  rang  with  his  exploits, 
and  he  provided  them  with  more  good  "  copy," 
and  was  more  eagerly  hailed  by  the  pressmen  of  that 
period,  than  any  other  being  of  his  age.  It  would 
be  impossible  now  to  enumerate  his  deeds  of  daring, 
equalling  in  many  respects  the  Ned  Kelly  bush- 
ranging  exploits  of  early  Australian  times.  He  ended, 
like  his  prototype,  in  being  shot.  As  a  trooper,  he 
and  I  were  quartered  together  for  a  brief  period 
during  the  Gaika  war  and  at  Kokstad,  and  all  I  can 
remember  of  him  in  any  way  noteworthy  was  as  a 
wiry  red-bearded  young  fellow,  with  a  curious  look 
of  preoccupancy,  and  a  disposition  to  gamble  and 
sing  occasionally,  most  deplorably  out  of  tune. 
Later  at  Kokstad,  during  the  Griqua  rebellion,  he 
gave  one  of  his  early  signs  of  impatience  of  authority 
one  day  on  "  saddle  parade,"  an  inspection  of  im- 
portance, preceded  by  much  rubbing  up  and  burnish- 
ing of  bits  and  spurs  and  stirrup-irons.  He,  however, 
coolly  placed  his  kit  on  parade  with  the  above  items 
wearing  the  subdued  russet  tints  of  late  autumn, 
and,  on  being  promptly  "  wheeled  "  for  so  doing  by 
his  commanding  officer,  left  the  parade  ground,  and 
his  saddle,  etc.,  where  they  were,  and  where  they 
remained,  in  mud  and  rain,  until  late  the  next  day. 

Of  the  other  Smith,  an  American,  I  only  remember 
him  as  the  apologetic  narrator  of  a  story  illustrative 
of  the  extraordinary  fecundity  of  the  Smith  family 
in  general,  and  of  one  in  particular,  named  Tom, 
who  was  greatly  exercised  as  to  his  ultimate  fate  in 
the  great  Hereafter.     So  obsessed  was  he  with  this 
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idea,  that  one  night  he  dreamed  a  dream  that  he  was 
in  the  temple  of  the  Recording  Angel,  and  was  asking 
the  shining  one  for  the  required  information. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  asked  the  angel. 

"  Tom  Smith,"  he  humbly  replied. 

"  First  court  to  the  right  for  the  Smiths." 

Arrived  there,  in  a  vast  lettered  hall,  he  again  gave 
in  his  name. 

"  Where  of  ?  "  was  the  query. 

"  Of  Baltimore." 

"  Baltimore.     Thirty-first  court  to  the  right." 

"  What  street  ?  "  he  was  asked  in  court  thirty- 
one. 

"  Thirty-ninth  Street." 

"  Upstairs  plea^se,  and  the  fourth  room  on  the 
right." 

There  he  again,  very  much  exhausted,  gave  in  his 
number,  street  and  name. 

"  Date  of  birth  please." 

This  he  gave  to  the  departmental  angel  for  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  and  at  length  received  the  answer  : 

"  First  turning  to  the  left,  Thomas  Smith.  I  am 
sorry,  but  you  are  d d." 

•  ••••••  • 

Of  these  seventeen,  the  greater  number  by  far 
found  a  foothold  in,  and  remained  in.  South  Africa. 
They  created  an  environment,  and  so,  in  various 
degrees,  became  builders  of  the  empire,  worth^^  sons 
of  a  great  country.  The  lives  of  even  the  least 
prominent  among  them  gave  ample  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  the  old  old  saying,  that  stability  alone  will, 
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in  the  end,  earn  its  due  recompense.  They  made 
a  definite  and  decisive  beginning,  and  then  allowed 
time  and  circumstance  to  add  to  it,  like  the  Brisbane 
cobbler,  who  cobbled  on  in  his  once  remote  wooden 
shanty,  until  he  received  an  application  one  day  to 
sell  its  site  for  the  City  Hall. 

It  may  be  urged  that  these  experiences  all  took 
place  long  ago,  and  that  the  conditions  of  life  have 
since  changed,  and  the  avenues  for  a  career  abroad 
have  changed  with  them.  To  this  I  would  say  that 
exactly  the  same  limitations  and  opportunities  as 
exist  now  existed  fifty  years  ago,  when  things  were 
very  young  indeed  in  our  possessions  south  of  the 
line,  and  that,  as  our  overseas  population  increased 
there,  so  the  available  land  increased  that  was  to 
support  them. 

However,  I  must  now  bring  these  imperfect 
sketches  of  an  imperfect  life  to  a  close,  and  in  passing 
judgment  thereon,  such  as  it  has  been,  with  all  its 
vagaries  and  vicissitudes,  and  with  the  memory  of 
countless  voices  and  faces,  friendships  and  animosities 
before  me,  I  can  only  say  that  had  I  to  live  that  time 
over  again  I  would  only  too  willingly  do  so.  Regrets 
for  indifferentism  to  religious  teachings  of  long  ago, 
and  for  misspent  time  of  course  exist,  and  recollec- 
tions of  money  thrown  away  on  useless  undertakings 
cause  an  occasional  twinge,  but  in  the  experiences 
bought  so  cheaply  I  do  most  certainly  find  great 
solace,  and  the  chiefest  of  them  is,  I  think,  the 
apparent  extinction  of  the  microbe,  envy. 
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It  has  not  been  given  to  me  to  permanently  live 
in  the  land  of  my  adoption.  As  a  spectator,  then,  of 
the  great  diorama  of  daily  life  in  England,  I  thank- 
fully participate  in  many  things  whereof  she  is  "  the 
heir  of  all  the  ages,"  And  in  other  things,  perhaps 
nearer  to  the  heart,  I  am  like  many  another  onlooker, 
who,  under  a  mellower  and  more  tempered  light,  as 
time  goes  quickly  on,  while  thoroughly  appreciating 
the  uses  of  wealth  by  others, 

"  Exults  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile." 
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Note  A. — An  amusing  story  anent  our  countrymen  is  told  of  this 
revolution.  During  the  thickest  of  the  bombardment  by  the  Argentine 
squadron  an  English  gentleman  and  his  wife  sauntered  through  the  Plaza 
Victoria  looking  at  the  troops  drawn  up  and  watching  the  flying  shells 
through  binoculars  with  the  greatest  sang-froid,  and  passing  the  President 
of  the  Republic  seated  in  front  of  the  Government  House  (its  rear  to  the 
squadron),  they  saluted  and  shook  hands  with  him.  He  and  his  entourage 
all  raised  their  hats,  but  were  too  polite  to  change  a  muscle  of  their  faces 
till  the  pair  were  out  of  earshot,  when  one  of  the  deputies  behind  H.  E. 
said  :  "  Gra7i  Dios !  Que  razal  No  me  esirano  que  la  mi  tad  del  mundo 
les  pertence"  ("  Great  God  !  What  a  race  !  No  wonder  half  the  world 
belongs  to  them  ").— H.  A.  B. 

Note  B. — As  regards  its  social  importance,  the  British  element  in 
Buenos  Aires  may  be  summed  up  in  a  footnote.  That  literary  and  social 
activity  which  is  not  only  delightful  in  itself,  but  an  essential  part  of  the 
complete  life,  is  certainly  enjoyed  by  the  few  superior  families  of  the  cities 
of  Flores,  Belgrano  and  Lomas  de  Zamora,  but,  like  East  Indian  com- 
munities, British  South  Americans,  particularly  those  who  have  "got  on," 
are,  as  a  whole,  very  unreceptive  and  distant,  except  in  their  own  par- 
ticular circles.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  extraordinary  wealth 
of  Argentina,  centralised  as  it  is  in  this  city,  and  held  by  the  posteiio  and 
the  native,  is  utilised  in  such  profuse  display  that  it  is  said  the  very  latest 
Paris  fashions  appear  here  (owin_o  to  transversion  of  climate)  before 
they  are  seen  even  in  Paris,  and  this  broadcast  mode  of  life,  with  its 
luxury  and  horse-racing  on  Sunday  at  Palermo  Park,  and  its  general 
expensiveness,  has  worked  upon  the  perceptions  of  the  British  residents 
there,  and  not  favourably  for  the  humbler  new-comer — a  condition  of 
things  not  unexpected,  since  with  its  enormous  railway  systems,  officered 
and  owned  for  the  greater  part  by  Great  Britain,  this  tinge  of  snobbery 
may  be  accounted  for  in  a  close  set  of  people,  many  of  whom,  through 
their  ancestry  or  antecedents,  sprang  from  the  goods-shed. — H.  A.  B. 

Note  C. — For  the  Fatherland  always  keeps  its  eyes  open,  and,  more- 
over, studies  geography.  It  knows  that  the  Yellow  inundation  now 
pouring  over  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  littoral  and  the  "engineered" 
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revolution  devastating  Mexico  City  are  not  without  hidden  significance 
for  her,  and  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  former  lies  in  the  fact  that  as  Japan 
has  awakened  in  the  last  three  decades,  so  her  neighbour — but  not  her 
friend — China,  is  about  to  awake,  and  when  thoroughly  wide  awake  v^ill 
proceed  to  push  Japan  off  the  earth,  unless  provision  meanwhile  is  made 
elsewhere,  Monroe  or  no  ;  and  the  rather  pitiful  apprehensions  just  now 
indulged  in  by  part  of  the  British  Press  regarding  huge  Teutonic  arma- 
ments and  invasion  might  be  allayed  somewhat  if  it  was  better  under- 
stood what  was  taking  place  on  the  far  side  of  the  New  World,  and  the 
necessity  of  preserving  present  and  future  German  interests  there  from 
possible  downfall. — H.  A.  B. 
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—  woodwork,  5 1 

Artist,  the  old,  190 

Aspinall,  Canon  Edwin  Coup- 
land,  294 

Autobiographic  exactitude,  251 


Barber's  shop  in  Temple  Bar, 

the,  49 
Basuto  War,  68 
Batch  of  seventeen  recruits,  the, 

62,  306,  312 
Bathing,  morning,  206 
Battle  of  N'Gwadana,  74 

—  Umzintzani,  76 

—  Quintana,  76 
Beach-combers,  170 
Beck's  store,  70 

Beef-steak  puddings  in  Holy- 
well Street,  47 

Belgrano,  General,  154 

Bernard  Broome,  63,  67,  68 

Bhotan,  124 

Birth  of  the  author,  2 

The  Graphic,  49 

Blackwood,  Lord  Basil,  249 

Bloemfontein,  Acting  Resident 
Magistrate  of,  231 

Boer  War,  223 

Boers  still  dirty,  240 

Bogus  marriage  officer,  loi,  209 

—  options,  199 

—  policeman,  101 

—  law  agent,  209 

—  railway  engineers,  201 
Botafogo  Bay,  179 
Bouverie  Street,  40 
Bowers,  Mrs  G.  O.,  41 
Bowker,   Commandant,    F.A.M; 

Police,  72 
Bradbury,  Evans  &  Company,  41 
Brand,  President,  saying  of,  225 
Brass-bound  Church  services,  15 
Brazilian  funerals,  185  ;  morals, 

184 ;     riches,     187  ;     scenery, 

189  ;  water-mill,  181 
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Breakwater  convict  station, 
East  London,  86 

British  residents  in  Buenos 
Aires,  social  aspect  of,  Appen- 
dix 

Brooks,  Shirley,  41 

Broome,  Rev.  John  Henry,  vicar 
of  Houghton,  8,  160 

Broome,  Sir  F.  Napier,  Governor 
of  Western  Australia,   139 

Brounger,  Mr,  chief  engineer. 
Cape  Government  railways, 
100 

Buddhist  temple,  a,  125 

Buenos  Aires,  175,  187,  259,  261, 
301 

Busby,  Trooper,  and  -'  farinace- 
ous food,'-'  7"],  310 


Cannibals,  274 

Cape  Argus,  113 

—  Mercantile  Advertiser,  113 

—  Times,  113 

Cape  Town  in  the  middle 
■seventies ,   1 30- 1 3 3 

Careers  abroad,  causes  of  non- 
success,   149 

Caricatures  of  my  first  shave,  49 

—  of  myself  as  an  idle  apprentice, 
42 

Carpet,  the  magic,  14 

Carthusian  monk,  story  of,  17 

Catechumens,  68,  295 

Cerro  Castillo,  278-279 

Chastisement  at  home,  35 

Chateaubriands  and  Italian  res- 
taurants, 47 

Chicha,  153 

Chief  constable,  230 

Cbolmondeley,  George  Horatio, 
2nd  Marquis  of,  8,  11 

Cholmondeley  family,  25 

Church-going,  11 

— •  vault,  adventure  in  Houghton, 
24 

Clark,  Senores  Juan  y  Mateo,  167 


Cleaning  crockery  \vith  warm 
sand,  243 

Clerical  errors,  213 

—  story,  295 

C.M.R.,  the,  85,  139,  230,  239 

Colonial  Government  indiffer- 
ence, 77 

Commandant  Bowker,  72 

Commissioner  Cholmley  of  the 
Victorian  Mounted  Police,  138 

Commissariat  blunders,  71,  7  "^ 

Contagion,  fear  of,  84 

Coolie  ship,  Hereford,  and 
suicides  on  board,  128-129 

Copacabana,  173 

Corcovado,  179 

Cotterill,  Dr,  Bishop  of 
Grahams  town,  67 

Court  cases,  211,  213,  215,  219 

Coverts,  Houghton,  16 

Cox,  Mr  Horace  (of  The  Field), 
286 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  34 

Cruikshank,  George,  50 

Currie,  Sir  Walter,  64,  85 
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"  Daily  Difficulty,'-'  16 
Dame  Rumour  generally  correct, 

151 
Darjeehng,   123 
Darley-Hartley,  Dr,  85 
DarUng  Downs,  141 
Death  of  the  Demon  Driver,  166 
Departure  to  school,  30 
Desolation  Island,  268 
Dickens,  Charles,  48 
''  Dispersing  the  Boers,"  75 
Domestic      service      in      South 

Africa,  241 
Don  Ignacio  the  Terrible,  168 
Doyle,  able-bodied  seaman,  144 
Dreams  of  art,  54,  88 
Duck-billed  platypus,  141 
Duel  with  knives,  a,  290 
Duke  of  WeUington,  Houghton 

offered  as  a  residence  to,  6 
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Duke  of  Wellington,  Houghton, 
his  initials  scratched  there,  20 

Dutch,  love  of  litigation  by  the, 
216 

Dutch  farmers,   199-201 


Eagle  Bay,  295 

Earls  of  Orford,  last  of  the,  25, 

160 
Eastern     Telegraph     Company, 

173.  179 

Eccentric  English  couple,  Appen- 
dix 

Edward  VII.,  story  of,  17 

Emigrants  warned  ofiE  Brazil,  177 

Empire  b\iilders,  81 

English  capital  in  Argentina  and 
Brazil,  176 

Entomology,  280 

Esmeralda  and  Huascar,  93 

''  Expansion,"   196 

Express  riders,  65 


Failure  of  Ladybrand  Quarries, 

251 
Falling  in  love,  54,  92 
Farinaceous    names    of    railway 

stations,  191 
Fatherland,    the     ambition     of. 

Appendix 
Fawkes,  Mr  Justice,  story  by,  220 
Felsted  school,  34,  224 
Ferreting,  31 

Ferro-Carril  Trasandino,   167 
First   step   on    South   American 

soil,  my,  147 
First  words  learnt  of   Spanish, 

my,   148 
Fish  speculation  at  the  diamond 

fields,   108-110 
Fisticuffs,  224 
Fleet  Street  in  1872,  46 
Forbearance,  policy  of,  in  South 

Africa,  225 


Forecastle  failures,  183 

Forestry,  31 

Forests,  Patagonian,  279 

Forsyth,  Mr  James,  50 

"  Fortune  Teller  '-  by  Opie,  8 

Fort  Beaufort,  65 

—  Grey,  64 

—  Peddie,  64 
Franco-Prussian  War,  225 
Frontier  Armed  Mounted  Police, 

62,  247,  305,  312 
Fuller,  Sir  Thomas,  62,  85 
Funeral   of   Horace   Walpole   at 

Houghton,  25 


Gaika-G'caleka  Rebellion,  68 
Game,  stinkpot  method  of  catch- 
ing, 285 
Gaoler    and    "■  morning    state," 

210 
"Garret  in  E.,'-^  310 
Gatacre,  General,  227 
G'calekaland,  65 
General  O'Higgins,  153 
Genevan  gown,  my  father's,  9 
German  ambition.  Appendix 
Germany,  in  Brazil,   179-188 
Glamour  of  wealth  untold,  96 
God-fearing  Enghshman,  56 
Gold-dredging  plant,  273 
Goldsmith's      deserted      village, 

origin  of,  6 
Goodchap,  Mr,  director  of  Vic- 
torian railways,  140 
Goold-Adams,  Sir  Hamilton, Gov- 
ernor of  the  O.R.C.,  232,  246 
Gospel  of  Learning  to  do  without, 

240 
Graham,  Sir  John,  108 
Grignon,  Rev.  W.  S.,  headmaster 

of  Felsted,  34 
Grinling    Gibbons,    followers    of 

his  art,  50 
='  GuaUchu,"  the  evil  spirit  of  the 

Indians,  270 
Guanaco,  284 
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"  Hail    to   the    dweller   in    the 

lotus,''  125 
Hampden  Willis,  Under  Colonial 

Secretary,  Cape  Town,  134 
Hampstead,  43,  59 
Harrington,  Senor  Don  Federico, 

86,  89,91,  93,  147,  156,  158 
Heath,    Colonel    F.    C,    Royal 

Engineers,  252 
Hereford,  coolie  ship,  128 
Hesketh  Pritchard,  278 
Hex  River,  98 
High    Commissioner    for    South 

Africa,  247 
High  jinks  on  the  Pacific,  156 
Hilhard,  Trooper,  F.A.M.  Police, 

subsequently  Resident  Magis- 
trate, 69 
Hogarth,  8 
Holditch,  Colonel,   Sir  Thomas, 

278 
Holywell  Street  fare,  47 
Hook,  Inspector  David,  75 
Horse  coper,  story  of,  18 

—  speculation,  112 
Hospital  brutalities,  82 
Hottentot,  Klaas  the,  207 
Houghton  Hall,   3  ;  stone  stair- 
case, 14  ;  cost  of,  5 

Houghton     parish     church,     9 ; 
vault,  24 

—  removal  of  village,  5,  13 

—  coverts,  16 

—  vicarage,  13 

Huascar  and  Esmeralda,  93 
Human  failures,  retreat  for,  183 
Hunstanton  excursionists,  23 
Hunter's  paradise,  a,  282 
Hygiene,  235 


Ibeka,  74 

Idle  apprentice,  53  ;  caricatures 

of,  42 
Ignacio  Don,  the  terrible,  168 
Ignorance  of  South  America,  176 


Iguanas  as  food,  80 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,"  231 
India,  120  ;  first  arrival  in,  121  ; 
Kunchinjunga  to  Mount  Ever- 
est,  123  ;  Darjeeling  to  Tibet, 
124;    Buddhist    temples    and 
praying  wheels,   125 
Indictments,  R.M.  court,  210 
Indifierence  of  Cape  Government 

for  its  troops,  77 
Inland  Transport  Company,  99 
IntelUgent  use  of  tools,  51 
Ionic,  S.S.,  135 


Jersey  Times,  extract  from,  252 
Johannesburg,  260 
Joys  of  civiUsed  life  again,  90 
Juan    y   Mateo    Clark,    Senores, 

167 
Jubbulpoor,  122 
Jumping  off  on  a  certainty,  305 
Jumping  off  and  beginning  again^ 

194 
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Kaffir  stoicism,  83 
Karoo,  Great,  the,  97,  99 
Keen,  Charles,  41 
Keepers'  tips,  10,  16 
-'  Keeper  '-'    Woodrow's    dis- 
inclination for  church,  10 
Keys,  Sergeant  Major,  74-75 
Kimberley,   107 
Kindness  of  a  "  Tommy,''  2,^ 
King  Edward,  story  of,  17 
Kink  in  the  block,  194,  248 
Kitchener,  Lord,  223 
Kreli's  Kraal,  68 


Ladies  of  Ladybrand,  236 
"  Lady,'-  the,  16 
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Lankester,  Sir  John,  7 

Laocoon,  the,  8 

Last  Hope  Inlet,  268 

Last  of  the  earls,  25 

Learning  to  use  one's  hands,  5 1 

Lennox  Island  Gold  Mine,  271 

Lightly  emigrating,  no  matter 
where,  150 

Little  princesses,  Sandringham 
Hall  story  of,  21 

Lord  George  Horatio,  2nd  Mar- 
quis of  Cholmondeley,  8,  1 1 

—  Milner,  223,  230,  246 

—  Walpole  of  Wolterton,  30 
Lords,  loading,  22 
Lotus-land,  126 

Love  passages,  54-58,  92 
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Magic  carpet,  14 

Manby,    Sir   Alan,  physician   to 

his    Majesty's     household     at 

Sandringham,  20 
Marquis  of  Cholmondeley,  8,  11 
Master  of  the  Woods,  10 
Master  mariners'  strictures,   120 
Maurier,  du,  George  Busson,  41, 

43,  44 
Melbourne  Age,  140 
Melbourne  Cup,  137 
Mendoza,  161,  172 
—  Pedro,  154 
Merry  mariners  on  the  Pacific, 

157 
Milner,  Viscount,  223,  230,  246 
Milton,   Sir   William,    K.C.M.G., 

Administrator     of     Rhodesia. 

134 
Milward,  Captain  C.  A.,  British 

consul  at  Punta  Arenas,  275 
Monroeism,  188,  Appendix 
Morals  of  Brazil,  184 
Morning  market,  a,  206 
Mules,    my    affection    for,    103, 

204 
Murder   of    Mr  Hope,   Resident 

Magistrate,  69 


Murray,  the  Rev.  Andrew,  Moder- 
ator of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  226 

Murray,  R.  W.,  junior,  editor  of 
Cape  Times,  114 

My  birth,  2  ;  my  romances,  39, 
59  ;  my  feasts  and  famines,  47  ; 
my  eating  garbage,  48  ;  my 
eating  putrid  ox,  79  ;  my  first 
shave,  49  ;  my  first  love,  54 ; 
my  railway  escapades,  60,  61  ; 
my  Cardigan  jacket,  80  ;  my 
good  Samaritan,  84 ;  my  first 
wreck,  94-95  ;  my  marriage,  96, 
113;  my  passengers  to  the 
diamond  fields,  104  ;  my 
speculations  in  fish,  108-110; 
my  speculations  in  horses, 
1 12-1 13  ;  my  Indian  free-lance 
journey,  1 16  ;  my  Indian  stage 
fright,  121  ;  my  New  Zealand 
visit  to  G.A.S.  as  a  police- 
man, 136  ;  my  passing  out  of 
the  Victorian  Mounted  Police, 
137  ;  my  forecastle  experi- 
ences, 143,  262  ;  my  first  step 
on  South  American  soil,  147  ; 
my  first  word  of  Spanish,  148  ; 
my  experiences  with  a  worn- 
out  locomotive,  161  ;  my 
experiences  as  an  Andean 
railway  contractor,  167  ;  my 
experiences  as  a  Resident 
Magistrate,  232,  246 ;  my 
Nemesis,  229,  245  ;  my  half- 
caste  cook,  241  ;  my  valedic- 
tory notice,  302  ;  my  passing 
of  self-judgment,  313 

Mylodon,the  prehistoric  gigantic 
South  American  sloth,  265- 
278 
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Namaqualand,  196 

'•  Necochea,-'     El,     the     ill-used 

locomotive,    161 
N'Gwadana,  battle  of,  74 
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New  Zealand  armed  constabu- 
lary,   135  ;  miners,   273 

Neylan,  Colonel  Nolan,  C.M.R., 
87,  88,  310 

No  Man's  Land,  65,  68 

Northern  border  war,  68 

Norwich  City  Police,  160 

Notas  falsificadas,  172 
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Office  routine,  220 
Official  stick,  the,  249 
Off-saddlings  at  dawn,  67 
O'Higgins,   General    Viceroy    of 

Chile,  153 
Ohlssen,  Gunner,  298 
Old  Cape  Corps,  63 
Old-time  city  omnibuses,  44 
Opie's  --  Fortune  Teller,'-  8 
Options,  bogus,  199 
Orange  River  Provisional  Police, 

230 
Ordinary  seaman,  143,  262 
Orford,  earls  of,  25 
Orgao  Mountains  of  Brazil,  179 
Other  Smith,  the,  311 
Ouro  Preto,  191 


Port  Famine,  268 

Possibilities    for    the    energetic 

adventurer,    1 50 
Postman  at  ;;^36o  per  annum,  288 
Poverty  Bay,  268 
Praying  wheels,  125 
President     printing     bank-notes 

for  his  own  pocket,  172 
Pretyman,  General   Sir   George, 

230 
Princesses,   story   of   the    little, 

at  Sandringham  Hall,  21 
Pritchard,  Hesketh,  278 
"  Pro-Boer,"-  249 
Public  beds  in  Bhotan,  126 
—  pipes  in  Bhotan,  126 
Punch,  or  the  London  Charivari, 

41,45,50 
Punta  Arenas,  259,  261,  272 
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Quarries  at  Modderpoort,  Lady- 
brand,  250 
Queenstown,   65 
Quince  throwing,  214 
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Paqueta,  173,  180 

Parand  and  Entre  Rios  rail- 
ways, 172 

Passing  self-judgment,  313 

Patagonia,  278 

—  forests  of,  their  character,  279 

Patria  potestas,   18 

Patriotism  abroad,   149 

Pedro  II.,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  173 

Pelt  hunting,  282 

Perplexities  of  a  '--  Loyal,-'  226 

PetropoUs,  182 

Pillion  riding  in  Chile,  152 

PoUcy  of  discouragement,  303 

Ponderous  Georgian  magnifi- 
cence, 15 


Racial  animosity,  193 

—  fusion,  258 

Railway  absurdities,  primitive, 98 

—  porter   to    legislative    coun- 
cillor, 112 

Ralston,  Mr  (artist),  41 
Raphael,  pictures  by,  8 
Recruits     for     frontier,     armed 

mounted  police,  62,  305,  312 
Removal    of    Houghton   village, 

5-6,  13 
Resident     Magistrate,    my    ex- 
periences as,  232,  246 

typical  day  of,  205 

Retreat  for  human  failures,  183 
Rhodes,  Cecil,  114  ;  story  of,  304 
Rhodesia  unknown,  97 
Riding  transport,  10 1 
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Riding  pillion  in  Chile,  152 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  174,  178,  189 

■'■  Rio  "  coffee  brig,  191 

Roberts,  Lord,  223 

—  Horse,  228 

Robsart,  Amy,  26 

Rodriguez  Island,  129 

Roebuck,  Captain  Disney,  132 

Romance  of  art,  88 

Rondebosch,  195 

Rosario,   301 

Routenburn,  ship,  116 

Royal  princesses,  story  of,  at 
Sandringham  Hall,  21 

Royal  residence,  Houghton  sug- 
gested as,  6 

Rumour,  Dame,  generally  correct , 
regarding  emigration,  151 

Running  down  St  Paul,  117 


'*  Sack  Everybody,-'  161 

St  Alban's  Abbey  Church,  55,  37, 

59 
St  Leger,  Frederick  York,  editor 

of  Cape  Times,  113,  140 
Sala,  George  Augustus,  48,  136 
Salvator  Rosa,  8 
Sambourne,  Lindley,  41 
Sandringham  Hall,  i,  10,  20 
San  Juan,  61 

—  Martin,  General,  154,  176 
Santiago  de  Chile,  147,  151 
Sauer,       Honourable       Jacobus 

Wilhelminus,   134 
Saul  Solomon,  the  Hon.,  113 
Schaap  Boer,  309 
School  impressions,  33 
--  Scotty  "  Smith,  310 
ScrambUng  for  office,  232,  234 
Sculpture  in  stone,  5 1 
Self-judgment,  313 
Servant  problems,  244 
Seventeen  recruits,  the,  62,  112, 

306 
Sheep,  wonderful,  286,  292 
Shepherds,  rough  life  of,  289 


'-  Shooting  "  whales,  297 

Sidney  "Webb,   193 

--  Six   Shooter   Smith "   (soi   di' 

sani),  145 
Sloley,  Sir  H.  C,  87,  244,  307 
Smith,  the  other,  311 
Social  aspect  of  British  residents 

in  Buenos  Aires,  Appendix 
Sociedad  Esplotadora  de  Tierra 

del  Fuego,  279 
South  African  Light  Horse,  227 

—  American  history,   154 
Spanish  language,  260 
Stockdale,  Mr  H.,  247 
Standard,  The,  of  Buenos  Aires, 

259,  301 
Stone     staircase    of    Houghton 

Hall,  4 
Story  of  King  Edward  VII;,  17, 
21 

the  Carthusian  monk,  17 

the  horse  coper,  18 

the  little  princesses,  21 

the  Hunstanton  excursion- 
ists, 23 

Houghton  church  vault,  25 

chastisement  at  home,  35 

— •  —  chastisement  at  school,  37 

George    du    Maurier's   big 

dog,  44 
— •  —  the  poor  marble-seller,  52' 

—  — ■  the  express  rider,  65-66 

Private  Ward,  72 

our  Falstaff's  army,  81 

■'  Art  "  and   letter-cutting 

at  Grahamstown,  89 

R.     W.     Murray,     junior, 

editor  of  Cape  Times,  115 
— .  —  the  demon  driver,  163 

Mynheer    Ryk     van     der 

Walt,  197 

Klaas,  the  Hottentot,  207 

two    litigious    Dutch    far- 
mers, 216 
— .  —  the  over-reaching  juryman, 
221 

a  renegade  (s«c),  228 

hygiene,  235 

the  black  cook,  264 
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story  of  the  Lennox  Island  Gold 

Mine,  271 

the    Cannibals    of    Magel- 

lanes,  27O 

Pontius  Pilate,  295 

Cecil  Rhodes  and  the  Swed- 
ish carpenter,  304 

the  other  Smith,  3 1 1 

Straits  of  Magellan,  260 

Strathfieldsaye,  6 

Study  of  early  character,  39 

Suicides  of  cooUes  on  board 
ship,  Hereford,  izg 

Surly  trooper,  joke  played  upon, 

65 
Swain  &  Sons,  Joseph,  41,  45i  49 


Unsporting  youth,  32 
Useless  Bay,  268 


Valedictory  notice,  302 

Valparaiso,   143 

Van  Dyck,  pictures  by,  8 

Vicar  of  Houghton,  Norfolk,  8 

Victorian  Mounted  Pohce,  137 

Village  schoolmaster,  16 

—  society  in  South  Africa,  204- 

205 
Virgin  forests  of  the  Cordillera, 

269-278 


Table  Mountain,  133 

Talcahuano,  269 

Tassisudon,    124 

Temple    Bar,    its    last    days    in 

Fleet  Street,  49 
Tenniel,  Sir  George,  41 
Teuton,  s.s.,  62 

Thacker,  Spink  &  Company,  121 
The  Lord  Buddha,  125 
Theal,  George   McCall,  Colonial 

historian,  135 
Thorwaldsen,  50 
Tibet,   124 

'-  Tommy,"  kindness  of  a,  83 
Tompkins  --  no  speak  English,'-' 

154 
Transandine  Railway,   167 
Transport  riding,  10 1 
Typhoid,  82 
Typical  day  in  hfe  of  a  Resident 

Magistrate,  205 
Tyrwhit,  the  Rev.  J:,  33 
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Ultima  Esperanza,  278-281,  299 
Unexplored  territory,  291 
Unfortunate  River,  the,  105,  107 
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Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  5 
—  Horace,  2,  5,  25 
War  echo,  a,  252 
Wash  Meres,  the,  1 1 
Webb,  Sidney,  193 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  Houghton 
i  offered  to,  as  a  residence,  6 ; 
'  his  initials  scratched  by  him- 
self with  a  key  on  a  pillar  of 

the  hall  colonnade,  20 
Wellington    of    South   America, 

the,  176 
West  G/ew,  barque,  143,  155,  157 
Whale  shooting,  297 
Whaling  shore  factory,  264,  295 
Whindus,  Captain,   100 
Wild    fowl    bagging    in    Brazil, 

282 
Wilson,     Sir     Harry,     Colonial 

Secretary  of  the  O.R.C.,  234, 

249 
Windvogelburg  Camp,   69 
Wine  village,  a,  203 
Wonderful  sheep,  286 
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Love  Romances  of  the 
Aristocracy 

By  THORNTON  HALL,  F.S.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Author  of  "  Love  Intrigues  of  Royal  Courts,"  etc. 
Demy  8vo.,  fully  illustrated,  12/6  net. 
In  this  book  Mr.  Thornton  Hall  has  eclipsed  his 
"  Love  Intrigues  of  Royal  Courts,"  which  won  such  a 
chorus  of  praise  from  Press  and  readers  alike,  for  within 
its  compass  he  has  focussed  as  much  romance  and  sensa- 
tion as  would  furnish  material  for  a  score  of  thrilling 
novels.  In  his  pages  the  whole  panorama  of  our  peer- 
age, with  its  tragedy,  comedy  and  pathos,  its  sins  and 
its  follies,  moves,  vivid  and  palpitating  with  life,  before 
our  eyes.  We  see  women,  frail  and  fair,  bartering 
their  charms  for  coronets,  from  Queronaillc,  loveUest 
of  intrigantes,  to  "  la  belle  Stuart,"  queen  of  prudes. 
We  see  Sarah  Jennings  driving  John  Churchill  to 
despair  by  her  calculated  coquetry  ;  George  III.  flirt- 
ing with  the  pretty  haymaker  who  turns  her  dainty 
shoulders  on  a  crown.  We  watch  Lord  Ferrers  make 
his  mad  journey  to  a  silken  halter  ;  we  shudder  at 
Mohun's  career  of  crime,  and  look  on  in  horror  while 
my  Lady  Shrewsbury  embraces  her  lover,  dripping 
with  her  husband's  blood.  "  Maypole "  duchess, 
peasant  countess,  and  Irish  beauties  ;  ghostly  visitants 
and  noble  meteors  of  the  turf  ;  eloping  lovers,  dueUing 
gallants  and  mysterious  twins  ;  and  many  another 
dramatic  scene  follow  each  other  in  breath-taking 
succession  in  these  stories  of  fact,  which  are  in  truth 
more  extravagant,  impossible,  incredible,  than  the 
boldest  writer  of  fiction  would  dare  to  invent. 


WERNER  LAURIE,  CLIFFORD'S  INN,  LONDON. 


The  Diary  of  a  Soldier  of 
Fortune 

Being  the  Life  of  Stanley  Portal  Hyatt 

His  Experiences  as  Engineer,  Sheep  Station  Hand,  Nigger 

Driver,  Hunter,  Trader,  Transport  Rider,   Labour  Agent, 

Cold    Storage    Engineer,    Explorer,    Lecturer,    Pressman. 

American  Soldier,  Blockade-Runner  and  Tramp. 

Fully  Illustrated.     Demy  8vo.     12s.  6d.  net 


•*  It  is  a  book  which  will  always  remain  in  my  memory 
for  the  passionate  affection  and  loyalty  with  which  the 
author  describes  his  dead  brother." — 'Claudius  Clear'  in 
the  British  Weekly. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  vivid,  more  impelling  than  Mr 
Hyatt's  style.  It  is  of  such  stuff  as  Stanley  Portal  Hyatt 
that  the  builders  of  our  Empire  have  been  made,  in  every 
phase  is  revealed  to  us  a  personality  dominant,  forceful, 
arresting,  essentially  British." — Literary  Post 

"The  world  was  his  oyster  and  he  opened  it,  more  or 
less  ;  and  whatever  else  he  has  done  or  failed  to  do  he 
has  evidently  enjoyed  his  life  as  much  as  we  have  enjoyed 
this  book."— £7/o^«. 

"The  charming  portrait  which  adorns  the  end  of  this 
volume  explains  sufficiently  how  good  comradeship  may 
reduce  the  ills  of  evil  fortune,  and  all  who  read  these 
manly,  unaffected  pages  will  agree  that  so  unflinching  a 
soldier  of  humanity  abundantly  deserves  the  consolation 
which  beauty  and  charm  have  always  been  ready  to  offer 
to  the  intrepid  heroes  of  life's  arduous  pilgrimage." — Daily 
Telegraph. 


Life  and  Sport  on  the 
Lower  St  Lawrence 

By  N.  A.  COMEAU. 
Demy  8vo.     Illustrated.     12s.  6d.  net 

The  volume  contains  chapters  on  salmon  fishing,  trapping, 
sealing,  grouse,  duck,  goose,  and  bear  shooting,  wolf  hunt- 
ing, the  folk-lore  of  the  Montagnais  Indians,  and  tales  of 
adventure  on  the  fringe  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula. 

In  his  work  Mr  Comeau  has  made  an  addition  to  the 
literature  of  rod  and  rifle.  It  is  a  book  of  personal  interest 
to  the  sportsman  or  general  reader,  and  is  of  value  to  the 
student  of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  of 
50  years  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science  in 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections  of 
Canada.  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamey  fish. 

The  Chinese 

By  JOHN  STUART  THOMSON. 

Demy  8vo.     Illustrated.     I3s.  6d.  net 

This  book  presents  a  very  brilliant  and  vivid  picture  of 
life  among  the  Chinese.  The  author  has  travelled  extent 
sively  in  China,  and  had  special  facilities  for  observing 
their  life.  Each  page  is  crowded  with  information.  He 
describes  the  towns,  the  food,  the  climate,  literature,  art, 
architecture,  chief  political  figures,  dress,  shops,  women, 
religion,  festivals,  grave-yards,  etc.,  in  vivid  fashion,  and 
it  is  all  interesting  and  entertaining  and  amusing.  The 
book  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  deals  with  all  the  modern 
topics,  and  describes  the  great  progress  now  being  made 
in  China.  The  author  is  very  sympatbstic  with  the  Chinese, 
and  prefers  them  to  the  Japanese. 


Thirty-Five  Years  in  the 
Divorce  Court 

Leaves  from  a  Reporter's  Note  Book 

By  HENRY  EDWIN  FENN. 
Demy  8vo.,  fully  illustrated.     los.  6d.  net 

The  author  of  this  book  was  for  30  years  reporter  for  the 
Divorce  Court  to  the  Dcdly  Telegraph.  The  work  is 
replete  with  anecdotes,  and  treats  in  a  chatty  way  of 
all  the  principal  matters  that  come  before  the  Court.  The 
book  is  of  great  interest  not  only  to  the  legal  profession, 
but  to  the  public  generally. 

Chapters  including  the  following  :— Perjury  in  the 
Divorce  Court  ;  Why  Prosecutions  are  so  Rare  ;  Damages 
in  Divorce,  from  One  Farthing  to  ;£25,ooo  ;  Platonic  Love  ; 
Nagging  Wives  ;  Cruelty  Cases  on  the  Part  of  Husbands 
and  Wives  ;  Suggested  "  Court  of  Conciliation  "  ;  Children 
and  Divorce  ;  Confessions  of  Wives  ;  Private  Detectives 
and  their  Methods  ;  The  King's  Proctor  and  His  Duties  ; 
Mothers-in-law  and  their  Influence  on  Divorce ;  Lady 
Litigants  ;  The  Benefits  of  Publicity ;  Witnesses  and 
Their  Ways  (the  wiles  of  the  Sex);  Abuse  of  Cross- 
examination,  and  a  number  of  hitherto  unpublished 
anecdotes  of  the  Bench  and  the  Bar. 


Roads  to  Riches 

By  THORNTON  HALL. 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth  gilt.     3s.  6d.  net. 

The  dramatic  stories  of  huge  fortunes  piled  up  from  the 
most  unpromising  of  beginnings,  the  building  of  colossal 
businesses,  of  million-making  that  runs  in  the  blood,  and 
of  El  Dorados  across  the  seas,  and  shows  how  coronets 
have  been  won  behind  City  counters.  It  displays  in  vivid 
pictures  the  sensational  luck  of  the  diamond  and  gold 
mines  ;  the  drama  of  the  lottery  wheel,  etc. 

A  most  entertaining  yo\\xmt.—Sfectator.  A  work  of  absorbing 
interest  from  beginning  to  tnA.— Standard.  This  admirable 
compilation.  — TA*  Daily  Mail.  In  its  interest  this  Tolmne  far 
exceeds  th«  arerage  novel. — Scotsman. 


The  Night  Side  of  Paris 

By  E.  B.  d'AUVERGNE. 
Aatbof  ot  "  LoU  Ueotex." 

With  24  Full-page  Drawings  specially  made  fer  the  book 
by  Harry  Morley.     Demy.     Illustrated,     is.   net. 

A  companion  rolune  to  the  ever-popnUr  '*  Night  Side  of 
I^nHon."  The  author  kaows  the  Paris  of  to-day  in  its  cTery 
aspect,  and  with  hin>  we  ramble  in  all  directions  OTcr  the  Gay 
City,  now  ntingliBg  with  the  fashionable  crowd  on  the  Grande 
Boulevarde,  now  peeping  into  Maxim's  and  the  haunts  of  the 
Mau/e  voce,  then  plunging  into  the  darkest  and  most  dangerous 
slums,  the  lair  of  the  A/acke  and  the  wytm.  Mr  d'Aurergne 
makes  us  free  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  acts  as  our  pioneer  to  the 
heights  of  Montmartre,  and  iatrodaces  us  to  the  dancing  halls 
of  the  lower  quarters,  which  are  as  much  the  rendeuvous  of  the 
professional  criminal  as  centres  of  gaiety.  All  the  way,  the  author 
entertains  us  with  his  keen  and  humorous  appreciation  of  Parisian 
life  and  character,  and  incisive  comparisons  between  the  two  great 
European  capitals. 

The  illustrations  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  text,  Mr  Morley[s 
drawings,  made  in  all  cases  on  the  spot,  are  a  rcTclation  of  Paris 
by  night,  in  its  most  dazzling  light  and  darkest  shade. 

Egypt  (la   molt  de  Philae) 

By  PIERRE  LOTI. 

Translated  by  W.  P.  Baines,  and  with  8  Plates  in  Colour 
from  paintings  by  Augustus  O.  Lamplough. 
Demy.      Illustrated.      7s.  6ri.  net. 

A  wonderfully  fascinating  book,  conveying  vivid  pictures  of  the 
charm  of  Egypt  and  the  marvels  of  its  antiquity.  Loti,  as  is  his 
wont,  endeavours  to  get  at  the  heart  of  what  he  sees,  as  he  steeps 
himself  in  the  enchantment  of  moonlight  temples  erected  by  the 
most  ancient  of  civilisations,  watches  the  sun  set  behind  the 
illimitable  wastes  of  the  desert,  glides  ove  r  the  darkening  waters 
to  the  half-submerged  island  of  Philae,  "Pearl  of  Egypt,"  or 
listens  to  the  mournful  song  of  the  boatmen  as  he  drifts  on  his 
dahabich  down  the  Nile  ;  and  gradually  a  comprehension  grows 
upon  him  of  the  reasons  that  made  Kgypt  the  fist  country  to 
awaken  from  the  torpor  of  barbaricm  and  to  build  monumenU 
which  are  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  whole  ol  the  mod«»o 
world.     He  realises  the  greatness  and  feels  to  the  full  her  spell. 


The  Child's  Book  of  the  Season. 

The  Arabian  Nights 

Their  Best  Known  Tales. 
Re-written  by   KATE   DOUGLAS  WIGGIN. 

With  many  full-page  Illustrations,  Title  Page,  Cover,  and 
End  Papers  in  Full  Colours  by  Maxfield  Parrish. 

Cloth  gilt,  with  Picture  Jacket  in  Colours. 

9^  by  7j.     IDS.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  Fine  Edition  bound  in  Vellum.     Full  gilt,  with 

Mounted  Plates.     25s.  net.  (boxed). 

This  beautiful  new  edition  of  these  famous  stories  is 
certain  to  be  the  favourite  Christmas  child's  book.  Miss 
Wiggin  can  write  for  children  as  no  other  author  can,  and 
in  this  volume  she  has  re-told  the  Arabian  classic  with  all 
her  charm  of  style. 

Maxfield  Parrish  has  deservedly  made  a  great  name  for 
himself  as  an  illustrator,  and  his  picturing  of  the  book 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  Last  Empress  of  the 
French 

Bei0g  th«  Life  of  the  Empress  EogeBtc,  Wife  ef 
Napoleon  III. 

By  PHILIP  W.  SERGEANT.  B.A. 

Frontispiece  and  many  other  Illostrations.     6f .  eet. 

This  book  deals  with  the  now  venerable  lady  essentially 
as  a  human  being  who  has  lived  a  long  and  stirring  life 
amid  the  most  varying  fortunes,  always  preserving  her  own 
fascinating  individuality  from  the  days  of  her  childhood 
down  to  an  age  to  which  few  empresses,  even  in  the  quietest 
surroundings,  are  wont  to  attain.  The  claims  to  political 
notice  of  the  Last  Empress  of  the  French  are  not  neglected  ; 
but  it  is  the  character  of  Eugenia  de  Guzman,  the  "  Made- 
moiselle de  Montijo"  whose  brilliant  charms  induced 
Napoleon  III.  to  fly  in  the  face  of  France  and  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  to  choose  a  Queen  of  Beauty  rather  than 
a  Royal  Princess,  to  which  the  author  devotes  his  chief 
attention. 


A  magnificent  Art  Book  with  over  50  Photogravure 
Plates  and  Frontispiece  on  Japan  m  Colours. 

The  Life  of  George  Morland 

By  GEORGE   DAWE,   R.A. 

With  un  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  J.  Foster,  F.S.A.  SvmptH- 
eusly  illustrated  by  over  50  Plates  reproduced  by  the  finest 
method  of  Photogravure.  A  New  Editisn  with  hand-coloured 
Froatispiece. 

£3  iS.  net. 
Morland  loved  nature  and  went  direct  to  it  for  hit 
inspiration  ;  his  works  are  redolent  of  the  fields,  of  the 
woods  and  of  the  shore ;  he  always  speaks  to  us  with  a 
genuine  native-born  English  accent.  He  has  left  us  true 
pictures  of  his  day,  of  that  rough  stone  age  in  which  he 
lived.  Those  most  familiar  with  the  great  quantity  of 
work  which  he  produced  in  his  short-lived  career  are 
aware  that  its  range  is  remarkable.  Domestic  scenes, 
female  beauty,  and  above  all  childhood  in  its  grace  and 
simplicity,  have  been  inimitably  rendered  by  him,  besides 
the  rustic  scenes,  the  stable  interiors,  the  wood  and  covert 
side,  the  breezy  seashore,  familiar  to  us  all.  Hunting, 
shooting,  fishing— all  the  sports  and  vigorous  life  of  the 
time  are  reflected  upon  his  canvases,  and  his  animals  are 
true  to  life. 


The  Black  Bear 

By  WM.   H.   WRIGHT. 
Author  of  "The  Grisily  Bear." 
Demy  8vo.     Illustrated.     6s.  net. 
A    most   valuable  addition   to  the  small   list  of  books 
devoted  entirely  to  one  animal.     Mr  Wright  has  studied 
and  hunted  the  black  bear  for  many  years.     He  takes  up 
in  the  different  chapters,  Classification  of  Bears,  Descrip- 
tion  and    Distribution,    Characteristics    and    Habits,   and 
Foods   and    Feeding.      The   book    is   full   of  entertainmg 
experiences,    and    the    vigorous,    lively    accounts    of    the 
adventures  through  which  he  gained  his  knowledge  at  first 
hand   make   very   good   reading.      The    first   part   of  the 
book  tells  the  story  of  a  little  black  bear  cub  which  Mr 
Wright  raised  by  hand,  and  this  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best"animal  stories  yet  written. 


A  Page  of  Travel  Books 

Through  the  French  Provinces 

By  ERNEST  PEIXOTTO. 
With  85  Drawings  by  the  Author.     9^  by  6|.     lot.  6d.  net. 

A  Spring  Fortnight  in  France 

By   J.    TOZIER. 

Frontispiece  in  Colour,  63  Illustrations  and  3  Maps. 

IDS.  6d.  net. 

To-day  in  Palestine 

By  Dr  H.  W.  DUNNING. 
Frontispiece  in  Colour  and  so  Plates.      los.  6d.  net 

Sunny  Days  in  Italy 

By  ELISE  LATHROP. 

With  30  Plates  and   Frontispiece  in   Colour.     9  by  6^. 
Cloth  gilt,  decorated  cover.     los.  6d.  net. 

Camp  Fires  on  Desert  and  Lava 

By  WILLIAM  T.  HORNADAY,  Sc.D., 
Author  of  "  Camp   Fires   in    the   Canadian    Rockies.* 

The  story  of  an  expedition  made  from  Tucson,  Arizona 
across  the  desert  to  the  hitherto  unknown  region  surround- 
ing Pinacate  in  North-Western  Mexico. 
Copiously    Illustrated     from    Photographs   (8    Illustrations 

in  Colours).     With  Maps.     Large  Demy  8vo.     i6s.  net. 

Camp  Fires  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 

Sport  and  Adventure  in  the  Mountains  of  British  Columbia 

By  WILLIAM  T.  HORNADAY. 

With  70   Illustrations,   from   Photographs  taken  by  John 

M.  Phillips,  and  Two  Maps.     Demy  8vo.    i6s.  net. 


Downward:  a  "Slice  of  Life" 

By  MAUD   CHURTON    BRABY. 

(Second  Edition.)    6s. 

The  extraordinarily  vivid  presentment  of  Dolly,  the 
brilliant  aad  undisciplined  hospital  nurse  who  is  the 
heroine  of  this  story,  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  Her 
temptations  and  adventures  in  the  Wimpole  Street  nursing 
home,  her  tragic  love  aflfair  and  the  depths  to  which  it 
brings  her,  together  make  up  a  most  unconventional  and 
life-Uke  study  of  modern  life. 

XBAD  WHA  T  THE  PRESS  SA  YS  OF  THIS 
REMARKABLE  NOVEL  : 

"  It  U  •  bnTe,  tru«  book  b/  a  (e»rl«M  woaua,  who,  harine  wmh  clearly, 
dare*  (o  «i>«ak  faithfnlljr,  and  by  so  dolnf  haa  made  ni  all  bat  debton.— 
W.  T.  8ts^i>  in  bis  X*»Uv>  ^  Reviran, 

"  Of  the  ▼iraeity,  the  leet  and  the  Tiridaen  ef  Mrs  Braby'a  (enius  there 
U  BO  donbt,  and  there  can  be  so  diseiuaion  ,  ,  .  a  veiy  elerer  novel,  worthy 
of  the  warmejit  praise." — Vamty  Fair, 

"  Yery  realistlo  and  thoroughly  ainoere,  It  certainly  U  life  ...  the  whole 
thlnt  la  easeatially  tme  ...  a  deeply  interesting  book," — Oi>$*rvtr. 

Modern  Marriage  and 
How  to  Bear  It 

By  MAUD   CHURTON   BRABY. 

Author  of  "  Downward  ** 

Cloth  3s.  6d.        Paper  is.  net. 

OONTBNTS.— Part  l.—Sient  «/  Umr*st.—rh«  Matnal  Dliaatlsfaotl**  •! 
the  Sexes  —  Why  Men  Don^t  Marry  —  Why  Women  Don't  Uarry  —  The 
Tragedy  of  the  Undesired. 

Part  Xi.—Cautes  0/  Failure.— Tht  Various  Kinds  of  Marriage— Why  We 
Fall  Out:  Divers  Discords— The  Age  to  Marry- Wild  OaU  for  Wlree— A 
Plea  for  the  Wiser  Training  of  airla—"  Keeping  Only  to  Her":  the  Crux 
of  Matrimony. 

Part  lll.—Sttg^eeiUd  Alitmatizvs.—Jjamaehold  Marriage  a  la  Meredith- 
Leasehold  Marriage  in  Practice  :  a  Dialogue  in  l»i)9— The  Fiasco  at  Free 
Love— Polygamy  at  the  Polite  Dinner  Table— Is  Legalised  Polyandry  the 
Solution  t—A.  Word  for  "  Duogamy  "— The  Advantages  of  the  Preliminary 
Canter, 

Part  lY.—Clultlren—lAe  Cul-Je-iae  »/  all  Rt/»rmt.—To  Beget  or  Not  to 
Beget :  the  Question  of  the  Day— The  Pros  aad  Co»a  of  the  Limited  Family 
— Parenthood:  the  Highest  Destiny. 

Part  y.—Hevt  U  Bear  It.—K  Few  Suggostloas  for  Beform— Some  PmcUeal 
AdTice  to  Hasbands  and  Wirea. 


T.  WERNER  LAURIE'S 

CATHEDRAL  SERIES 

(All  very  fully  illustrated) 

The  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales 

By  T  Francis  Bumpus.  With  many  Plates  and  minor 
decorations,  with  specially  designed  heads  and  tail- 
pieces to  each  chapter.     Three  vols.     6s.  net  each. 

The  Cathedrals  of  Northern  Germany  and  the 
Rhine 

By  T.  Francis  Bumpus.      With  many  Plates.     65.  net. 

The  Cathedrals  (^  Northern  Spain 

By  Charles  Rudy.     Many  Illustrations.     6s.  net 

The  Cathedrals  and  Churches  (^  Northern  Italy 

Bv  T.  Francis  Bumpus.  With  80  Plates,  many  of 
them  in  colour,  and  a  coloured  Frontispiece  by  F.  L. 
Griggs,  9  by  6^  ins.     i6s.  net. 

London  Churches  Ancient  and  Modern 
By  T.  Francis  Bumpus.     2  vols.     6s.  net  each. 

The  Abbeys  of  Great  Britain 

By  H.  Claiborne  Dixoa.     6s.  net 

The  English  Castles 

By  EdoHind  B.  D'Auvergne.     6s.  net 

A  History  of  English  Cathedral  Music 

By  John  S.  Bumpus.     Two  vols.     6s.  net  eacK 
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